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The desert, the boundless surface, the 
unfathomable space around him and 
above, so full of negatives to man’s will; 
the mute, inexorable determination of 
phenomena following their appointed 
course; the grand general law of things, 
implacable and passive; the ebbs and 
flows ; the rocks themselves, dark Pleiades 
whose points were each a star amid vor- 
tices, a centre of an irradiation of cur- 
rents; the strange, indefinable conspiracy 
‘to stifle with indifference the temerity of 
a living being; the wintry winds, the 
clouds, and the beleaguering waves en- 
veloped him, closed round him slowly, and 
in a measure shut him in, and separated 
him from companionship, like a dungeon 
built up by degrees round a living man. 
All against him ; nothing for him; he felt 
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himself isolated, abandoned, enfeebled, 
sapped, forgotten. His storehouse empty, 
his tools broken or defective; he was tor- 
mented with hunger and thirst by day, 
with cold by night. His sufferings had 
left him with wounds and tatters, rags 
covering sores, torn hands, bleeding feet, 
wasted limbs, pallid cheeks, and eyes 
bright with a strange light; but this was 
the steady flame of his determination. 

All his efforts seemed to tend to the 
impossible. His success was trifling and 
slow. He was compelled to expend much 
labor for very little results. This it was 
that gave to his struggle its noble and 
pathetic character. 

That it should have required so many 
preparations, so much toil, so many cau- 
tious experiments, such nights of hard- 
ship, and such days of danger, merely to 
set up four beams over a shipwrecked 
vessel, to divide and isolate the portion 
that could be saved, and to adjust to that 
wreck within a wreck four tackle-blocks 
with their cables was only the result of 
his solitary labor. 

That solitary position Gilliatt had moré 
than accepted ; he had deliberately chosen 
it. Dreading a competitor, because a 
competitor might have proved a rival, he 
had sought for no assistance. The over- 
whelming enterprise, the risk, the danger, 
the toil multiplied by itself, the possible 
destruction of the salvor in his work, 
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famine, fever, nakedness, distress—he had 
chosen all these for himself! Such was 
his selfishness. He was like a man placed 
in some terrible chamber, which is being 
slowly exhausted of air. His vitality was 
leaving him by little and little. He 
scarcely perceived it. 

Exhaustion of the bodily strength does 
not necessarily exhaust the will. Faith is 
only a secondary power; the will is the 
first. The mountains, which faith is pro- 
verbially said to move, are nothing beside 
that which the will can accomplish. All 
that Gilliatt lost in vigor, he gained in 
tenacity. The destruction of the physical 
man under the oppressive influence of that 
wild surrounding sea, and rock, and sky, 
seemed only to reinvigorate his moral 
nature. 

Gilliatt felt no fatigue; or, rather, 
would not yield to any. The refusal of 
the mird to recognize the failings of the 
body is in itself an immense power. 

He saw nothing except the steps in the 
progress of his labors. 

His object—now seeming so near at- 
- tainment—wrapped him in perpetual il- 
lusions. 

He endured all this suffering without 
any other thought than is comprised in 
the word “ Forward.’’ His work flew to 
his head ; the strength of the will is in- 
toxicating. Its imtoxication is called 
heroism. 
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He had become a kind of Job, having 
the ocean for the scene of his sufferings. 
But he was a Job wrestling with diffi- 
culty, a Job combating and making head 
against afflictions; a Job conquering ; a 
combination of Job and Prometheus, if 
such names are not too great to be ap- 
plied to a poor sailor and fisher of crabs 
and crayfish. 


Vi 
SUB UMBRA. 


SoMETIMES in the night-time Gilliatt 
woke and peered into the darkness. 

He felt a strange emotion. 

His eyes were opened upon the black 
night; the situation was dismal; full of 
disquietude. 

There is such a thing as the pressure of 
darkness. 

A strange roof of shadow; a deep ob- 
security, which no diver can explore; a 
light mingled with that obscurity, of a 
strange, subdued, and sombre kind: float- 
ing atoms of rays like a dust of seeds or 
of ashes; millions of lamps, but no illum- 
ining; a vast sprinkling of fire, of which 
no man knows the secret; a diffusion of 
shining points, like a drift .of sparks ar- 
rested im their course ; the disorder of the 
whirlwind, with the fixedness of death ; 
a mysterious and abyssmal depth; an 
enigma, at once showing and concealing 
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its face ; the Infinite in its mask of dark- 
ness—these are the synonyms of night. 
Its weight lies heavily on the soul of man. 

This union of all mysteries—the mys- 
tery of the Cosmos and the mystery of 
Fate—oppresses human reason. 

The pressure of darkness acts in inverse 
proportion upon different kinds of natures. 
In the presence of night man feels his 
own incompleteness. He perceives the 
dark void and is sensible of infirmity. It 
is like the vacancy of blindness. Face to 
face with night, man bends, kneels, pros- 
trates himself, crouches on the earth, 
crawls towards a cave, or seeks for 
wings. Almost always he shrinks from 
that vague presence of the Infinite Un- 
known. He asks himself what it is; he 
trembles and bows the head. Sometimes 
he desires to go to it. 

To go whither ? 

He can only answer, ‘‘ Yonder.”’ 

But what is that ? and what is there? 

This curiosity is evidently forbidden to 
the spirit of man; for all around him the 
roads which bridge that gulf are broken 
up or gone. No arch exists for him to 
span the Infinite. But there is attraction 
in forbidden knowledge, as in the edge of 
the abyss. Where the footstep cannot 
tread, the eye may reach; where the eye 
can penetrate no further, the mind may 
soar. There is no man, however feeble 
or insufficient his resources, who does not 
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essay. According to his nature he ques- 
tions or recoils before that mystery. 
With some it has the effect of repressing ; 
with others it enlarges the soul. The 
spectacle is sombre, indefinite. 

Is the night calm and cloudless? It is 
then a depth of shadow. Is it stormy? 
It is then a sea of cloud. Its limitless 
deeps reveal themselves to us, and yet 
baffie our gaze: close themselves against 
research, but open to conjecture. Its in- 
numerable dots of light only make deeper 
the obscurity beyond. Jewels, scintilla- 
tions, stars; existences revealed in the 
unknown universes; dread defiances to 
man’s approach; landmarks of the in- 
finite creation; boundaries there, where 
there are no bounds; sea-marks impossi- 
ble, and yet real, numbering the fathoms 
of those infinite deeps. One microscopic 
glittering point; then another; then 
another; imperceptible, yet enormous. 
Yonder light is a focus; that focus is 
a star; that star isa sun; that sun is a 
universe ; that universe is nothing. For 
all numbers are as zero in the presence of 
the Infinite. 

These worlds, which yet are nothing, 
- exist. Through this fact we feel the dif- 
ference which separates the being nothing 
from the not to be. 

Ali these vague imaginings, increased 
and intensified by solitude, weighed upon 
Gilliatt. 
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He understood them little, but he felt 
them. His was a _ powerful intellect 
clouded; a great spirit wild and un- 
taught. 


VI. 
GILLIATT PLACES THE SLOOP IN READINESS. 


THis rescue of the machinery of the 
wreck as meditated by Gilliatt was, as 
' we have already said, like the escape of a 
criminal from a prison—necessitating all 
the patience and industry recorded of such 
achievements; industry carried to the 
point of a miracle, patience only to be com- 
pared with a long agony. A certain pris- 
oner named Thomas, at the Mont Saint 
Michel, found means of secreting the great- 
er part of a wall in his paillasse. Another 
at Tulle, in 1820, cut away a quantity of 
lead from the terrace where the prisoners 
walked for exercise. With what kind of 
knife? Noone would guess. And melted 
this lead with what fire? None have ever 
discovered ; but it is known that he cast it 
ina mould made of the crumb of bread. 
With this lead and this mould he made a 
key, and with this key succeeded in open- 
ing a lock of which he had never seen any- 
thing but the keyhole. Some of this mar- 
vellous ingenuity Gilliatt possessed. He 
had once climbed and descended from the 
cliff at Boisrosé. He was the Baron Trenck 
of the wreck, and the Latude of her ma- 
chinery. 
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The sea, like a jailor, kept watch over 
him. : 

For the rest, mischievous and inclement 
as the rain had been, he had contrived to 
derive some benefit from it. He had in 
part replenished his stock of fresh water ; 
but his thirst was inextinguishable, and he 
emptied his can as fast as he filled it. 

One day—it was on the last day of April 
or the first of May—all was at length 
ready for his purpose. 

The engine-room was as it were enclosed 
between the eight cables hanging from the 
tackle-blocks, four on one side, four on the 
other. The sixteen holes upon the deck 
and under the keel, through which the 
cables passed, had been hooped round by 
sawing. The planking had been sawed, 
the timber cut with the hatchet, the iron- 
work with a file, the sheathing with the 
chisel. The part of the keel immediately 
under the machinery was cut squarewise, 
and ready to descend with it while still sup- 
porting it. All this frightful swinging 
mass was held only by one chain, which 
was itself only kept in position by a filed 
notch. Atthis stage, in such a labor and 
so near its completion, haste’ is prudence. 

The water was low; the moment favor- 
able. 

Gilliatt had succeeded in removing the 
axle of the paddles, the extremities of 
which might have proved an obstacle and 
checked the descent. He had contrived to 
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make this heavy portion fast in a vertical 
position within the engine-room itself. 

It was time to bring his work to an end. 
The workman, as we have said, was not 
weary, for his will was strong; but his 
tools were. The forge was by degrees be- 
coming impracticable. The blower had 
begun to work badly. The little hydraulic 
fall being of sea-water, saline deposits had 
encrusted the joints of the .pparatus, and 
prevented its free action. 

Gilliatt visited the creek of ‘‘ The Man”’ 
rock, examined the sloop, and assured him- 
self that all was in good condition, particu- 
larly the four rings fixed to starboard and 
to larboard ; then he weighed anchor, and 
worked the heavy barge-shaped craft with 
the oars till he brought it alongside the 
two Douvres. The defile between the rocks 
was wide enough to admit it. There was 
also depth enough. On the day of his ar- 
rival he had satisfied himself that it was 
possible to push the sloop under the 
Durande. 

The feat, however, was difficult; it re- 
quired the minute precision of a watch- 
maker. The operation was all the more 
delicate from the fact that, for his objects, 
he was compelled to force it in by the 
stern, rudder first. It was necessary that 
the mast and the rigging of the sloop 
should project beyond the wreck in the 
direction of the sea. 

These embarrassments rendered all Gil- 
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liatt’s operations awkward. It was not 
like entering the creek of ‘‘The Man,”’ 
where it was a mere affair of the tiller. It 
was necessary here to push, drag, row, and 
take soundings all together. Gilliatt con- 
sumed but a quarter of an hour in these 
manoeuvres ; but he was successful. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes the sloop 
was adjusted under the wreck. It was al- 
‘most wedged in there. By means of his 
two anchors he moored the boat by head 
and stern. Thestrongest of the two was 
placed so as to be efficient against the 
strongest wind that blows, which was that 
from the southwest. Then by the aid of a 
lever and the capstan, he lowered into the 
sloop the two cases containing the pieces 
of the paddle-wheel, the slings of which 
were all ready. The two cases served as 
ballast. 

Relieved of these encumbrances, he 
fastened to the hook of the chain of the 
capstan the sling of the regulating tackle- 
gear, intending to check the pulleys. 

Owing to the peculiar objects of this 
labor, the defects of the old sloop became 
useful qualities. It had no deck; her 
burden therefore would have greater 
depth, and could rest upon the hold. 
Her mast was very forward—too far 
forward indeed for general purposes ; her 
contents, therefore, would have more 
room, and the mast standing thus beyond 
the mass of the wreck, there would be 
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nothing to hinder its disembarkation. It 
was a mere shell, or case for receiving it ; 
but nothing is more stable than this on 
the sea. 

While engaged in these operations, 
Giluatt suddenly perceived that the sea 
was rising. He looked around to see 
from what quarter the wind was coming. 


Vil. 
SUDDEN DANGER. 


THE breeze was scarcely perceptible ; 
but what there was came from the west. 
A disagreeable habit of the winds during 
_ the equinoxes. 

The rising sea varies much in its effects 
upon the Douvres rocks, depending upon 
the quarter of the wind. 

According to the gale which drives 
them before it, the waves enter the 
rocky corridor either from the east or 
from the west. Entering from the east, 
the sea is comparatively gentle; coming 
from the west, it is always furious. The 
reason of this is, that the wind from the 
east blowing from the land has not had 
time to gather force; while the westerly 
winds, coming from the Atlantic, blow 
unchecked from a vast ocean. Even a 
very slight breeze, if it comes from the 
west, is serious. It rolls the huge billows 
from the illimitable space and dashes the 
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waves against the narrow defile in 
greater bulk than can find entrance 
there. 

A sea which rolls into a gulf is always 
terrible. It is the same with a crowd of 
people:-a multitude is a sort of fluid body. 
When the quantity which can enter is less 
than the quantity endeavoring to force a 
way, there is a fatal crush among the 
crowd, a fierce convulsion on the water. 
As long as the west wind blows, however 
slight the breeze, the Douvres are twice a 
day subjected to that rude assault. The 
sea rises, the tide breasts up, the narrow 
gullet gives little entrance, the waves, 
driven against it violently, rebound and 
roar, and a tremendous surf beats the 
two sides of the gorge. Thus the Douvres, 
during the slightest wind from the west, 
present the singular spectacle of a sea 
comparatively calm without, while within 
the rocks a storm is raging. This tumult 
of waters, altogether confined and circum- 
scribed, has nothing of the character of a 
tempest. It is a mere local outbreak 
among the waves, but a terrible one. As 
regards the winds from the north and 
south, they strike the rocks crosswise, 
. and cause little surf in the passage. The 
entrance by the east, a fact which must 
be borne in mind, was close to ‘“The Man’? 
rock. The dangerous opening to the west 


was at the opposite extremity, exactly be- 
tween the two Douvres. 
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It was at this western entrance that 
Gilliatt found himself with the wrecked 
Durande, and the sloop made fast be- 
neath it. 

A catastrophe seemed inevitable. There 
was not much wind, but it was sufficient . 
for the impending mischief. 

Before many hours, the swell which was 
rising would be rushing with full force into 
the gorge of the Douvres. The first waves 
were already breaking. This swell, and 
eddy of the entire Atlantic, would have 
behind it the immense sea. There would 
be no squall; no violence, but a simple 
overwhelming wave, which, commencing 
on the coasts of America, rolls towards 
the shores of Europe with an impetus 
gathered over two thousand leagues. 
This wave, a gigantic ocean barrier, meet- 
ing the gap of the rocks, must be caught 
between the two Douvres, standing like 
watch-towers at the entrance, or like 
pillars of the defile. Thus swelled by the 
tide, augmented by resistance, driven 
back by the shoals, and urged on by the 
wind, it would strike the rock with vio- 
lence, and with all the contortions from the 
obstacles it had encountered, and all the 
frenzy of a sea confined in limits, would 
‘rush between the rocky walls, where it 
would reach the sloop and the Durande, 
and, in all probability, destroy them. 

A shield against this danger was want- 
ing. Gilliatt had one. 
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The problem was to prevent the sea 
reaching it at one bound; to obstruct it 
from striking, while allowing it to rise; 
to bar the passage without refusing it 
admission; to prevent the compression of 
-the water in the gorge, which was the 
whole danger; to turn an eruption into 
a simple flood; to extract as it were from 
the waves all their violence, and constrain 
the furies to be gentle; it was, in fact, to 
substitute an obstacle which will appease, 
for an obstacle which irritates. 

Gilliatt, with all that dexterity which 
he possessed, and which is so much more 
efficient than mere force, sprang upon the 
rocks like a chamois among the mountains 
or a monkey in the forest; using for his 
tottering and dizzy strides the smallest 
projecting stone; leaping into the water, 
and issuing from it again; swimming 
among the shoals and clambering the 
rocks, with a rope between his teeth and 
a mallet in his hand. Thus he detached 
the cable which kept suspended and also 
fast to the basement of the Little Douvre 
the end of the forward side of the Durande; 
fashioned out of some ends of hawsers a 
sort of hinges, holding this bulwark to 
the-huge nails fixed in the granite; swung 
this apparatus of planks upon them, like 
the gates of a great dock, and turned their 
sides, as he would turn a rudder, outward 
to the waves, which pushed the extremities 
upon the Great Douvre, while the rope 
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hinges detained the other extremities upon 
the Little Douvre; next he contrived, by 
means of the huge nails placed beforehand 
for the purpose, to fix the same kind of 
fastenings upon the Great Douvre as on 
the little one; made completely fast the 
vast mass of woodwork against the two 
pillars of the gorge, slung a chain across 
this barrier like a baldric upon a cuirass ; 
and in less than an hour, this barricade 
against the sea was complete, and the 
gullet of the rocks closed as by a folding- 
door. 

This powerful apparatus, a heavy mass 
of beams and planks, which laid flat would 
have made a raft, and upright formed a 
wall, had by the aid of the water been 
handled by Gilliatt with the adroitness of 
ajuggler. It might almost have been said 
that the obstruction was complete before 
the rising sea had the time to perceive it. 

It was one of those occasions on which. 
Jean Bart would have employed the fa- 
mous expression which he applied to the 
sea every time he narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck. ‘‘We have cheated the English- 
man;” for it is well known that when 
that famous admiral meant to speak con- 
temptuously of the ocean he called it ‘‘ the 
Englishman.”’ 

The entrance to the defile being thus 
protected, Gilliatt thought of the sloop. 
He loosened sufficient cable for the two 
anchors to allow her to rise with the tide ; 
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an operation similar to what the mariners 
of old called ‘‘mowiller avec des em- 
bossures.’’? In all this, Gilliatt was not 
taken the least by surprise ; the necessity 
had been foreseen. A seaman would have 
perceived it by the two pulleys of the top 
ropes cut in the form of snatch-blocks, 
and fixed behind the sloop, through which 
passed two ropes, the ends of which were 
slung through the rings of the anchors. 
Meanwhile the tide was rising fast ; the 
half fiood had arrived, a moment when the 
shock of the waves, even in comparatively 
moderate weather, may become consider- 
able. Exactly what Gulliatt expected 
came to pass. The waves rolled violently 
against the barrier, struck it, broke heav- 
ily and passed beneath. Outside was the 
heavy swell; within, the waters ran quiet- 
ly. He had devised a sort of marine Fur- 
cule caudine. The sea was conquered. 


VIII. 
MOVEMENT RATHER THAN PROGRESS. 


THE moment so long dreaded had come. 

The problem now was to place the ma- 
chinery in the bark. 

Gilliatt remained thoughtful for some 
moments, holding the elbow of his left 
arm in his right hand, and applying his 
left hand to his forehead. 

Then he climbed upon the wreck, one 
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part of which, containing the engine, was 
to be parted from it, while the other re- 
mained. 

He severed the four slings which fixed 
the four chains from the funnel on the lar- 
board and the starboard sides. The slings 
being only of cord, his knife served him 
well enough for this purpose. 

The four chains, set free, hung down 
along the sides of the funnel. 

From the wreck he climbed up to the 
apparatus which he had _ constructed, 
stamped with his feet upon the beams, 
inspected the tackle-blocks, looked to the 
pulleys, handled the cables, examined the 
eking-pieces, assured himself that the un- 
tarred hemp was not saturated through, 
found that nothing was wanting and noth- 
ing giving way ; then springing from the 
height of the suspending props on to the 
deck, he took up his position near the cap- 
stan, in the part of the Durande which he 
intended to leave jammed in between the 
two Douvres. This was to be his post 
during his labors. 

Earnest, but troubled with no impulses 
but what were useful to his work, he took 
a final glance at the hoisting-tackle, then 
seized a file and began to saw with it 
through the chain which held the whole 
suspended. 

The raspirg of the file was audible 
amidst the roaring of the sea. 

The chain from the capstan, attached 
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to the regulating gear, was within his 
reach, quite near his hand. 

Suddenly there was a crash. The link 
which he was filing snapped when only 
half cut through; the whole apparatus 
swung violently. He had only just time 
sufficient to seize the regulating gear. 

The severed chain beat against the 
rock ; the eight cables strained ; the huge 
mass, sawed and cut through, detached 
itself from the wreck; the belly of the 
hull opened, and the iron flooring of the 
engine-room was visible below the Keel. 

If he had not seized the regulating 
tackle at that instant it would have fallen. 
But his powerful hand was there, and it 
descended steadily. 

When the brother of Jean Bart, Peter 
Bart, that powerful and sagacious toper, 
that poor Dunkirk fisherman, who used to 
talk familiarly with the Grand Admiral of 
France, went to the rescue of the galley 
Langeron, in distress in the Bay of Amble- 
teuse, endeavoring to save the heavy 
floating mass in the midst of the breakers 
of that furious bay, he rolled up the main- 
sail, tied it with sea-reeds, and trusted to 
the ties to break away of themselves, and 
give the sail to the wind at the right 
moment. Just so Gilliatt trusted to the 
breaking of,the chain; and the same 
eccentric feat of daring was crowned with 
the same success. 

The tackle, taken in hand by Gilliatt, 
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held out and worked well. Its function, 
as will be remembered, was to moderate 
the powers of the apparatus, thus re- 
duced from many to one, by bringing them 
into united action. The gear had some 
similarity to a bridle of a bowline, except 
that instead of trimming a sail it served 
to balance a complicated mechanism. 

Erect, and with his hand upon the cap- 
stan, Gilliatt, so to speak, was enabled to 
feel the pulse of the apparatus. 

It was here that his inventive genius 
manifested itself. 

A remarkable coincidence of forces was 
the result. 

While the machinery of the Durande, 
detached in a mass, was lowering to the 
sloop, the sloop rose slowly to receive it. 
The wreck and the salvage vessel assisting 
each other in opposite ways, saved half 
the labor of the operation. 

The tide swelling quietly between the 
two Douvres raised the sloop and brought 
it nearer to the Durande. The sea was 
more than conquered ; it was tamed and 
broken in. It became, in fact, part and 
parcel of the organization of power. 

The rising waters lifted the vessel with- 
out any sort of shock, gently, and almost 
with precaution, as one would handle 
porcelain. 

Gilliatt combined and proportioned the 
two labors, that of the water and that of 
the apparatus; and standing steadfast 
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at the capstan, like some terrible statue 
obeyed by all the movements around it at 
the same moment, regulated the slowness 
of the descent by the slow rise of the sea. 

There was no jerk given by the waters, 
no slip among the tackle. It was a 
strange collaboration of all the natural 
forces subdued. On one side, gravitation 
lowering the huge bulk, on the other the 
sea raising the bark. The attraction of 
heavenly bodies which causes the tide, 
and the attractive force of the earth, 
which men call weight, seemed to conspire 
together to aid his plans. There was no 
hesitation, no stoppage in their service ; 
under the dominance of mind these pas- 
sive forces became active auxiliaries. 
From minute to minute the work ad- 
vanced; the interval between the wreck 
and the sloop diminished insensibly. The 
approach continued in silence, and as in a 
sort of terror of the man who stood there. 
The elements received his orders and ful- 
filled them. 

Nearly at the moment when the tide 
ceased to raise it, the cable ceased to slide. 
Suddenly, but without commotion, the 
pulleys stopped. The vast machine had 
‘ taken its place in the bark, as if placed 
there by a powerful hand. It stood 
straight, upright, motionless, firm. The 
iron floor of the engine-room rested with 
its four corners evenly upon the hold. 

The work was accymplished. 
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Gilliatt contemplated it, lost in thought. 

He was not the spoiled child of success. 
He bent under the weight of his great 
joy. He felt his limbs, as it were, sink- 
ing; and contemplating his triumph, he, 
who had never been shaken by danger, 
began to tremble. 

He gazed upon, the sloop under the 
wreck and at the machinery in the sloop. 
He seemed to feel it hard to believe it 
true. It might have been supposed that 
he had never looked forward to that 
which he had accomplished. A miracle 
had been wrought by his hands, and he 
contemplated it in bewilderment. 

His reverie lasted but a short time. 

Starting like one awakening froma deep 
sleep, he seized his saw, cut the eight 
cables, separated now from the sloop, 
thanks to the rising of the tide, by only 
about ten feet; sprang aboard, took a 
bunch of cord, made four slings, passed 
them through the rings prepared before- 
hand, and fixed on both sides aboard the 
sloop the four chains of the funnel which 
only an hour before had been still fastened ° 
to their places aboard the Durande. 

The funnel being secured, he disengaged 
the upper part of the machinery. A square 
portion of the planking of the Durande 
was adhering to it ; he struck off the nails 
and relieved the sloop of this encumbrance 
of planks and beams; which fell over on 
to the rocks—a great assistance jn light- 
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For the rest, the sloop, as has been fore- 
seen, behaved well under the burden of the 
machinery. It had sunk in the water, but 
only to a good water-line. Although mas- 
sive, the engine of the Durande was less 
heavy than the pile of stones and the can- 
non which he had once brought back from 
Herm in the sloop. 

All then was ended; he had only to 
depart. 


IX. 
A SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 


ALL was not ended. 

To reopen the gorge thus closed by the 
portion of che Durande’s bulwarks, and at 
once to push out with the sloop beyond the 
rocks, nothing could appear more clear 
and simple. On the ocean every minute is 
urgent. There was little wind ; scarcely 
a wrinkle on the open sea. The afternoon 
was beautiful, and promised a fine night. 
The sea, indeed, was calm, but the ebb 
had begun. The moment was favorable 
‘for starting. There would be the ebb-tide 
for leaving the Douvres; and the flood 
would carry him into Guernsey. It would 
be possible to be at St. Sampson’s at day- 
break. 

But an unexpected obstacle presented 
itself. There was a flaw in his arrange- 
ments which had baffled all his foresight, 

The machinery was freed ; but the chim- 
ney was not. 
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The tide, by raising the sloop to the 
wreck suspended in the air, had dimin- 
ished the dangers of the descent, and 
abridged the labor. But this diminution 
of the interval had left the top of the fun- 
nel entangled in the kind of gaping frame 
formed by the open hull of the Durande. 
The funnel was held fast there as between 
four walls. 

The services rendered by the sea had 
been accompanied by that’ unfortunate 
drawback. It seemed as if the waves, 
constrained to obey, had avenged them- 
selves by a malicious trick. 

It is true that what the flood-tide had 
done, the ebb would undo. 

The funnel, which was rather more than 
three fathoms in height, was buried more 
than eight feet in the wreck. The water- 
level would fall about twelve feet. Thus 
the funnel descending with the falling tide 
would have four feet of room to spare, and 
would clear itself easily. 

But how much time would elapse before 
that release would be completed? Six 
hours. 

In six hours it would be near midnight. 
What means would there be of attempting 
to start at such an hour? What channel 
could he find among all those breakers, so 
full of dangers even by day? How was he 
to risk his vessel in the depth of black 
night in that inextricable labyrinth, that 
ambuscade of shoals ? 
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There was no help for it. He must wait 
for the morrow. ‘These six hours lost, en- 
tailed a loss of twelve hours at least. 

He could not even advance the labor by 
opening the mouth of the gorge. His 
breakwater ‘was necessary against the 
next tide. 

He was compelled to rest. Folding his 
arms was almost the only thing which he 
had not yet done since his arrival on the 
rocks. 

This forced inaction irritated, almost 
vexed him with himself, as if it had been 
his fault. He thought ‘“‘ what would Dé- 
ruchette say of me if she saw me thus 
doing nothing? ”’ 

And yet this interval for regaining his 
strength was not unnecessary. 

The sloop was now at his command; he 
determined to pass the night in it. 

He mounted once more to fetch his 
sheepskin upon the Great Douvre; de- 
scended again, supped off a few limpets 
and chdtaignes de mer, drank, being 
very thirsty, a few draughts of water 
from his can, which was nearly empty, 
enveloped himself in the skin, the wool 
of which felt comforting, lay down like 
‘a watch-dog beside the engine, drew his 
red cap ever his eyes and slept. 

His sleep was profound. It was such 
sleep as men enjoy who have completed 
a great labor. 
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XS, 
SEA-WARNINGS. 


In the middle of the night he awoke 
suddenly and with a jerk like the recoil 
of a spring. 

He opened his eyes. 

The Douvres, rising high over his head, 
were lighted up as by the white glow of 
burning embers. Over all the dark es- 
carpment of the rock there was a light 
like the reflection of a fire. 

Where could this fire come from ? 

It was from the water. 

The aspect of the sea was extraor- 
dinary. 

The water seemed afire. As far as the 
eye could reach, among the reefs and be- 
yond them, the sea ran with flame. - The 
flame was not red; it had nothing in 
common with the grand living fires of 
volcanic craters or of great furnaces. 
There was no sparkling, no glare, no 
purple edges, no noise. Long trails of 
a pale tint simulated upon the water the 
folds of a winding sheet. A trembling 
glow was spread over the waves. It 
was the spectre of a great fire rather 
than the fire itself. It was in some de- 
gree like the glow of unearthly flames 
lighting the inside of a eee A 
burning darkness. 

The night itself, dim, at and wide- 
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diffused, was the fuel of that cold flame. 
It was a strange illumination issuing out 
of blindness. The shadows even formed 
part of that phantom fire. 

The sailors of the Channel are familiar 
with those indescribable phosphorescences, 
full of warning for the navigator. They 
are nowhere more surprising than in the 
“‘ Great V,’’ near Isigny. 

By this light, surrounding objects lose 
their reality. A spectral glimmerrenders 
them, as it were, transparent. Rocks 
become no more than outlines. Cables 
of anchors look like iron bars heated to 
a white heat. The nets of the fishermen 
beneath the water seem webs of fire. The 
half of the oar above the waves is dark as 
ebony, the rest in the sea like silver. The 
drops from the blades uplifted from the 
water fall in starry showers upon the sea. 
Every boat leaves a furrow behind it like 
a comet’s tail. The sailors, wet and 
luminous, seem like men in flames. If 
you plunge a hand into the water, you 
withdraw it clothed in fame. The flame 
is dead, and is not felt. Your arm be- 
comes a firebrand. You see the forms 
of things in the sea roll beneath the 
' waves as in liquid fire. The foam twinkles. 
The fish are tongues of fire, or fragments 
of the forked lightning moving in the 
depths. 

The reflection of this brightness had 
passed over the closed eyelids of Gilliatt 
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in the sloop. It was this that had 
awakened him. 

His awakening was opportune. 

The ebb tide had run out, and the 
waters were beginning to rise again. The 
funnel, which had become disengaged 
during his sleep, was about to enter again 
into the yawning hollow above it. 

It was rising slowly. 

A rise of another foot would have en- 
tangled it in the wreck again. A rise of 
one foot is equivalent to half an hour’s 
tide. If he intended, therefore, to take 
advantage of that temporary deliverance 
once more within his reach, he had just 
half an hour before him, 

He leaped to his feet. 

Urgent as the situation was, he stood 
for a few moments meditative, contem- 
plating the phosphorescence of the waves. 

Gilliatt knew the sea in all its phases. 
Notwithstanding all her tricks, and often 
-as he had suffered from her terrors, he 
had long been her companion. That 
mysterious entity which we call the ocean 
had nothing in its secrect thoughts which 
he could not divine. Observation, medi- 
tation, and solitude, had given him a 
quick perception of coming changes of 
wind, or cloud, or wave. 

Gilliatt hastened to the top ropes and 
payed out some cable; then bemg no 
longer held fast by the anchors, he seized 
the boat-hook of the sloop, and pushed her 
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towards the entrance to the gorge some 
fathoms from the Durande, and quite 
near to the breakwater. Here, as the 
Guernsey sailors say, it had au rang. 
In less than ten minutes the sloop was 
withdrawn from beneath the carcase of 
the wreck. There was no further danger 
of the funnel being caught ina trap. The 
tide might rise now. 

And yet Gilliatt’s manner was not that 
of one about to take his departure. 

He stood considering the light upon the 
sea once more; but his thoughts were not 
of starting. He was thinking of how to 
fix the sloop again, and how to fix 1t more 
firmly than ever, though near to the exit 
from the defile. 

Up to this time he had only used the 
two anchors of the sloop, and had not yet 
employed the little anchor of the Durande, 
which he had found, as will be remem- 
bered, among the breakers. This anchor 
had been deposited by him in readiness 
for any emergency, m a corner of the 
sloop, with a quantity of hawsers, and 
blocks of top-ropes, and his cable, all fur- 
nished beforehand with large knots, which 
prevented its dragging. He now let go 
this third anchor, taking care to fasten 
the cable to a rope, one end of which was 
slung through the anchor ving, while the 
other was attached to the windlass of the 
sloop. In this manner he made a kind 
of triangular, triple anchorage, much 
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stronger than the moorings with two 
anchors. All this indicated keen anxiety, 
and a redoubling of precautions. <A sailor 
would have seen in this operation some- 
thing’ similar to an.anchorage in bad 
weather, when there is fear of a current 
which might carry the vessel under the 
wind. 

The phosphorescence which he had been 
observing, and upon which his eye was 
now fixed once more, was threatening, but 
serviceable at the same time. But for it 
he would have been held fast locked in 
sleep, and deceived by the night. The 
strange appearance upon the sea had 
awakened him, and made things about 
him visible. 

The light which it shed among the 
rocks was, indeed, ominous; but disquiet- 
ing as it appeared to be to Gilliatt, it had 
served to show him the dangers of his po- 
sition, and had rendered possible his opera- 
tions in extricating the sloop. Henceforth, 
whenever he should be able to set sail, 
the vessel, with its freight of machinery, 
would be free. 

And yet the idea of departing was 
further than ever from his mind. The 
sloop being fixed in its new position, he 
went in quest of the strongest chain which 
he had in his store-cavern, and attaching 
it to the nails driven into the two Douvres, 
he fortified from within with this chain 


the rampart of planks and beams, already 
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protected from without by the cross chain. 
Far from opening the entrance to the de- 
file, he made the barrier more complete. 
The phosphorescence lighted him still, 
but it was diminishing. The day, however, 
was beginning to break. 
Suddenly he paused to listen. 


XI. 
MURMURS IN THE AIR. 


A FEEBLE, indistinct sound seemed to 
reach his ear from somewhere in the far 
distance. 

At certain hours the great deeps give 
forth a murmuring noise. 

He listened a second time. The distant 
noise recommenced. Gilliatt shook his 
head like one who recognizes at last 
something familiar to him. 

A few minutes later he was at the other 
extremity of the alley between the rocks, 
at the entrance facing the east, which had 
remained open until then, and by heavy 
blows of his hammer was driving large 
nails into the sides of the gullet near 
“The Man ”’ rock, as he had done at the 
gullet of the Douvres. 

The crevices of these rocks were pre- 
pared and well furnished with timber, al- 
most all’ of which was heart of oak. The 
rock on this side being much broken up, 
there were abundant cracks, and he was 
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able to fix even more nails there than in 
the base of the two Douvres. 

Suddenly, and as if some great breath 
had passed over it, the luminous appear- 
ance on the waters vanished. The twi- 
light becoming paler every moment, as- 
sumed its functions. 

The nails being driven, Gilliatt dragged 
beams and cords, and then chains to the 
spot; and without taking his eyes off his 
work, or permitting his mind to be di- 
_verted for a moment, he began to con- 
struct across the gorge of ‘‘ The Man,”’ 
with beams fixed horizontally, and made 
fast by cables, one of those open barriers 
which science has now adopted under the 
name of breakwaters. 

Those who have witnessed, for example, 
at La Rocquaine in Guernsey, or at Bourg- 
d’Kau in France, the effect produced by a 
few posts fixed in the rock, will understand 
the power of these simple preparations. 
This sort of breakwater is a combination 
of what is called in France ép2 with what 
is known in England as ‘‘adam.’”’ The 
breakwater is the chevaux-de-frise of for- 
tifications against tempests. Man can only 
struggle against the sea by taking advan- 
tage of this principle of dividing its forces. 

Meanwhile, the sun had risen, and was 
shining brightly. The sky was clear, the 
sea calm. 

Gilliatt pressed on his work. He, too, 
was calm; but there was anxiety in his 
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haste. He passed with long strides from 
rock to rock, and returned dragging wild- 
ly sometimes a rider, sometimes a binding 
strake. The utility of all this preparation 
of timbers now became manifest. It was 
evident that he was about to confront a 
danger which he had foreseen. 

A strong iron bar served him as a lever 
for moving the beams. 

The work was executed so fast that it 
was rather a rapid growth than a con- 
struction. He who has never seen a mili- 

tary pontooner at his work can scarcely 
form an idea of this rapidity. 

The eastern gutlet was still narrower 
than the western. There were but five or 
six feet of interval between the rocks. The 
smallness of this opening was an assist- 
ance. The space to be fortified and closed 
up being very little, the apparatus would 
be stronger, and might be more simple 
Horizontal beams, therefore, sufficed, the 
upright ones being useless. 

The first cross pieces of the breakwater 
being fixed, Gilliatt mounted upon them 
and listened once more. 

The murmurs had become significant. 

_ He continued his construction. He sup- 
ported it with the two catheads of the 
Durande, bound to the frame of beams by 
cords passed through the three pulley- 
sheaves. He made the whole fast by 
chains. 

The construction was little more than a 
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colossal hurdle, having beams for rods and 
chains in the place of wattles. 

It seemed woven together, quite as much 
as built. 

He multiplied the fastenings, and added 
nails where they were necessary. 

Having obtained a great quantity of bar 
iron from the wreck, he had been able to 
make a large number of these heavy nails. 

While still at work, he broke some bis- 
cuit with his teeth. He was thirsty, but 
he could not drink, having no more fresh 
water. He had emptied the can at his 
meal of the evening before. 

He added afterwards four or five more 
pieces of timber ; then climbed again upon 
the barrier and listened. 

The noises from the horizon had ceased ; 
all was still. 

The sea was smooth and quiet; deserv- 
ing all those complimentary phrases which 
worthy citizens bestow upon it when satis- 
fied with a trip. ‘A mirror,” “‘a pond,” - 
“like oil,”? and so forth. The deep blue of 
the sky responded to the deep green tint 
of the ocean. The sapphire and the emer- 
ald hues vied with each other. Each were 
perfect. Not acloud on high, not a line 
of foam below. In the midst of all this 
splendor, the April sun rose magnificently. 
It was impossible to imagine a lovelier 
day. 

On the verge of the horizon a flight of 
birds of passage formed a long dark line 
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against the sky. They were flying fast as 
if alarmed. : 

Gilliatt set to work again to raise the 
breakwater. 

He raised it as high as he could ; as high, 
indeed, as the curving of the rocks would 
permit. 

Towards noon the sun appeared to him 
to give more than its usual warmth. 
Noon is the critical time of the day. 
Standing upon the powerful frame which 
he had built up, he paused again to survey 
the wide expanse. 

The sea was more than tranquil. It was 
a dull dead calm. No sail was visible. 
The sky was everywhere clear; but from 
blue it had become white. The whiteness 
was singular. To the west, and upon the 
horizon, was a little spot of a sickly hue. 
The spot remained in the same place, but 
by degrees grew larger. Near the break- 
ers the waves shuddered ; but very gently. 

Gilliatt had done well to build his break- 
water. 

A tempest was approaching. 

The elements had determined to give 
battle. 
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BOOK III. 
THE STRUGGLE. 


—_——_—— 


a 
EXTREMES MEET. 


Noruine is more threatening than a 
late equinox. 

The appearance of the sea presents a 
strange phenomenon, resulting from what 
may be called the arrival of the ocean 
winds. 

In all seasons, but particularly at the 
epoch of the Syzygies, at the moment 
when least expected, the sea sometimes 
becomes singularly tranquil. That vast 
perpetual movement ceases; a sort of 
-drowsiness and languor overspreads it; 
and it seems weary and about to rest. 
Every rag of bunting, from the tiny 
streamer of the fishing-boat to the great 
flag of ships of war, droops against the 
mast. The admiral’s flag, the Royal and 
Imperial ensigns sleep alike. 

Suddenly all these streamers begin to 
flutter gently. 

If there happen to be clouds, the 
moment has then come for marking the 
formation of the czrrz; if the sun is set- 
ting, for observing the red tints of the 
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horizon; or if it be night and there is a. 
moon, for looking attentively for the 
halo. 

It is then that the captain or com- 
mander of a squadron, if he happen to 
possess one of those storm indicators, the 
inventor of which is unknown, notes his 
instrument carefully, and takes his pre- 
cautions against the south wind, if the 
clouds have an appearance like dissolved 
sugar; or against the north, if they 
exfoliate in crystallizations like brakes 
of brambles, or like fir woods. Then, too, 
the poor Irish or Breton fisherman, after 
having consulted some mysterious gnomon 
engraved by the Romans or by demons 
upon one of those straight enigmatical 
stones, which are called in Brittany 
Menhir, and in Ireland Cruach, hauls 
his boat up on the shore. 

Meanwhile the serenity of sky and ocean 

continues. The day dawns radiant, and 
Aurora smiles. It was this which filled 
the old poets and seers with religious 
horror; for men dared to suspect the 
falsity of the sun. Solem quis dicere 
falsum audeat ? 
- The sombre vision of nature’s secret 
laws is interdicted to man by the fatal 
opacity of surrounding things. The most 
terrible. and perfidious of her aspects is 
that which masks the convulsions of the 
deep. 

Some hours, and even days sometimes, 
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pass thus. Pilots raise their telescopes 
here and there. The faces of old seamen 
have always an expression of severity left 
‘upon them by the vexation of perpetually 
looking out for changes. 

Suddenly a great confused murmur is 
heard. A sort of mysterious dialogue 
takes place in the air. 

Nothing unusual is seen. 

The wide expanse is tranquil. 

Yet the noises increase. The dialogue 
becomes more audible. 

There is something beyond the horizon. 

Something terrible. It is the wind. 

The wind; or rather that populace of 
Titans which we call the gale. The un- 
seen multitude. 

India knew them as the Maroubs, Judea, 
as the Keroubim, Greece as the Aquilones. 
They are the invisible winged creatures of 
the Infinite. Their blasts sweep over the 
earth. 


The 
THE OCEAN WINDS. 


THEY come from “the immeasurable 
deep. Their wide wings need the breadth 
of the ocean gulf; the spaciousness of 
desert solitudes. The Atlantic, the Pa- 
cific—those vast blue plains—are their 
delight. They hasten thither in flocks. 
Commander Page witnessed, far out at 
sea, seven waterspouts at once. They 
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wander there, wild and terrible. The ever- 
ending yet eternal flux and refiux is their 
work. The extent of their power, the 
limits of their will, none know. They are 
the Sphinxes of the abyss: Gama was 
their-Cidipus. In that dark, ever-moving 
expanse, they appear with faces of cloud. 
He who perceives their pale lineaments in 
that wide dispersion, the horizon of the 
sea, feels himself in presence of an un- 
subduable power. It might be imagined 
that the proximity of human intelligence 
disquieted them, and that they revolted 
against it. The mind of man is invin- 
cible, but the elements baffle him. He 
can do nothing against the-power which 
is everywhere, and which none can bind. 
The gentle breath becomes a gale, smites 
with the force of a war-club, and then 
becomes gentle again. The winds attack 
with a terrible crash, and defend them- 
selves by fading into nothingness. He 
who would encounter them must use 
artifice. Their varying tactics, their swift 
redoubled blows, confuse. They fiy as 
often as they attack. They are tenacious 
and impalpable. ~Who can circumvent 
them? The prow of the Argo, cut from 
an oak of Dodona’s grove, that mys- 
terious pilot of the bark, spoke to them, 
and they insulted that  pilot-goddess. 
Columbus, beholding their approach at 
La Pinta, mounted upon the poop, and 
addressed them with the first verses of 
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St. John’s Gospel. Surcouf defied them: 
‘‘Here come the gang,’ he used to say. 
Napier greeted them with cannon-balls. 
They assume the dictatorship of chaos. 

Chaos is theirs, in which to wreak their 
mysterious vengeance: the den of the 
winds is more monstrous than that of 
lions. How many corpses lie in its deep 
recesses, where the howling gusts sweep 
without pity over that obscure and ghast- 
ly mass! The winds are heard whereso- 
ever they go, but they give ear to none. 
Their acts resemble crimes. None know 
on whom they cast their hoary surf; 
with what ferocity they hover over ship- 
wrecks, looking at times as if they flung 
their impious foam-flakes in the face of 
heaven. They are the tyrants of un- 
known regions. ‘“ Lwoghi spaventost,”’ 
murmured the Venetian mariners. 

The trembling fields of space are sub- 
jected to their fierce assaults. Things 
unspeakable come to pass in those de- 
serted regions. Some horseman rides in 
the gloom; the air is full of a forest 
sound ; nothing is visible; but the tramp 
of cavalcades is heard. The noonday is 
overcast with sudden night; a tornado 
passes. Or it is midmght, which sudden- 
ly becomes bright as day ; the polar lights 
are in the heavens. Whirlwinds pass in 
opposite ways, and in a sort of hideous 
dance, a stamping of the storms upon the 
waters. A cloud overburdened opens and 
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falls to earth. Other clouds, filled with 
red light, flash and roar; then frown 
again ominously. Emptied of their 
lightnings, they are but as spent brands. 
Pent-up rains dissolve in mists. Yonder 
sea appears a fiery furnace in which the 
rains are falling: flames seem to issue 
from the waves. The white gleam of the 
ocean under the shower is reflected to mar- 
vellous distances. The different masses 
transform themselves into uncouth shapes. 
Monstrous whirlpools make strange hol- 
lows in the sky. The vapors revolve, the 
waves spin, the giddy Naiads roll; sea 
and sky are livid; noises as of cries of 
despair are in the air. 

Great sheaves of shadow and darkness 
are gathered up, trembling in the far 
depths of the sky. Now and then there 
is a convulsion. The rumor becomes 
tumult 4s the wave becomes surge. The 
horizon, a confused mass of strata, oscil- 
lating ceaselessly. murmurs in a continual 
under-tone. Strange and sudden out- 
bursts break through the monotony. 
Cold airs rush forth, succeeded by warm 
blasts. The trepidation of the sea be- 
tokens anxious expectation, agony, terror 
profound, Suddenly the hurricane comes 
down, like a wild beast, to drink of the 
ocean: ® monstrous draught! The sea 
rises to the invisible mouth; a mound of 
water is formed; the swell increases, and 
the waterspout appears the Prester of 
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the ancients, stalactite above, stalagmite 
below, a whirling double-inverted cone, a 
point in equilibrium upon another, the em- 
brace of two mountains—a mountain of 
foam ascending, a mountain of vapor de- 
scending—terrible coition of the cloud and 
the wave. Like the column in Holy Writ, 
the waterspout is dark by day and ijumi- 
nous by night. In its presence the thunder 
itself is silent and seems cowed. 

The vast commotion of those solitudes 
has its gamut, a terrible crescendo. There 
are the gust, the squall, the storm, the 
gale, the tempest, the whirlwind, the 
waterspout—the sever chords of the lyre 
of the winds, the seven notes of the firma- 
ment. The heavens are a clear space, 
the sea a vast round ; but a breath passes, 
they have vanished, and all is fury and 
wild confusion. 

Such are these inhospitable realms. 

The winds rush, fly, swoop down, dwin- 
dle away, commence again; hover above, 
whistle, roar, and smile; they are fren- 
zied, wanton, unbridled, or sinking at ease 
upon the raging waves. Their howlings 
have a harmony of their own. They 
make all the heavens sonorous. They 
blow in the cloud as in a trumpet; they 
sing through the infinite space with the 
mingled tones of clarions, horns, bugles, 
and trumpets—a sort of Promethean fan- 
fare. 
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Such was the music of ancient Pan. 
Their harmonies are terrible. They have 
a colossal joy in the darkness. They 
drive and disperse great ships. Night 
and day, in all seasons, from the tropics 
to the pole, there is no truce; sounding 
their fatal trumpet through the tangled 
thickets of the clouds and waves, they 
pursue the grim chase of vessels in dis- 
tress. They have their packs of blood- 
hounds, and take their pleasure, setting 
them to bark among the rocks and bil- 
lows. They huddle the clouds together, 
and drive them diverse. They mould and 
knead the supple waters as with a million 
hands. 

The water is supple because it is incom- 
pressible. It slips away without effort. 
Borne down on one side, it escapes on the 
other. It is thus that waters become 
waves, and that the billows are a token 
of their liberty. 


LUE 
THE NOISES EXPLAINED. 


THE grand descent of winds upon the 
world takes place at the equinoxes. At 
this period the balance of tropic and pole 
librates; and the vast atmospheric tides 
pour their flood upon one hemisphere and 
their ebb upon another. The signs of 
Libra and Aquarius have reference to 
these phenomena, 
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It is the time of tempests. 

The sea awaits their coming, keeping 
silence. 

Sometimes ‘the sky looks sickly. Its 
face is wan. A thick dark veil obscures 
it. The mariners observe with uneasiness 
the angry aspect of the clouds. 

But it is its air of calm contentment 
which they dread the most. A smiling 
sky in the equinoxes is the tempest in gay 
disguise. It was under skies like these 
that ‘‘The Tower of Weeping Women,”’’ 
in Amsterdam, was filled with wives and 
mothers scanning the far horizon. 

When the vernal or autumnal storms de- 
lay to break, they are gathering strength; 
hoarding up their fury for more sure de- 
struction. Beware of the gale that has 
been’ long delayed. It was Angot who 
said that ‘‘the sea pays well old debts.” 
When the delay is unusually long, the 
sea betokens her impatience only by a 
deeper calm, but the magnetic intensity 
manifests itself by what might be called 
a fiery humor in the sea. Fire issues from 
the waves; electric air, phosphoric water. 
The sailors feel a strange lassitude. This 
time is particularly perilous for iron ves- 
sels; their hulls are then liable to produce 
variations of the compass, leading them 
to destruction. The transatlantic steam- 
vessel ‘‘Iowa ”’ perished from this cause. 

To those who are familiar with the sea, 
its asvect at these moments is singular. 
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It may be imagined to be both desiring 
and fearing the approach of the cyclone. 
Certain unions, though strongly urged by 
nature, are attended by this strange con- 
junction of terror and desire. The lioness 
in her tenderest moods flies from the lion. 
Thus the sea, in the fire of her passion, 
trembles at the near approach of her 
union with the tempest. The nuptials are 
prepared. Like the marriages of the 
ancient emperors, they are celebrated 
with immolations. The féte is heralded 
with disasters. 

Meanwhile, from yonder deeps, from the 
great open sea, from the unapproachable 
latitudes, from the lurid horizon of the 
watery waste, from the utmost bounds of 
the free ocean, the winds pour down. 

Listen ; for this is the famous equinox. 

The storm prepares mischief. In the 
old mythology these entities were recog- 
nized, indistinctly moving, in the grand 
scene of nature. Kolus plotted with Bo- 
reas. The alliance of element with ele- 
ment is necessary; they divide their task. 
One has to give impetus to the wave, the 
cloud, the stream: night is an auxiliary, 
and must be employed. There are com- 
passes to be falsified, beacons to be ex- 
tinguished, lanterns of lighthouses to be 
masked,«stars to be hidden. The sea must 
lend her aid. Every storm is preceded by a 
murmur. Behind the horizon line there is 
a premonitory whispering among the hur- 
ricanes. 
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This is the noise which is heard afar off 
in the darkness amidst the terrible silence 
of the sea. 

It was this significant whispering which 
Gilliatt had noted. The phosphorescence 
on the water had been the first warning, 
this murmur the second. 

If the demon Legion exists, he is as- 
suredly no other than the wind. 

The wind is complex, but the air is one. 

Hence it follows that all storms are 
mixed—a principle which results from the 
unity of the air. 

The entire abyss of heaven takes part in 
a tempest: the entire ocean also. The 
totality of its forces is marshalled for the 
strife. A wave is the ocean gulf; a gust 
is a gulf of the atmosphere. A contest 
with a storm is a contest with all the 
powers of sea and sky. 

It was Messier, that great authority 
among naval men, the pensive astronomer 
of the little lodge at Cluny, who said, 
““The wind comes from everywhere and 
is everywhere.’’ He had no faith in the 
idea of winds imprisoned even in inland 
seas. With him there were no Mediter- 
ranean winds; he declared that he recog- 
nized them as they wandered about the 
earth. He affirmed that on a certain day, 
at a certain hour, the Fohn of the Lake of 
Constance, the ancient Favonius of Lucre- 
tius, had traversed the horizon of Paris;. 
on another day, the Bora of the Adriatic ; 
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on another day, the whirling Notus, which 
is supposed to be confined in the round of 
the Cyciades. He indicated their cur- 
rents. He did not believe it impossible 
that the ‘“‘ Autan,’’ which circulates be- 
tween Corsica and the Balearic Isles, 
could escape from its bounds. He did not 
admit the theory of winds imprisoned like 
bears in their dens. It was he, too, who 
said that ‘“‘every rain comes from the 
tropics, and every flash of lightning from 
the pole.’? The wind, in fact, becomes 
saturated with electricity at the inter- 
section of the colures which marks the 
extremity of the axis, and with water at 
the equator; bringing moisture from the 
equatorial line and the electric fluid from 
the poles. 

The wind is ubiquitous. 

It is certamly not meant by this that 
the winds never move in zones. Nothing 
is better established than the existence of 
those continuous air currents; and aeriai 
navigation by means of the wind boats, to 
which the passion for Greek terminology 
has given the name of ‘‘aeroscaphes,”’ 
may one day succeed in utilizing the chief 
of these streams of wind. The regular 
‘ course of air streams is an incontestable 
fact. There are both rivers of wind and 
rivulets of wind, although their branches 
are exactly the reverse of water currents ; 
for in the air it is the rivulets which flow 
out of the rivers, and the smaller rivers 
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which flow out of the great streams in- 
stead of falling into them. Hence instead 
of concentration we have dispersion. 
_ The united action of the winds and the 
unity of the atmosphere result from this 
dispersion. The displacement of one 
molecule produces the displacement of 
another. The vast body of air becomes 
subject to one agitation. To these pro- 
found causes of coalition we must add the 
irregular surface of the earth, whose 
mountains furrow the atmosphere, con- 
torting and diverting the winds from their 
course, and determining the directions of 
counter currents in infinite radiations. 

The phenomenon of the wind is the oscil- 
lation of two oceans one against the other; 
the ocean of air, superimposed upon the 
ocean of water, rests upon these currents, 
and is convulsed with this vast agitation. 

The indivisible cannot produce separate 
action. No partition divides wave from 
wave. The islands of the Channel feel the 
influence of the Cape of Goo@ Hope. Nav- 
igation everywhere contends with the same 
monster; the sea isone hydra. The waves 
cover it as with a coat of scales. The ocean 
is Ceto. 

Upon that unity reposes an_ infinite 
variety. 
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LENE 
TURBA TURMA. 


ACCORDING to the compass there are 
thirty-two winds, that is to say, thirty- 
two points. But these directions may be 
subdivided indefinitely. Classed by its dl- 
rections, the wind is incalculable; classed 
by its kinds, it is infinite. Homer himself 
would have shrunk from the task of 
enumerating them. 

The polar current encounters the tropi- 
cal current. Heat and cold are thus com- 
bined ; the equilibrium is disturbed by a 
shock, the wave of wind issues forth and 
is distended, scattered and broken up in 
every direction in fierce streams. The dis- 
persion of the gusts shakes the streaming 
locks of the wind upon the four corners of 
the horizon. 

All the winds which blow are there. 
The wind of the Gulf Stream, which dis- 
gorges the great fogs of Newfoundland ; 
the wind of Peru, in the region of silent 
heavens, where no man ever heard the 
thunder roar; the wind of Nova Scotia, 
_ where flies the great auk (Alca «mpennis) 
with his furrowed beak; the iron whirl- 
winds of the Chinese seas; the wind of 
Mozambique, which destroys the canoes 
and junks; the electric wind, which the 
people of Japan denounce by the beating 
of a gong; the African wind, which blows 
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between Table Mountain and the Devil’s 
Peak, where it gains its liberty; the cur- 
rents of the equator, which pass over the 
‘trade winds, describing a parabola, the 
summit of which is always to the west; 
the Plutonian wind, which issues from cra- 
ters, the terrible breath of flames; the 
singular wind peculiar to the volcano Awa, 
which occasions a perpetual olive tint in 
the north; the Java monsoon, against 
which the people construct those casemates 
known as hurricane houses; the branching 
north winds called by the English ‘‘ Bush 
winds ;”’ the curved squalls of the Straits 
of Malacca, observed by Horsburgh ; the 
powerful south-west wind, called Pam- 
pero in Chili, and Rebojo at Buenos 
Ayres, which carries the great condor out 
to sea, and saves him from the pit where 
the Indian, concealed under a bullock-hide 
newly stripped, watches for him, lying on 
his back and bending his great bow with 
his feet; the chemical wind, which, ac- 
cording to Lemery, produces thunder- 
bolts from the clouds; the Harmattan of 
the Caffres ; the Polar snow-driver, which 
harnesses itself to the everlasting ice- 
bergs; the wind of the Gulf of Bengal, 
which sweeps over a continent to pillage 
the triangular town of wooden booths at 
Nijni-Novogorod, in which is held the 
ereat fair of Asia; the wind of the Cordil- 
leras, agitator of great waves and forests; 
the wind of the Australian Archipelago, 
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where the bee-hunters take the wild hives 
hidden under the forks of the branches of 
the giant encalyptus; the Sirocco, the 
Mistral, the Hurricane, the dry winds, the 
inundating and diluvian winds, the torrid 
winds, which scatter.dust from the plains 
of Brazil upon the streets of Genoa, 
which both obey and revolt against the 
diurnal rotation, and of which Herrara 
said, ‘‘ Malo viento torna contra el 
sol ;”’ those winds which hunt in couples, 
conspiring mischief, the one undoing the 
work of the other; and those old winds 
which assailed Columbus on the coast of 
Veragua, and which during forty days, 
from the 21st of October to the 28th of 
November, 1520, delayed and nearly frus- 
trated Magellan’s approach to the Pacific; 
and those which dismasted the Armada 
and confounded Philip II. Others, too, 
there are,*of the names of which there is 
no end. The winds, for instance, which 
carry showers of frogs and locusts, and 
drive before them clouds. of living things 
across the ocean; those which blow in 
what are called ‘‘ Wind-leaps,’’ and whose 
function is to destroy ships at sea; those 
which at a single blast throw the cargo 
out of trim, and compel the vessel to con- 
tinue her course half broadside over; the 
winds which construct the circum-cumuli ; 
the winds which mass together the cir- 
cum-strati; the dark heavy winds swelled 
with rains; the winds of the hailstorms ; 
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_ the fever winds, whose approach sets the 
salt springs and sulphur springs of Cala- 
bria boiling; those which give a glitter- 
ing appearance to the fur of African 
panthers, prowling among the bushes of 
Cape Ferro; those which come shaking 
from the cloud, like the tongue of a tri- 
gonocephal, the terrible forked lightning ; 
and those which bring whirlwinds of black 
snow. Such is the legion of winds. 

The Douvres rock heard their distant 
tramp at the moment when Gilliatt was 
constructing his breakwater. 

As we have said, the wind means the 
combination of all the winds of the earth. 


Vie 
GILLIATT’S ALTERNATIVES. 4 


THE mysterious ferces had chosen their 
time well. 

Chance, if chance exists, is sometimes 
far-seeing. 

While the sloop had been anchored in 
the little creek of ‘‘ The Man”’ rock, and 
as long as the machinery had been 
prisoned in the wreck, Giilliatt’s position 
had been impregnable. The sloop was in 
safety; the machinery sheltered. The 
Douvres, which held the hull of the 
Durande fast, condemned it to slow 
destruction, but protected it against. un- 
expected accidents. In any event, one 
resource had remained to him. If the 
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engine had been destroyed, Gilliatt would 
have been uninjured. He had still the 
sloop by which to escape. 

But to wait till the sloop was removed 
from the anchorage where she was inac- 
cessible ; to allow it to be fixed in the de- 
file of the Douvres; to watch until the 
sloop, too, was, as it were, entangled in 
the rocks ; to permit him to complete the 
salvage, the moving, and the final em- 
barkation of the machinery; to do no 
damage to that wonderful construction by 
which one man was enabled to put the 
whole aboard his bark; to acquiesce, in 
fact, in the success of his exploits so far ; 
this was but the trap which the elements 
had laid for him. Now for the first time 
he began to perceive in all its sinister 
characteristics the trick which the sea had 
been meditating so long. 

The machinery, the sloop, and their 
master were all now within the gorge of 
the rocks. They formed but a single 
point. One blow, and the sloop might 
be dashed to pieces on the rock, the ma- 
chinery destroyed, and Gilliatt drowned. 

The situation could not have been more 

critical. 

' ‘The sphinx, which men have imagined 
concealing herself in the cloud, seemed to 
mock him-with a dilemma. 

“Go orstay?” 

To go would have been madness ; to re- 
main was terrible. 
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val: 
THE COMBAT. 


GILLIATT ascended to the summit of 
the Great Douvre. 

From hence he could see around the 
horizon. 

The western side was appalling, A wall 
of cloud spread across it, barring the wide 
expanse from side to side, and ascending 
slowly from the horizon towards the zenith. 
This wall, straight lined, vertical, without 
a crevice in its height, without a rent in 
its structure, seemed built by the square 
and measured by the plumb-line. It was 
cloud in the likeness of granite. Its es- 
carpment, completely perpendicular at 
the southern extremity, curved a little 
towards the north, like a bent sheet of 
iron, presenting the steep slippery face of 
an inclined plane. The dark wall enlarged 
and grew; but its entablature never 
ceased for a moment to be parallel with 
the horizon line, which was almost indis- 
tinguishable in the gathering darkness. 
Silently, and altogether, the airy battle- 
ments ascended. No undulation, no wrin- 
kle, no projection changed its shape or 
moved its place. The aspect of this im- 
mobility in movement was impressive. 
The sun, pale in the midst of a strange 
sickly transparence, lighted up this out- 
line of the Apocalypse. Already the 
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cloudy bank had blotted out one half the 
space of the sky: shelving like the fear- 
ful talus of the abyss. It was the upris- 
ing of a dark mountain between earth 
and heaven. 

It was night falling suddenly upon 
midday. 

There was a heat in the air’as from an 
oven door, coming from that mysterious 
mass on mass. The sky, which from blue 
had become white, was now turning from 
white to a slatey gray. The sea beneath 
was leaden-hued and dull. There was no 
breath, no wave, no noise. Far as eye 
could reach, the desert ocean. No sail 
was visible on any side. The birds had 
disappeared. Some monstrous treason 
seemed abroad. 

The wall of cloud grew visibly larger. 

This moving mountain of vapors, which 
was approaching the Douvres, was one 
of those clouds which might be called the 
clouds of battle. Sinister appearances ; 
some strange, furtive glance seemed cast 
upon the beholder through that obscure 
mass up-piled. 

The approach was terrible. 

. Gilliatt observed it closely, and muttered 
to himself, “‘ I am thirsty enough, but you 
will give'‘me plenty to drink.’’ 

He stood there motionless a few mo- 
ments, his eye fixed upon the cloud bank, 


as if mentally taking a sounding of the 
tempest. 
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His galérienne was in the pocket of 
his jacket; he took it out and placed it 
on his head. Then he fetched from the 
cave, which had so long served him for a 
sleeping-place, a few things which he had 
kept there in reserve ; he put on his over- 
alls, and attired himself in his waterproof 
overcoat, like a knight who puts on his 
armor at the moment of battle. He had 
no shoes; but his naked feet had become 
, hardened to the rocks. 

This preparation for the storm being 
completed, he looked down upon his break- 
water, grasped the knotted cord hurried- 
ly, descended from the plateau of the 
Douvre, stepped on to the rocks below, 
and hastened to his store cavern. <A few 
moments later he was at work. ‘The vast 
silent cloud might have heard the strokes 
of his hammer. With the nails, ropes, 
and beams which still remained, he con- 
structed for the eastern gullet a second 
frame, which he succeeded in fixing at ten 
or twelve feet from the other. 

The silence was still profound. The 
blades of grass between the cracks of the 
rocks were not stirred. 

The sun disappeared suddenly. Gilliatt 
looked up. 

The rising cloud had just reached it. It 
was like the blotting out of day, succeeded 
by a mingled pale reflection. 

The immense wall of cloud had changed 
its appearance. It no longer retained its 
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unity. It had curved on reaching the 
zenith, whence it spread horizontally over 
the rest of the heavens. It had now its 
various stages. The tempest formation 
was visible, like the strata in the side of 
a trench. It was possible to distinguish 
the layers of the rain from the beds of 
hail. There was no lightning, but a hor- 
rible, diffused glare; for the idea of horror 
may be attached to light. The vague 
breathing of the storm was audible; the 
silence was broken by an obscure palpita- 
tion. Gilliatt, silent also, watched the 
giant blocks of vapor grouping themselves 
overhead forming the shapeless mass of 
clouds. Upon the horizon brooded and 
lengthened out a band of mist of ashen 
hue; in the zenith, another band of lead 
color. Pale, ragged fragments of cloud 
hung from the great mass above upon the 
mist below. The pile of cloud which 
formed the back-ground was wan, dull, 
gloomy. A thin, whitish, transverse 
cloud, coming no one could tell whither, 
cut the high dark wall obliquely from 
north to south. One of the extremities 
of this cloud trailed along the surface of 
the sea. At the point where it touched 
the waters, a dense red vapor was visible 
in the midst of the darkness. Below it, 
smaller ‘clouds, quite black and very low, 
were flying as if bewildered or moved by 
opposite currents of air. The immense 
cloud beyond increased from all points at 
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once, darkened the eclipse, and continued 
to spread its sombre pall. In the east, 
behind Gilliatt, there was only one clear 
porch in the heavens, which was rapidly 
being closed. Without any feeling of 
wind abroad, a strange flight of gray 
downy particles seemed to pass; they 
were fine and scattered as if some 
gigantic bird had been plucked of its 
plumage behind the bank of cloud. A 
dark compact roof had gradually formed 
itself, which on the verge of the horizon 
touched the sea, and mingled in darkness 
with it. The beholder had a vague sense 
of something advancing steadily towards 
him. It was vast, heavy, ominous. Sud- 
denly an immense peal of thunder burst 
upon the air. 

Gilliatt himself felt the shock. The 
rude reality in the midst of that visionary 
region has something in it terrific. The 
listener might fancy that he hears some- 
thing falling in the chamber of giants. 
No electric flash accompanied the report. 
It was a blind peal. The silence was pro- 
found again. There was an interval, as 
when combatants take up their position. 
Then appeared slowly, one after the other, 
great shapeless flashes; these flashes were 
silent. The wall of cloud was now a vast 
cavern, with roofs and arches. Outlines 
of forms were traceable among them ; 
monstrous heads were vaguely shadowed 
forth; rocks seemed to stretch out; 
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elephants bearing turrets, seen for a 
moment, vanished. A column of vapor, 
straight, round, and dark, and _ sur- 
mounted by a white mist, simulated the 
form of a colossal steam vessel engulfed, 
hissing, and smoking beneath the waves. 
Sheets of cloud undulated like folds of 
giant flags. In the centre, under a thick 
purple pall, a nucleus of dense fog sunk 
motionless, inert, impenetrable by the 
electric fires; a sort of hideous foetus in 
the bosom of the tempest. 

Suddenly Gilliatt felt a breath moving 
his hair. Two or three large spots of rain 
fell heavily around him on the rock. Then 
there was a second thunder-clap. The 
‘wind was rising. 

The terror of darkness was at its 
highest point. The first peal of thunder 
had shaken the sea; the second rent the 
wall of cloud from top to base; a breach 
was visible; the pent-up deluge rushed 
towards it; the rent became like a gulf 
filled with rain. The outpouring of the 
tempest had begun. 

The moment was terrible. 

Rain, wind, hghtnings, thunder, waves 
swirling upwards to the clouds, foam, 
hoarse _ noises, whistlings, mingled to- 
gether like monsters suddenly unloosened. 

For a‘ solitary man, imprisoned with an 
overloaded vessel, between two danger- 
ous rocks in mid-ocean, no crisis could 
have been more menacing. The danger 
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of the tide, over which he had triumphed, 
was nothing UE adil with the danger of 
the tempest. 

Surrounded on all sides by dangers, 
Gilhatt, at the last moment, and before 
the crowning peril, had developed an 
ingenious strategy. He had secured his 
basis of operations in the enemies’ ter- 
ritory; had pressed the rock into his 
service. The Douvres, originally his 
enemy, had become his second in that 
immense duel. Out of that sepulchre he 
had constructed a fortress. He was built 
up among those formidable sea ruins. He 
was blockaded, but well defended. He 
had, so to speak, set his back against the 
wall, and stood face to face with the hur- 
ricane. He had barricaded the narrow 
strait, that highway of the waves. This, 
indeed, was the only possible course. It 
seemed as if the ocean, like other despots, 
might be brought to reason by the aid of 
barricades. The sloop might be considered 
secure on three sides. Closely wedged be- 
tween the two interior walls of the rock, 
made fast by three anchorings, she was 
sheltered from the north by the Little 
Douvre, on the south by the Great one; 
terrible escarpments, more accustomed to 
wreck vessels than to save them. On the 
western side she was protected by the 
frame of timbers made fast and nailed to 
the rocks—a tried barrier which had with- 
stood the rude flood-tide of the sea; a 
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veritable citadel-gate, having for its sides 
the columns of the rock—the two Douvres 
themselves. Nothing was to be feared 
from that side. It was on the eastern 
side only that there was danger. 

On that side there was no protection but 
the breakwater. A breakwater is an ap- 
paratus for dividing and distributing. It 
requires at least twoframes. Gilliatt had 
only had time to construct one. He was 
compelled to build the second in the very 
presence of the tempest. 

Fortunately the wind came from the 
north-west. The wind isnot always adroit 
in its attacks. The north-west wind, which 
is the ancient ‘‘ galerno,”’ had little effect 
upon the Douvres. It assailed the rocks 
in flank, and drove the waves neither 
against the one nor the other of the two 
gullets: so that instead of rushing into a 
defile, they dashed themselves against a 
wall. 

But the currents of the wind are curved, 
and it was probable that there would be 
some sudden change. If it should veer to 
the east before the second frame could be 
constructed the peril would be great. The 
irruption of the sea into the gorge would 
be complete, and all would probably be 
lost. 

The wildness of the storm went on in- 
creasing. The essence of a tempest is the 
rapid succession of its blows. That is its 
strength; but it is also its weakness. Its 
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fury gives the opportunity to human intel- 
ligence, and man spies its weak points for 
his defence ; but under what overwhelming 
assaults! No respite, no interruption, no 
truce, no pause for taking breath. There 
seems an unspeakable cowardice in that 
prodigality of inexhaustible resources. 

All the tumult of the wide expanse . 
rushed towards the Douvres. Voices were 
heard in the darkness. What could they 
be? The ancient terror of the sea was 
there. At times they seemed to speak as 
if some one was uttering words of com- 
mand. There were clamors, strange trep- 
idations, and then that majestic roar which 
the mariners call the ‘“‘Ocean cry.’”’ The 
indefinite and flying eddies of the wind 
whistled, while curling the waves and 
flinging them like giant quoits, cast by in- 
visible athletes, against the breakers. The 
enormous surf streamed over all the rocks; 
torrents above; foam below. Then the 
roaring was redoubled. No uproar of men 
or beasts could yield an idea of that din 
which mingled with the incessant breaking 
of the sea. The clouds cannonaded, the 
hailstones poured their volleys, the surf 
mounted to the assault. As far as eye 
could reach, the sea was white ; ten leagues 
of yeasty water filled the horizon. Doors 
of fire were opened, clouds seemed burnt 
by clouds, and showed like smoke above a 
nebulous red mass, resembling burning 


embers. Floating conflagrations rushed 
3 Vol. 13 
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together and amalgamated, each changing 
the shape of the other. From the midst 
of the dark roof a terrible arsenal appeared 
to be emptied out, hurling downward from 
the gulf, pell-mell, waterspouts, hail tor- 
rents, purple fire, phosphoric gleams, dark- 
ness, and lightnings. 

Meanwhile Gilliatt seemed to pay no at- 
tention to the storm. His head was bent 
over his work. The second framework be- 
gan to approach completion. To every 
clap of thunder he replied with a biow of 
his hammer, making a cadence which was 
audible even amidst that tumult. He was 
bareheaded, for a gust had carried away 
his galérvenne. 

He suffered from a burning thirst. Lit- 
tle pools of rain had formed in the rocks 
around him. From time to time he took 
some water in the hollow of his hand and 
drank. Then, without even looking up- 
ward to observe the storm, he applied him- 
self anew to his task. ’ 

All might depend upon a moment. He 
knew the fate that awaited him if his 
breakwater should not be completed in 
time. Of what avail could it be to lose a 
-moment in looking for the approach of 
death ? 

The turmoil around him was like that of 
a vast* bubbling caldron. Crash and up- 
roar were everywhere. Sometimes the 
lightning seemed to descend a sort of lad- 
der. The electric flame returned . inces- 
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santly to the same points of the rock, 
where there were probably metallic veins. 
Hailstones fell of enormous size. Gilliatt 
was compelled to shake the folds of his 
overcoat, even the pockets of which be- 
came filled with hail. 

The storm had now rotated to the west, 
and was expending its fury upon the barri- 
cades of the two Douvres. But Gilliatt 
had faith in his breakwaters, and with 
goodreason. These barricades, made of a 
great portion of the fore-part of the Du- 
rande, took the shock of the waves easily. 
Elasticity is a resistance. The experi- 
ments of Stephenson establish the fact that 
against the waves, which are themselves 
elastic, a raft of timber, joined and chained 
together in a certain fashion, will form a 
more powerful obstacle than a breakwater 
of masonry. The barriers of the Douvres 
fulfilled these conditions. They were, more- 
over, So ingeniously made fast, that the 
waves striking them beneath were like 
hammers beating in nails, pressing and 
consohdating the work upon the rocks. 
To demolish them it would have been nec- 
essary to overthrow the Douvres them- 
selves. The surf, in fact, was only able to 
cast over upon the sloop some flakes of 
foam. On that side, thanks to the barrier, 
the tempest ended only in harmless insult. 
Gilhatt turned his back upon the scene. 
He heard composedly its useless rage upon 
the rocks behind him. 
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The foam-flakes coming from all sides 
were like flights of down. The vast irri- 
tated ocean deluged the rocks, dashed , 
over them and raged within, penetrated 
into the network of their interior fissures, 
and issued again from the granitic masses 
by the narrow chinks, forming a kind of 
inexhaustible fountains playing peacefully 
in the midst of that deluge. Here and 
there a silvery network fell gracefully 
from these spouts in the sea. 

The second frame of the eastern barrier 
was nearly completed. A few more knots 
of rope and ends of chains and this new 
rampart would be ready to play its part 
in barring out the storm. 

Suddenly there was a great brightness ; 
the rain ceased ; the clouds rolled asunder; 
the wind had just shifted ; a sort of high, 
dark window opened in the zenith, and 
the lightnings were extinguished. The 
end seemed to have come. It was but the 
commencement. 

The change of wind was from the north- 
west to the north-east. 

The storm was preparing to burst forth 
again with a new legion of hurricanes. 
_ The north was about to mount to the as- 
sault. Sailors call this dreaded moment 
of transition the ‘“‘ Return storm.’’ The 
southern wind brings most rain, the north 
wind most lightning. 

The attack, coming now from the east, 
was directed against the weak point of 
the position. 
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This time Gilliatt interrupted his work 
and looked around him. 

He stood erect upon a curved projection 
of the rock behind the second barrier, 
which was nearly finished. If the first 
frame had been carried away, it would 
have broken down the second, which was 
not yet consolidated, and must have 
crushed him. Gilliatt, in the place that 
he had chosen, must in that case have 
been destroyed before seeing the sloop, 
the machinery, and all his work shattered 
and swallowed up in the gulf. Such was 
the possibility which awaited him. He 
accepted it, and contemplated it sternly. 

In that wreck of all his hope, to die at 
once would have been his desire; to die 
first, as he would have regarded it—for 
the machinery produced in his mind the 
effect of a living being. He moved aside 
his hair, which was beaten over his eyes 
by the wind, grasped his trusty mallet, 
drew himself up in a menacing -attitude, 
and awaited the event. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 

A flash of lightning gave the signal ; 
the livid opening in the zenith closed; a 
driving torrent of rain fell; then all be- 
came dark, save where the lightnings 
broke forth once more. The attack had 
recommenced in earnest. 

A heavy swell, visible from time to 
time in the blaze of the lightning, was 
rolling in the east beyond ‘‘ The Man” 
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rock. It resembled a huge wall of glass. 
It was green and without foam, and it 
stretched across the wide expanse. It 
was advancing towards the breakwater, 
increasing as it approached. It was a 
singular kind of gigantic cylinder, rolling 
upon the ocean. The thunder kept up a 
hollow rumbling. 

The great wave struck “The Man” 
rock, broke in twain, and passed beyond. 
The broken wave, rejoined, formed a 
mountain of water, and instead of advanc- 
ing in parallel line as before, came down 
perpendicularly upon the breakwater. 

The shock was terrific: the whole wave 
became a roaring surf. 

It is impossible for those who have not 
witnessed them to imagine those snowy 
avalanches which the sea thus precipi 
tates, and under which it engulfs for the 
moment rocks of more than a hundred 
feet in height, such, for example, as the 
Great Anderlo at Guernsey, and the Pin- 
nacle at Jersey. At Saint- Mary of Mad- 
agascar it passes completely over the 
promontory of Tintingue. 

For some moments the sea drowned 
everything. Nothing was visible except 
the furious waters, an enormous breadth 
of foam, the whiteness of a winding-sheet 
blowing in the draught of a sepulchre; 
nothing was heard but the roaring storm 
working devastation around. — 

When the foam subsided, Gilliatt was 
still standing at his post. 
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The barrier had stood firm. Not a 
chain was broken, not a nail displaced. It 
had exhibited under the trial the two 
chief qualities of a breakwater; it had 
proved flexible as a hurdle and firm as a 
wall. The surf falling upon it had dis- 
solved into a shower of drops. 

A river of foam rushing along the zig- 
zags of the defile subsided as it ap- 
proached the sloop. 

The man who had put this curb upon 
the fury of the ocean took no rest. 

The storm fortunately turned aside its 
fury for a moment. The fierce attack of 
the waves was renewed upon the wall of 
the rock. There was a respite, and Gil- 
liatt took advantage of it to complete the 
interior barrier. 

The daylight faded upon his labors. 
The hurricane continued its violence upon 
_the flank of the rocks with a mournful 
solemnity. The stores of fire and water 
in the sky poured out incessantly without 
exhausting themselves. The undulations 
of the wind above and below were like the 
movements of a dragon. 

Nightfall brought scarcely any deeper 
night. The change was hardly felt, for 
the darkness was never complete. Tem- 
pests, alternately darkening and illumining 
by their lightnings, are merely intervals 
of the visible and invisible. All is pale 
glare, and then all is darkness. Spectral 
shapes issue forth suddenly, and return as 
suddenly into the deep shade. 
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A phosphoric zone, tinged with the 
hue of the aurora borealis, appeared like 
gnastly flames behind the dense clouds, 
giving to all things a wan aspect, and 
making the rain-drifts luminous. 

This uncertain light aided Gilliatt, and 
directed him in his operations. By its 
help he was enabled to raise the forward 
barrier. The breakwater was now almost 
complete. As he was engaged in making 
fast a powerful cable to the last beam, the 
gale blew directly in his face. This com- 
pelled him to raise his head. The wind had 
shifted abruptly to the north-east. The 
assault upon the eastern gullet recom- 
menced. Gilliatt cast his eyes around the 
horizon. Another great wall of water 
was approaching. 

The wave broke with a great shock; a 
second followed ; then another and another 
still; then five or six almost together; 
then a last shock of tremendous force. 

This last wave, which was an accumula- 
tion of forces, had a singular resemblance 
to a living thing. It would not have been 
difficult to imagine in the midst of that 
swelling mass the shapes of fins and gill- 
coverings. It fell heavily and broke upon 
the barriers. Its almost animal form 
was torn to pieces in the shape of spouts 
and gushes, resembling the crushing to 
death of some sea hydra upon that block 
of rocks and timbers. The swell rushed 
through, sibsiding but devastating as it 
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went. The huge wave seemed to bite and 
cling to its victim as it died. The rock 
shook to its base. A savage howling 
mingled with the roar; the foam flew far 
like the spouting of a leviathan. 

The subsidence exhibited the extent of 
the ravages of the surf. This last es- 
calade had not been ineffectual. The 
breakwater had suffered this time. <A 
long and heavy beam, torn from the first 
barrier, had been carried over the second, 
and hurled violently upon the projecting 
rock on which Gilliatt had stood but a 
moment before. By good fortune he had 
not returned there. Had he done so, his 
death had been inevitable. 

There was a remarkable circumstance 
in the fall of this beam, which by pre- 
venting the framework rebounding, saved 
Gilliatt from greater dangers. It even 
proved useful to him, as will be seen, in 
another way. 

Between the projecting rock and the 
interior wall of the defile there was a 
large interval, something like the notch 
of an axe, or the split of a wedge. One of 
the extremities of the timber hurled into 
the air by the waves had stuck fast into 
this notch in falling. The gap had become 
enlarged. 

Gilliatt was struck with an idea. It 
was that of bearing heavily on the other 
extremity. 

The beam caught by one end in the 
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nook, which it had widened, projected 
from it straight as an _ outstretched 
arm. This species of arm _ projected 
parallel with the anterior wall of the 
defile, and the disengaged end stretched 
from its resting place about eighteen or 
twenty inches. A good distance for the 
object to be attained. 

Gilliatt raised himself by means of his 
hands, feet and knees to the escarpment, 
and then turned his back, pressing both 
his shoulders against the enormous lever. 
The beam was long, which increased its 
raising power. The rock was already 
loosened ; but he was compelled to renew 
his efforts again and again. The sweat- 
drops rolled from his forehead as rapidly 
as the spray. The fourth attempt ex- 
hausted all his powers. There was a 
cracking noise; the gap spreading in the 
shape of a fissure, opened its vast jaws, 
and the heavy mass fell into the narrow 
space of the defile with a noise like the 
echo of the thunder. 

The mass fell straight, and without 

breaking ; resting in its bed like a Druid 
cromlech precipitated in one piece. 
' The beam which had served as a lever 
descended with the rock, and Gilliatt, 
stumbling forward as it gave way, nar- 
rowly escaped falling. 

The bed of the pass at this part was full 
of huge round stones, and there was little 
water. The monolith lying in the boiling 
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foam, the flakes of which fell on Gilliatt 
where he stood, stretched from side to side 
of the great parallel rocks of the defile, 
and formed a transversal wall, a sort of 
cross-stroke between the two escarpments. 
Its two ends touched the rocks. It had 
been a little too long to lie flat, but its 
summit of soft rock was struck off with 
the fall. The result of this fall was a 
singular sort of cul-de-sac, which may 
still be seen. The water behind this stony 
barrier is almost always tranquil. 

This was a rampart more invincible 
still than the forward timbers of the Du- 
rande fixed between the two Douvres. 

The barrier came opportunely. 

The assaults of the sea had continued. 
The obstinacy of the waves is always in- 
creased by an obstacle. The first frame 
began to show signs of breaking up. One 
breach, however small, in a breakwater, 
is always serious. It inevitably enlarges, 
and there is no means of supplying its 
place, for the sea would sweep away the 
workmen. 

A flash which lighted up the rocks re- 
vealed to Gilliatt the nature of the mis- 
chief; the beams broken down, the ends 
of rope and fragments of chain swinging 
in the winds, and a rent in the centre of 
the apparatus. The second frame was 
intact. 

Though the block of stone so powerfully 
overturned by Gilliatt in the defile behind 
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the breakwater was the strongest pos- 
sible barrier, it had a defect. It was too 
low. The surge could not destroy, but 
could sweep over it. 

It was useless to think of building it 
higher. Nothing but masses of rock could 
avail upon a barrier of stone; but how 
could such masses be detached? or, if 
detached, how could they be moved, or 
raised, or piled, or fixed? Timbers may 
be added, but rocks cannot. 

Gilliatt was not Enceladus. 

The very little height of this rocky isth- 
mus rendered him anxious. 

The effects of this fault were not long 
in showing themselves. The assaults upon 
the breakwater were incessant; the heavy 
seas seemed not merely to rage, but to 
attack with determination to destroy it. 
A sort of trampling noise was heard upon 
the jolted framework. 

Suddenly the end of a binding strake, 
detached from the dislocated frame, was 
swept away over the second barrier and 
across the transversal rock, falling in the 
defile, where the water seized and carried 
it into the sinuosities of the pass. Gilliatt 
' lost sight of it. It seemed probable that 
it would. do some injury to the sloop. 
Fortunatély, the water in the interior of 
the rocks, shut in on all sides, felt little of 
the commotion without. The waves there 
were comparatively trifling, and the shock 
was not likely to be very severe. For the 
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rest, he had little time to spare for reflec- 
tion upon this mishap. Every variety of 
danger was arising at once; the tempest 
was concentrated upon the vulnerable 
point ; destruction was imminent. 

The darkness was profound for a mo- 
ment: the lightnings paused—a sort of 
sinister connivance. The cloud and the 
sea became one: there was a dull peal. 

This was followed by a terrible outburst. 
The frame which formed the front of the 
barriers was swept away. The fragments 
of beams were visible in the rolling waters. 
The sea was using the first breakwater 
as an engine for making a breach in the 
second. 

Gilliatt experienced the feeling of a gen- 
eral who sees his advanced guard driven 
in. 

The second construction of beams re- 
sisted the shock. The apparatus behind 
it was powerfully secured and buttressed. 
But the broken frame was heavy, and was 
at the mercy of the waves, which were 
incessantly hurling it forward and with- 
drawing it. The ropes and chains which 
remained unsevered prevented its entirely 
breaking up, and the qualities which Gil- 
liatt had given it as a means of defense 
made it, in the end, a more effective 
weapon of destruction. Instead of a 
buckler, it had become a battering-ram. 
Besides this, it was now full of irregular- 
ities from breaking; ends of timbers pro- 
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jected from all parts; and it was, as it 
were, covered with teeth and spikes. No 
sort of arm could have been more effective, 
or more fitted for the handling of the 
tempest. It was the projectile, while the 
sea played the part of the catapult. 

The blows succeeded each other with a 
dismal regularity. Gilliatt, thoughtful 
and. anxious, behind that barricaded por- 
tal, listened to the sound of death knocking 
loudly for admittance. 

He reflected with bitterness that, but 
for the fatal entanglement of the funnel of 
the Durande in the wreck, he would have 
been at that very moment, and even since 
the morning, once more at Guernsey, in 
the port, with the sloop out of danger and 
with the machinery saved. 

The dreaded moment arrived. The de- 
struction was complete. There was a 
sound like a death-rattle. The entire 
frame of the breakwater, the double ap- 
paratus, crushed and mingled confusedly, 
came in a whirl of foam, rushing upon the 
stone barricade like chaos upon a moun- 
tain, where it stopped. Here the frag- 
ments lay together, a mass of beams pene- 
trable by the waves, but still breaking 
their force. The conquered barrier strug- 
gled nobly against destruction. The 
waves liad shattered it, and in their turn 
were shattered against it. Though over- 
thrown, it still remained in some degree 
effective. - The rock which barred its pas- 
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sage, an immovable obstacle, held it fast. 
The defile, as we have said, was very nar- 
row at that point; the victorious whirl- 
wind had driven forward, mingled and 
piled up the wreck of the breakwater in 
this narrow pass. The very violence of 
the assault, by heaping up the mass and 
driving the broken ends one into the other, 
had contributed to make the pile firm. It 
was destroyed, but immovable. A few 
pieces of timber only were swept away 
and dispersed by the waves. One passed 
through the air very near to Gilliatt. He 
felt the counter current upon his forehead. 

Some waves, however, of that kind which 
in great tempests return with an imper- 
turbable regularity, swept over the ruins 
of the breakwater. They fell into the de- 
file, and in spite of the many angles of the 
passage, set the waters within in commo- 
tion. The waters began to roll through 
the gorge ominously. The mysterious em- 
braces of the waves among the rocks were 
audible. 

What means were there of preventing 
this agitation extending as far as the sloop ? 
It would not require a long time for the 
‘blasts of wind to create a tempest through 
all the windings of the pass. A few heavy 
seas would be sufficient to stave in the 
sloop and scatter her burden. 

Gilliatt shuddered as he reflected. 

But he was not disconcerted. Nodefeat 
could daunt his soul. 
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The hurricane had now discovered the 
true plan of attack, and was rushing 
fiercely between the two walls of the strait. 

Suddenly a crash was heard, resounding 
and prolonging itself through the defile at 
some distance behind him: a crash more 
terrible than any he had yet heard. 

It came from the direction of the sloop. 

Something disastrous was happening 
there. 

Gilliatt hastened towards it. 

From the eastern gullet where he was, 
he could not see the sloop on account of 
the sharp turns of the pass. At the last 
turn he stopped and waited for the light- 
ning. 

The first flash revealed to him the posi- 
tion of affairs. 

The rush of the sea through the eastern 
entrance had been met by a blast of wind 
from the other end. A disaster was near 
at hand. i 

The sloop had received no visible dam- 
age; anchored as she was, the storm had 
little power over her, but the carcase of 
the Durande was distressed. 

In such a tempest, the wreck presented 
a considerable surface. It was entirely 
out of the sea in the air, exposed. The 
breach which Gilliatt had made, and which 
he had passed the engine through, had — 
rendered the hull still weaker. The keel- 
son was snapped, the vertebral column of 
the skeleton was broken. 
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The hurricane had passed over it. 
Scarcely more than this was needed to 
complete its destruction. The planking 
of the deck had bent like an opened book. 
The dismemberment had begun. It was 
the noise of this dislocation which had 
reached Gilliatt’s ears in the midst of the 
tempest. 

The disaster which presented itself as he 
approached appeared almost irremediable. 

The square opening which he had cut in 
the keel had becomea gaping wound. The 
wind had converted the smooth-cut hole 
into a ragged fracture. This transverse 
breach separated the wreck in two. The 
after-part, nearest to the sloop, had re- 
mained firm in its bed of rocks. The for- 
ward portion which faced him was hang- 
ing. <A fracture, while it holds, is a sort 
of hinge. The whole mass oscillated, as 
the wind moved it, with a doleful noise. 
Fortunately the sloop was no longer be- 
neath it. 

But this swinging movement shook the 
other portion of the hull, still wedged 
and immovable as it was between the 
two Douvres. From shaking to casting 
down the distance is not far. Under the 
obstinate assaults of the gale, the dislo- 
cated part might suddenly carry away 
the other portion, which almost touched 
the sloop. In this case, the whole wreck, 
together with the sloop and the engine, 
must be swept into the sea and swallowed 


up. 
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All this presented itself to his eyes. It 
was the end of all. How could it be pre- 
vented ? 

Gilliatt was one of those who are ac- 
customed to snatch the means of safety 
out of danger itself. He collected his 
ideas for a moment. Then he hastened to 
his arsenal and brought his hatchet. 

The mallet had served him well, it was 
now the turn of the axe. 

He mounted upon the wreck, got a foot- 
ing on that part of the planking which 
had not given way, and leaning over the 
precipice of the pass between the Dou- 
vres, he began to cut away the broken 
joists and the planking which supported 
the hanging portion of the hull. 

His object was to effect the separation 
of the two parts of the wreck, to disen- 
cumber the half which remained firm, to 
throw overboard what the waves had 
seized, and thus share the prey with the 
storm. The hanging portion of the 
wreck, borne down by the wind and by its 
own weight, adhered only at one or two 
points. The entire wreck resembled a 
folding-screen, one leaf of which, half 
hanging, beat against the other. Five or 
six pieces of the planking only, bent and 
started, but not broken, still held. Their 
fractures creaked and enlarged at every 
gust, and the axe, so to speak, had but to 
help the labor of the wind. This more 
than half-severed condition, while it in- 
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creased the facility of the work, also 
rendered it dangerous. The whole might 
give way beneath him at any moment. 
The tempest had reached its highest 
point. The convulsion of the sea reached 
the heavens. Hitherto the storm had 
been supreme, it had seemed to work its 
own imperious will, to give the impulse, 
to drive the waves to frenzy, while still 
preserving a sort of sinister lucidity. 
Below was fury—above anger. The 
heavens are the breath, the ocean only 
foam, hence the authority of the wind. 
But the intoxication of its own horrors 
had confused it. It had become a mere 
whirlwind ; it was a blindness leading to 
. night. There are times when tempests 
become frenzied, when the heavens are 
attacked with a sort of delirium; when 
the firmament raves and hurls its light- 
nings blindly. No terror is greater than 
this. It isa hideous moment. The trem- 
bling of the rock was at its height. Every 
storm has a mysterious course, but now 
it loses its appointed path. It is the most 
dangerous point of the tempest. ‘ At 
that moment,’’ says Thomas Fuller, ‘the 
wind is a furious maniac.”’ It is at that 
instant that that continuous discharge of 
electricity takes place which Piddington 
calls ‘‘ the cascade of lightnings.” It is 
at that instant that in the blackest spot 
of the clouds, none know why, unless it be 
to spy the universal terror, a circle of 
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blue light appears, which the Spanish 
sailors of ancient times calied the eye of 
the tempest, el ojo de la tempestad. That 
terrible eye looked down upon Gilliatt. 
Gilliatt on his part was surveying the 
heavens. He raised his head now. 
After every stroke of his hatchet he stood 
erect and gazed upwards, almost haugh- 
tily. He was, or seemed to be, too near 
destruction not to feel self-sustained. 
Would he despair? No! In the presence 
of the wildest fury of the ocean he was 
watchful as well as bold. He planted his 
feet only where the wreck was firm. He 
ventured his life, and yet was careful ; 
for his determined spirit, too, had reached 
its highest point. His strength had grown , 
tenfold greater. He had become heated 
with his own intrepidity. The strokes of 
his hatchet were like blows of defiance. 
He seemed to have gained in directness 
what the tempest had lost. A pathetic 
struggle! On the one hand, an indefati- 
gable will; on the other, inexhaustible 
power. It was a contest with the ele- 
ments for the prize at his feet. The clouds 
took the shape of Gorgon masks in the 
immensity of the heavens; every possible 
form of terror appeared; the rain came 
from the. sea, the surf from the cloud; 
phantoms of the wind bent down; 
meteoric faces revealed themselves and 
were again eclipsed, leaving the darkness 
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more monstrous : then there was nothing 
seen but the torrents coming from all 
sides—a boiling sea; cumuli heavy with 
hail, ashen-hued, ragged-edged, appeared 
seized with a sort of whirling frenzy; 
strange rattlings filled the air; the in- 
verse currents of electricity observed by 
Volta darted their sudden flashes from 
cloud to cloud. The prolongation of the 
lightnings was terrible ; the flashes passed 
near to Gilliatt. The very ocean seemed 
astonished. He passed to and fro upon 
the tottering wreck, making the deck 
tremble under his steps, striking, cutting, 
hacking with the hatchet in his hand, 
pallid in the gleam of the lightning, his 
long hair streaming, his feet naked, in 
rags, his face covered with the foam of 
the sea, but grand still amid that mael- 
strom of the thunderstorm. 

Against these furious powers man has 
no weapon but his invention. Invention 
was Gilliatt’s triumph. His object was 
to allow all the dislocated portions of the 
wreck to fall together. For this reason 
he cut away the broken portions without 
entirely separating them, leaving some 
parts on which they still swung. Sud- 
denly he stopped, holding his axe in the 
air. The operation was complete. The 
entire portion went with a crash. 

The mass rolled down between the two 
Douvres, just below Gilliatt, who stood 
‘upon the wreck, leaning over and obsery- 
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ing the fall. It fell perpendicularly into 
the water, struck the rocks, and stopped 
in the defile before touching the bottom. 
Enough remained out of the water to rise 
more than twelve feet above the waves. 
The vertical mass of planking formed a 
wall between the two Douvres; like the 
rock overturned crosswise higher up the 
defile, it allowed only a slight stream of 
foam to pass through -at its two ex- 
tremities, and thus was a fifth barricade 
improvised by Gilliatt against the tem- 
pest in that passage of the seas. 

The hurricane itself, in its blind fury, 
had assisted in the construction of this 
last barrier. 

It was fortunate that the proximity of 
the two walls had prevented the mass of 
wreck from falling to the bottom. This 
circumstance gave the barricade greater 
height; the water, besides, could flow 
under the obstacle, which diminished the 
power of the waves. That which passes 
below cannot pass over. This is partly 
the secret of the floating breakwater. 

Henceforth, let the storm do what it 
might, there was nothing to fear for the 
sloop or the machinery. The water 
around them could not become agitated 
again. . Between the barrier of the Dou- 
vres, which covered them on the west, 
and the barricade which protected them 
from the east, no heavy sea or wind could 
reach them. 
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Gilliatt had plucked safety out of the 
catastrophe itself. The storm had been 
his fellow-laborer in the work. 

This done, he took a little water in the 
palm of his hand from one of the rain- 
pools, and drank: and then, looking up- 
ward at the storm, said with a smile, 
‘‘ Bungler !”’ 

Human intelligence combating with 
brute force experiences an ironical joy in 
demonstrating the stupidity of its an- 
tagonist, and compelling it to serve the 
very objects of its fury, and Gilliatt felt 
something of that immemorial desire to 
insult his invisible enemy, which is as old 
as the heroes of the Iliad. 

He descended to the sloop and examined 
it by the gleam of the lightning. The 
relief which he had been able to give to 
his distressed bark was well timed. She 
had been much shaken during the last 
hour, and had begun to give way. A 
hasty glance revealed no serious injury. 
Nevertheless, he was certain that the 
vessel had been subjected to violent shocks. 
As soon as the waves had subsided, the 
hull had righted itself; the anchors had 
held fast; as to the machine, the four 
chains had supported it admirably. 

While Gilliatt was completing this sur- 
vey, something white passed before his 
eyes and vanished in the gloom. It was 
a sea-mew. 

No sight could be more welcome in 
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tempestuous weather. When the birds 
reappear the storm is departing. The 
thunder redoubled ; another good sign. 

The violent efforts of the storm had 
broken its force. All mariners know that 
the last ordeal is severe, but short. The 
excessive violence of the thunderstorm is 
the herald of the end. 

The rain stopped suddenly. Then there 
was only a surly rumbling in the heavens. 
The storm ceased with the suddenness 
of a plank falling to the ground. The 
immense mass of clouds became disor- 
ganized. A strip of clear sky appeared 
between them. Gilliatt was astonished : 
it was broad daylight. 

The tempest had lasted nearly twenty 
hours. 

The wind which had brought the storm 
carried it away. A dark pile was diffused 
over the horizon, the broken clouds were 
flying in confusion across the sky. From 
one end to the other of the line there was 
a movement of retreat: a long muttering 
was heard, gradually decreasing, a few 
last drops of rain fell, and all those dark 
masses charged with thunder departed 
like a terrible multitude of chariots. 

Suddenly the wide expanse of sky be- 
came blue. 

Gilliatt perceived that he was wearied. 
Sleep swoops down upon the exhausted 
frame like a bird upon its prey. He 
drooped and sank upon the deck of the 
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bark without choosing his position, and 
there slept. Stretched at length and inert, 
he remained thus for some hours, scarcely 
distinguishable from the beams and _ joists 
among which he lay. 


BOOK EY 


PITFALLS IN THE WAY. 


I. 
HE WHO IS HUNGRY IS NOT ALONE. 


WHEN he awakened he was hungry. 

The sea was growing calmer. But there 
was still a heavy swell, which made his 
departure, for the present at least, impos- 
sible. The day, too, was far advanced. 
For the sloop with its burden to get to 
Guernsey before midnight, it was neces- 
sary to start in the morning. 

Although pressed by hunger, Gilliatt 
began by stripping himself, the only means 
of getting warmth. His clothing was 
saturated by the storm, but the rain had 
washed out the sea-water, which rendered 
it possible to dry them. 

He kept nothing on but his trousers, 
which he turned up nearly to the knees. 
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His overcoat, jacket, overalls, and sheep- 
skin he spread out and fixed with large 
round stones here and there. 

Then he thought of eating. 

He had recourse to his knife, which he 
was careful to sharpen, and to keep always 
in good condition; and he detached from 
the rocks a few limpets, similar in kind to 
the clonisses of the Mediterranean. It is 

, well known that these are eaten raw: but 

after so many labors, so various and so 
rude, the pittance was meagre. His bis- 
cuit was gone; but of water he had now 
abundance. 

He took advantage of the receding tide 
to wander among the rocks in search of 
crayfish. There was extent enough of 
rock to hope for a successful search. 

But he had not reflected that he could 
do nothing with these without fire to cook 
them. If he had taken the trouble to go 
to his store-cavern, he would have found 
it inundated with the rain. His wood and 
coal were drowned, and of his store of 
tow, which served him for tinder, there 
was not a fibre which was not saturated. 
No means remained of lighting a fire. 

For the rest, his blower was completely 
disorganized. The screen of the hearth 
ef his forge was broken down; the storm 
had sacked and devastated his workshop. 
With what tools and apparatus had es- 
caped the general wreck, he could still 
have done carpentry work; but he could 
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not have accomplished any of the labors 
ef the smith. Gilliatt, however, never 
thought of his workshop for a moment. 

Drawn in another direction by the pangs 
of hunger, he had pursued without much 
reflection his search for food. He wandered, 
not in the gorge of the rocks, but outside 
among the smaller breakers. It was there 
that the Durande, ten weeks previously, 
had first struck upon the sunken reef. 

For the search that Gilliatt was prose- 
cuting, this part was more favorable than 
the interior. At low water the crabs are 
accustomed to crawl out into the air. 
They seem to like to warm themselves in 
the sun, where they swarm sometimes to 
the disgust of loiterers, who recognize in 
these creatures, with their awkward side- 
long gait, climbing clumsily from crack 
to crack the lower stages of the rocks like 
the steps of a staircase, a sort of sea 
vermin. 

For two months Gilliatt had lived upon 
these vermin of the sea. 

On this day, however, the crayfish and 
crabs were both wanting. The tempest 
had driven them into their solitary re- 
treats; and they had not yet mustered 
courage to venture abroad. Gilliatt held 
his open knife in his hand, and from time 
to time scraped a cockle from under the 
“bunches of sea-weed, which he ate while 
still walking. 

He could not have been far from the 
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very spot where Sieur Clubin had perished. 

As Gilliatt was determining to content 
himself with the sea-urchins and the chd- 
taignes de mer, a little clattering noise at 
his feet aroused his attention. <A large 
crab, startled by his approach, had just 
dropped into a pool. The water was shal- 
low, and he did not lose sight of it. 

He chased the crab along the base of the 
rock; the crab moved fast. 

Suddenly it was gone. 

It had buried itself in some crevice under 
the rock. 

Gilliatt clutched the projections of the 
rock, and stretched out to observe where 
it shelved away under the water. 

As he suspected, there was an opening 
there in which the creature had evidently 
taken refuge. It was more than a crevice; 
it was a kind of porch. 

The sea entered beneath it, but was not 
deep. The bottom was visible, covered 
with large pebbles. The pebbles were 
green and clothed with conferve, indicat- 
ing that they were never dry. They were 
like the tops of a number of heads of in- 
fants, covered with a kind of green hair. 

Holding his knife between his teeth,'Gil- 
liatt descended, by the help of feet and 
hands, from the upper part of the escarp- 
ment, and leaped into the water. It 
reached almost to his shoulders. B 

He made his way through the porch, 
and found himself in a blind passage, with 
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a roof in the form of a rude arch over his 
head. The walls were polished and slip- 
pery. The crab was nowhere visible. He 
gained his feet and advanced in daylight 
growing fainter, so that he began to lose 
the power to distinguish objects. 

At about fifteen paces the vaulted roof 
ended overhead. He had penetrated be- 
yond the blind passage. There was here 
more space, and consequently more day- 
light. The pupils of his eyes, moreover, 
had dilated ; he could see pretty clearly. 
He was taken by surprise. 

He had made his way again into the 
singular cavern which he had visited in the 
previous month. The only difference was 
that he had entered by the way of the sea. 

It was through the submarine arch, that 
he had remarked before, that he had just 
entered. At certain low tides it was ac- 
cessible. 

His eyes became more accustomed to 
the place. His vision became clearer and 
clearer. He was astonished. He found 
himself again in that extraordinary palace 
of shadows; saw again before his eyes 
that vaulted roof, those columns, those 
purple and blood-like stains, that vegeta- 
tion rich with gems, and at the farther 
end, that crypt or sanctuary, and that 
altar-like stone. He took little notice of 
these details, but their impression was in 
his mind, and he saw that the place was 
unchanged. 
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He observed before him, at a certain 
height in the wall, the crevice through 
which he had penetrated the first time, 
and which, from the point where he now 
stood, appeared inaccessible. 

Near the moulded arch, he remarked 
those low dark grottoes, a sort of caves 
within the cavern, which he had already 
observed from a distance. He now stood 
nearer tothem. The entrance to the near- 
est to him was out of the water, and easily 
approachable. Nearer still than this re- 
cess he noticed, above the level of the 
water, and within reach of his hand, a 
horizontal fissure. It seemed to him prob- 
able that the crab had taken refuge there, 
and he plunged his hand in as far as he 
was able, and groped about in that dusky 
aperture. 

Suddenly he felt himself seized by the 
arm. A strange indescribable horror 
thrilled through him. 

Some living thing, thin, rough, flat, cold, 
slimy, had twisted itself round his naked 
arm, in the dark depth below. It crept 
upward towards his chest. Its pressure 
was like a tightening cord, its steady per- 
sistence like that of a screw. In less than 
' amomentsome mysterious spiral form had 
passed round his wrist and elbow, and had 
reached his shoulder. A sharp point pen- 
etrated beneath the armpit. 

Gilliatt recoiled; but he had scarcely 
power to move! Hewas, as it were, nailed 
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to the place. With his left hand, which 
was disengaged, he seizcd his knife, which 
he still held between his teeth, and with 
that hand, holding the knife, he supported 
himself against the rocks, while he made a 
desperate effort to withdraw hisarm. He 
succeeded only in disturbing his persecutor, 
which wound itself still tighter. It was 
supple as leather, strong as steel, cold as 
night. 

A second form, sharp, elongated, and 
narrow, issued out of the crevice, like a 
tongue out of monstrous jaws. It seemed 
to lick his naked body. Then suddenly 
stretching out, it became longer and thin- 
ner, aS it crept over his skin, and wound 
itself round him. At the same time a ter- 
rible sense of pain, comparable to nothing 
he had ever known, compelled all his mus- 
cles to contract. He felt upon his skin a 
number of flat rounded points. It seemed 
as if innumerable suckers had fastened to 
his flesh and were about to drink his 
blood. 

‘A third long undulating shape issued 
from the hole in the rock; seemed to feel 
its way about his body ; lashed round his 
ribs like a cord, and fixed itself there. 

Agony when at its height is mute. Gil- 
liatt uttered no cry. There was sufficient 
light for him to see the repulsive forms 
which had entangled themselves about 
him. <A fourth ligature, but this one 
swift as an arrow, darted towards his 
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stomach and wound around him there. 

It was impossible to sever or tear away 
the slimy bands which were twisted 
tightly round his body, and were adher- 
ing by a number of points. Each of the 
points was the focus of frightful and 
singular pangs. It was as if numberless 
small mouths were devouring him at the 
same time. 

A fifth long, slimy, riband-shaped strip 
issued from the hole. It passed over the 
others, and wound itself tightly around 
his chest. The compression increased his 
sufferings. He could scarcely breathe. 

These living thongs were pointed at 
their extremities, but broadened like a 
blade of a sword towards its hilt. All 
belonged evidently to the same centre. 
They crept and glided about him ; he felt 
the strange points of pressure, which 
seemed to him like mouths, change their 
places from time to time. ‘ 

Suddenly a large, round, flattened, 
glutinous mass issued from beneath the 
crevice. It was the centre; the five 
thongs were attached to it like spokes 
to the nave of a wheel. On the opposite 

side of this disgusting monster appeared 
- the commencement of three other tenta- 
cles, the ends of which remained under 
the rock.. In the middle of this slimy 
mass appeared two eyes. 

The eyes were fixed on Gilliatt. 

He recognized the Devil Fish. 


-_ 
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Ef: 
THE MONSTER. 


Ir is difficult for those who have not 
seen it to believe in the existence of the 
devil-fish. 

Compared to this creature, the ancient 
hydras are insignificant. 

At times we are tempted to imagine 
that the vague forms which float in our 
dreams may encounter in the realm of the 
Possible attractive forces, having power 
to fix their lineaments, and shape living 
beings, out of these creatures of our 
slumbers. The Unknown has power over 
these strange visions, and out of them 
composes monsters. Orpheus, Homer, 
and Hesiod imagined only the Chimera : 
Providence has created this terrible crea- 
ture of the sea. 

Creation abounds in monstrous forms of 
life. The wherefore of this perplexes and 
affrights the religious thinker. 

If terror were the object of its creation, 
nothing could be imagined more perfect 
than the devil-fish. 

The whale has enormous bulk, the devil- 
fish is comparatively small; the jararaca 
makes a hissing noise, the devil-fish is 
mute; the rhinoceros has a horn, the 
devil-fish has none; the scorpion has a 
dart, the devil-fish has no dart; the shark 


has sharp fins, the devil-fish fee no fins; 
4 ; Vol. 13 
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the vespertilio-bat has wings with claws, 
the devil-fish has no wings ; the porcupine 
has his spines, the devil-fish has no spines; 
the sword-fish has his sword, the devil- 
fish has none; the torpedo has his electric 
spark, the devil-fish has none; the toad 
has its poison, the devil-fish has none; the 
viper has its venom, the devil-fish has no 
venom; the lion has its talons, the devil- 
fish has no talons; the griffon has its 
beak, the devil-fish has no beak; the 
crocodile has its jaws, the devil-fish has 
no teeth. 

The devil-fish has no muscular organiza- 
tion, no menacing cry, no breastplate, no 
horn, no dart, no claw, no tail with which 
to hold or bruise; no cutting fins, or 
wings with nails, no prickles, no sword, no 
electric discharge, no poison, no talons, no 
beak, no teeth. Yet he is of all creatures 
the most formidably armed. 

What, then, is the devil-fish? It is the 
sea vampire. 7 

The swimmer who, attracted by the 
beauty of the spot, ventures among 
breakers in the open sea, where the still 
waters hide the splendors of the deep, or 
in the hollows of unfrequented rocks, in 
unknown caverns abounding in sea plants, 
testacea, and crustacea, under the deep 
portals ‘of the ocean, runs the risk of 
meeting it. If that fate should be yours, 
be not curious, but fly. The intruder 


enters there dazzled; but quits the spot 
in terror. 
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This frightful apparition, which is al- 
ways possible among the rocks in the 
open sea, is a grayish form which un- 
dulates in the water. It is of the thick- 
ness of a man’s arm, and in length nearly 
five feet. Its outline is ragged. Its form 
resembles an umbrella closed, and without 
handle, This irregular mass advances 
slowly towards you. Suddenly it opens, 
and eight radii issue abruptly from around 
a face with two eyes. These radii are 
alive: their undulation is like lambent 
flames; they resemble, when opened, the 
spokes of a wheel, of four or five feet 
in diameter. A terrible expansion! It 
springs upon its prey. . 

The devil-fish harpoons its victim. 

It winds around the sufferer, covering 
and entangling him in its long folds. Un- 
derneath it is yellow; above, a dull, earthy 
hue: nothing could render that inexplic- 
able shade dust colored. Its forin is 
spider-like, but its tints are like those of 
the chamelion. When irritated it becomes 
violet. Its most horrible characteristic is 
its softness. 

Its folds strangle, its contact paralyzes. 

It has an aspect like gangrened or scab- 
rous flesh. It is a monstrous embodiment 
of disease. 

It adheres closely to its prey, and can- 
not be torn away; a fact which is due to 
its power of exhausting air. The eight 
antenne, large at their roots, diminish 
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gradually, and end in needle-like points. 
Underneath each of these feelers range 
two rows of pustules, decreasing in size, 
the largest ones near the head, the smaller 
at the extremities. Each row contains 
twenty-five of these. There are, therefore, 
fifty pustules to each feeler, and the crea- 
ture possesses in the whole four hundred. 
These pustules are capable of acting like 
cupping-glasses. They are cartilaginous 
substances, cylindrical, horny, and livid. 
Upon the large species they diminish 
gradually from the diameter of a five- 
franc piece to the size of a split pea. 
These small tubes can be thrust out and 
withdrawn by the animal at will. They 
are capable of piercing to a depth of more 
than an inch. 

This sucking apparatus has all the reg- 
ularity and delicacy of a key-board. It 
stands forth at one moment and disap- 
pears the next. The most perfect sensi- 
tiveness cannot equal the contractibility 
of these suckers; always proportioned to 
the internal movement of the animal, and 
its exterior circumstances. The monster 
is. endowed with the qualities of the sensi- 
tive plant. 

This animal ig the same as those which 
mariners call Poulps; which science desig- 
nates Céphaloptere, and which ancient 
legends call Krakens. It is the English 
sailors who call them “ Devil-fish,’? and 
sometimes Bloodsuckers. In the Channel 
Islands they are called piewvres. 
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They are rare at Guernsey, very small 
at Jersey; but near the Island of Sark 
are numerous as well as very large. 

An engraving in Sonnini’s edition of 
Buffon represents a Cephaloptera crush- 
ing a frigate. Denis Montfort, in fact, 
considers the Poulp, or Octopod, of high 
latitudes, strong enough to destroy a 
ship. Bory Saint Vincent doubts this; but 
he shows that in our regions they will 
attack men. Near Brecq-Hou, in Sark, 
they show a cave where a devil-fish a few 
years since seized and drowned a lobster- 
fisher. Peron and Lamarck are in error 
in their belief that the ‘‘poulp’”’ having 
no fins cannot swim. He who writes these 
lines has seen with his own eyes, at Sark, 
in the cavern called the Boutiques, a 
pieuvre swimming and pursuing a bather. 
_ When captured and killed, this specimen 
was found to be four English feet broad, 
and it was possible to count its four hun- 
dred suckers. The monster thrust them 
out convulsively in the agony of death. 

According to Denis Montfort, one of 
those observers whose marvellous intui- 
tion sinks or raises them to the level of 
magicians, the poulp is almost endowed 
with the passions of man: it has its 
hatreds. In fact, in the Absolute to be 
hideous is to hate. 

Hideousness struggles under the nat- 
ural law of elimination, which necessarily 
renders it hostile. 
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When swimming, the devil-fish rests, so 
to speak, in its sheath. It swims with all 
its parts drawn close. It may be likened 
to a sleeve sewn up with a closed fist 
within. The protuberance, which is the 
head, pushes the water aside and ad- 
vances with a vague undulatory move- 
ment. Its two eyes, though large, are 
indistinct, being of the color of the water. 

When in ambush, or seeking its prey, 
it retires into itself, grows smaller and 
condenses itself. It is then scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in the submarine twilight. 

At such times, it looks like a mere rip- 
ple in the water. It resembles anything 
except a living creature. 

The devil-fish is crafty. When its vic- 
tim in unsuspicious, it opens suddenly. 

A glutinous mass, endowed with a ma- 
lignant will, what can be more horrible ? 

It is in the most beautiful azure depths 
of the limpid water that this hideous, 
voracious polyp delights. It always con- 
ceals itself, a fact which increases its 
terrible associations. When they are 
seen, it is almost invariably after they 
have been captured. 

At night, however, and particularly in 
the hot season, it becomes phosphorescent. 
These herrible creatures have their pas- 
sions; their submarine nuptials. Then it 
adorns itself, burns and illumines; and 
from the height of some rock, it may be 
seen in the deep obscurity of the waves 
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below, expanding with a pale irradiation 
—a spectral sun. 

The devil-fish not only swims, it walks. 
It is partly fish, partly reptile. It crawls 
upon the bed of the sea. At these times, it 
makes use of its eight feelers, and creeps 
along in the fashion of a species of swift- 
moving caterpillar. 

It has no blood, no bones, no flesh. It is 
soft and flabby ; a skin with nothing in- 
side. Its eight tentacles may be turned 
inside out like the fingers of a glove. 

It has a single orifice in the centre of its 
radii, which appears at.first to be neither 
the vent nor the mouth. It is, in fact, 
both one and the other. ‘The orifice per- 
forms a double function. The entire 
creature is cold. 

The jelly-fish of the Mediterranean is 
repulsive. Contact with that animated 
gelatinous substance which envelopes the 
bather, in which the hands sink, and the 
nails scratch ineffectively ; which can be 
torn without killing it, and which can be 
plucked off without entirely removing it— 
that fluid and yet tenacious creature which 
slips through the fingers, is disgusting ; 
but no horror can equal the sudden ap- 
paration of the devil-fish, that Medusa 
with its eight serpents. 

No grasp is like the sudden strain of 
the cephaloptera. 

It is with the sucking apparatus that 
it attacks. The victim is oppressed by a 
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vacuum drawing at numberless points: it 
is not a clawing or a biting, but an in- 
describable scarification. A tearing of 
the flesh is terrible, but less terrible than 
a sucking of the blood. Claws are harm- 
less compared with the horrible action of 
these natural air-cups. The talons of the 
wild beast enter into your flesh ; but with 
the cephaloptera it is you who enter into 
the creature. The muscles swell, the fibres 
of the body are contorted, the skin cracks 
under the loathsome oppression, the blood 
spurts out and mingles horribly with the 
lymph of the monster, which clings to its 
victim by innumerable hideous mouths. 
The hydra incorporates itself with the 
man; the man becomes one with the 
hydra. The spectre lies upon you: the 
tiger can only devour you; the devil-fish, 
horrible, sucks your life-blood away. He 
draws you to him, and into himself ; while 
bound down, glued to the ground, power- 
less, you feel yourself gradually emptied 
into this horrible pouch, which is the mon- 
ster itself. 

These strange animals, Science, in ac- 
cordance with its habit of excessive caution 
even in the face of facts, at first rejects as 
fabulous; then she decides to observe 
them ; then she dissects, classifies, cata- 
logues, and labels; then procures speci- 
mens, and exhibits them in glass cases in 
museums. They enter then into her no- 
menclature; are designated mollusks, 
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invertebrata, radiata: she determines 
their position in the animal world a little 
above the calamaries, a little below the 
cuttle-fish ; she finds for these hydras of 
the sea an analogous creature in fresh 
water called the argyronecte; she divides 
them into great, medium and small kinds; 
she admits more readily the existence of 
the small than of the large species, which 
is, however, the tendency of science in all 
countries, for she is by nature more micro- 
scopic than telescopic. She regards them 
from the point of view of their construc- 
tion, and calls them Cephaloptera ; counts 
their antenne, and calls them Octopedes. 
This done, she leaves them. Where 
science drops them, philosophy takes 
them up. 

Philosophy in her turn studies these 
creatures. She goes both less far and 
further. She does not dissect, but medi- 
tate. Where the scalpel has labored, she 
plunges the hypothesis. She seeks the 
final cause. Eternal perplexity of the 
thinker. These creatures disturb his ideas 
of the Creator. They are hideous sur- 
prises. They are the death’s-head at the 
feast of contemplation. The philosopher 
determines their characteristics in dread. 
They are the concrete forms of evil. What 
attitude can he take towards this treason 
of creation against herself? To whom can 
he look for the solution of these riddles ? 
The Possible is a terrible matrix. Mon- 
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sters are mysteries in their concrete form. 
Portions of shade issue from the mass, 
and something within detaches itself, 
rolls, floats, condenses, borrows elements 
from the ambient darkness, becomes sub- 
ject to unknown polarizations, assumes a 
kind of life, furnishes itself with some 
unimagined form from the obscurity, 
and with some terrible spirit from the 
miasma, and wanders ghostlike among 
living things. It is as if night itself as- 
sumed the forms of animals. But for 
what good? With what object? Thus 
we come again to the eternal questioning. 

These animals are indeed phantoms as 
much as monsters. They are proved and 
yet improbable. Their fate is to exist in 
spite of @ priorz reasonings. They are the 
amphibia of the shore which separates life 
from death. Their unreality makes their 
existence puzzling. They touch the fron- 
tier of man’s domain and people the region 
of chimeras. We deny the possibility of 
the vampire, and the cephaloptera ap- 
pears. Their swarming is a certainty 
which disconcerts our confidence. Optim- 
ism, which is nevertheless in the right,’ be- 
comes silenced in their presence. They 
. form the visible extremity of the dark cir- 
cles, They mark the transition of our 
reality into another. They seem to belong 
to that éommencement of terrible life 
which the dreamer sees confusedly through 
the loophole of the night. 
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That multiplication of monsters, first in 
the Invisible, then in the Possible, has 
_ been suspected, perhaps perceived by magi 
and philosophers in their austere ecstasies 
and profound contemplations. Hence the 
conjecture of a material hell. The demon 
is simply the invisible tiger. The wild 
beast which devours souls has been pre- 
sented to the eyes of human beings by St. 
John, and by Dante in his vision of Hell. 

If, in truth, the invisible circles of crea- 
tion continue indefinitely, if after one there 
is yet another, and so forth in illimitable 
progression; if that chain, which for our 
part we are resolved to doubt, really exist, 
the cephaloptera at one extremity proves 
Satan at the other. It is certain that the 
wrong-doer at one end proves the existence 
of wrong at the other. 

Every malignant creature, like every 
perverted intelligence, isa sphinx. A ter- 
rible sphinx propounding a terrible riddle ; 
the riddle of the existence of Evil. 

It is this perfection of evil which has 
sometimes sufficed to incline powerful in- 
tellects to a faith in the duality of the 
Deity, towards that terrible bifrons of the 
Manicheans. 

A piece of silk stolen during the last war 
from the palace of the Emperor of China 
represents a shark eating a crocodile, who 
is eating a serpent, who is devouring an 
eagle, who is preying on a swallow, who in 
his turn is eating a caterpillar. 
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All nature which is under our observa- 
tion is thus alternately devouring and de- 
voured. The prey prey on each other. 

Learned men, however, who are also 
philosophers, and therefore optimists in 
their view of creation, find, or believe they 
find, an explanation. Among others, Bon- 
net of Geneva, that mysterious exact 
thinker, who was opposed to Buffon, as in 
later times Geoffroy St. Hilaire has been 
to Cuvier, was struck with the idea of the 
final objeet. His notions may be summed 
up thus: universal death necessitates uni- 
versal sepulture; the devourers are the 
sextons of the system of nature. All 
created things enter into and form the ele- 
ments of other. To decay is to nourish. 
Such is the terrible law from which not 
even man himself escapes. 

In our world of twilight this fatal order 
of things produces monsters. You ask 
for what purpose. We find the solution 
here. 

But zs this the solution? Is this the 
answer to our questionings? And if so, 
why not some different order of things? 
Thus the question returns. 

Let us live: be it so. 

But let us endeavor that death shall be 
progress... Let us aspire to an existence 
in which .these mysteries shall be made 
clear. Let us follow that conscience which 
leads us thither. 

For let us never forget that the highest 
is only attained through the high. 
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IIT. 


ANOTHER KIND OF SEA-COMBAT. 


SucH was the creature in whose power 
Gilliatt had fallen for some minutes. 

The monster was the inhabitant of the 
grotto; the terrible genii of the place. A 
kind of sombre demon of the water. 

All the splendors of the cavern existed 
for it alone. 

On the day of the previous month when 
Gilliatt had first penetrated into the 
grotto, the dark outline, vaguely per- 
ceived by him in the ripples of the secret 
waters, was this monster. It was here in 
its home. 

When entering for the second time into 
the cavern in pursuit of the crab, he had 
observed the crevice in which he supposed 
that the crab had taken refuge, the 
preuvre was there lying in wait for prey. 

Is it possible to imagine that secret 
ambush ? 

No bird would brood, no egg would 
burst to life, no flower would dare to open, 
no breast to give milk, no heart to love, 
no spirit to soar, under the influence of 
that apparition of evil watching with 
sinister patience in the dusk. 

Gilliatt had thrust his arm deep into 
the opening ; the monster had snapped at 
it. It held him fast, as the spider holds 
the fly. 
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He was in the water up to his belt; his ~ 
naked feet clutching the slippery round- 
ness of the huge stones at the bottom ; 
his right arm bound and rendered power- 
less by the flat coils of the long tentacles 
of the creature, and his body almost hid- 
den under the folds and cross folds of this 
horrible bandage. 

Of the eight arms of the devil-fish three 
adhered to the rock, while five encircled 
Gilliatt. In this way, clinging to the 
granite on the one hand, and with the 
other to its human prey, it enchained him 
to the rock. Two hundred and _ fifty 
suckers were upon him, tormenting him 
with agony and loathing. He was 
grasped by gigantic hands, the fingers of 
which were each nearly a yard long, and 
furnished inside with living blisters eating 
into the flesh. 

As we have said, it is impossible to tear 
one’s self from the folds of the devil-fish. 
The attempt ends only in a firmer grasp. 
The monster clings with more determined 
force. Its effort increases with that of 
his victim; every struggle produces a 
tightening of its ligatures. 

Gilliatt had but one resource, his 
knife. 

His left hand only was free; but the 
reader knows with what power he could 
use it. It mtight have been said that he 
had two right hands. 

His open knife was in his hand. 
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The antenna of the devyil-fish cannot be 
cut; itis a leathery substance impossible 
to divide with the knife, it slips under the 
edge; its position in attack also is such 
that to cut it would be to wound the 
victim’s own flesh. 

The creature is formidable, but there is 
a way of resisting it. The fishermen of 
Sark know this, as does any one who has 
seen them execute certain abrupt move- 
ments in the sea. The porpoises know it 
also; they have a way of biting the cut- 
tle-fish which decapitates it. Hence the 
frequent sight on the sea of pen-fish, 
poulps, and cuttle-fish without heads. 

The cephaloptera, in fact, is only vulner- 
able through the head. 

Gilliatt was not ignorant of this fact. 

He had never seen a devil-fish of this 
size. His first encounter was with one of 
the larger species. Another would have 
been powerless with terror. 

With the devil-fish, as with a furious 
bull, there is a certain moment in the con- 
flict which must be seized. It is the 
instant when the bull lowers the neck ; it 
is the instant when the devil-fish advances 
its head. The movement is rapid. He 
who loses that moment is destroyed. 

The things we have described occupied 
only a few moments. Géilliatt, however, 
felt the increasing power of its innumer- 
able suckers. 

The monster is cunning; it tries first 
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to stupefy its prey. It seizes and then 
pauses awhile. 

Gilliatt grasped his knife; the sucking 
increased. 

He looked at the monster, which seemed 
to look at him. 

Suddenly it loosened from the rock its 
sixth antenna, and darting it at ty 
seized him by the left arm. 

At the same moment it advanced its 
head witha violent movement. In one 
second more its mouth would have 
fastened on his breast. Bleeding in the 
sides, and with his two arms entangled, 
he would have been a dead man. 

But Gilliatt was watchful. He avoided 
the antenna, and at the moment when the 
monster darted forward to fasten on his 
breast, he struck it with the knife clenched 
in his left hand. There were two convul- 
sions in opposite directions; that of the 
devil-fish and that of its prey. The move- 
ment was rapid as a double flash of light- 
nings. 

He had plungéd the blade of his knife 
into the flat slimy substance, and by a 
rapid movement, like the flourish of a 
whip in the air, describing a circle round 
the two eyes, he wrenched the head off as 
@ man would draw a tooth. 

The struggle was ended. The folds re- 
laxed. The monster dropped away, like 
the slow detaching of bands. The four 
hundred suckers, deprived of their sus- 
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taining power, dropped at once from the 
man and the rock. The mass sank io 
the bottom of the water. 

Breathless with the struggle, Gilliatt 
could perceive upon the stones at his feet 
two shapeless, slimy heaps, the head on 
one side, the remainder of the monster on 
the other. 

Fearing, nevertheless, some convulsive 
return of his agony he recoiled to avoid 
the reach of the dreaded tentacles. 

But the monster was quite dead. 

Gilliatt clesed his knife. 


IV. 
NOTHING IS HIDDEN, NOTHING LOST. 


Ir was time that he killed the devil- 
fish. He was almost suffocated. His 
right arm and his chest were purple. 
Numberless little swellings were distin- 
guishable upon them; the blood flowed 
from them here and there. The remedy 
for these wounds is sea-water. Gilliatt 
plunged into it, rubbing himself at the 
same time with the palms of his hands. 
The swellings disappeared under the 
friction. 

By stepping further into the waters he 
had, without perceiving it, approached to 
the species of recess already observed by 
him near the crevice where he had been 
attacked by the devil-fish. 
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This recess stretched obliquely under 
the great walls of the cavern, and was 
dry. The large pebbles which had become 
heaped up there had raised the bottom 
above the level of ordinary tides. The 
entrance was a rather large elliptical 
arch; a man could enter by stooping. 
The green light of the submarine grotto 
penetrated into it and lighted it feebly. 

It happened that, while hastily rubbing 
his skin, Gilliatt raised his eyes mechani- 
cally. 

He was able to see far into the cavern. 

He shuddered. 

He fancied that he perceived, in the 
furthest depth of the dusky recess, some 
thing smiling. 

Gilliatt had never heard the word ‘‘hal- 
lucination,’’? but he was familiar with the 
idea. Those mysterious encounters with 
the invisible, which, for the sake of avoid- 
ing the difficulty of explaining them, we 
call hallucinations, are in nature. IJllu- 
sions or realities, visions are a fact. He 
who has the gift will see them. Gilliatt, 
as we have said, was a dreamer. He had, 
at times, the faculty of a seer. It was 
not in vain that he had spent his days in 
musing among solitary places. 

He imagined himself the dupe of one of 
those mirages which he had more than 
once beheld when-in his dreamy moods. 

The opening was somewhat in the shape 
of a chalk burner’s oven. It was a low 
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niche with projections like basket-handles. 
Its abrupt groins contracted gradually as 
far as the extremity of the crypt, where 
the heaps of round stones and the rocky 
roof joined. 

Gilliatt entered, and lowering his head, 
- advanced towards the object in the dis- 
tance. 

There was indeed something smiling. 

It was a death’s head; but it was not 
only the head. There was the entire 
skeleton. A complete human skeleton 
was lying in the cavern. 

In such a position a bold man will con- 
tinue his researches. 

Gilliatt cast his eyes around. He was 
surrounded by a multitude of crabs. The 
multitude did not stir. They were but 
empty shells. 

These groups were scattered here and 
there among the masses of pebbles in 
irregular constellations. 

Gilliatt, having his eyes fixed elsewhere, 
had walked among them without perceiv- 
ing them. 

At this extremity of the crypt, where 
he had now penetrated, there was a still 
greater heap of remains. It was a con- 
fused mass of legs, antenne, and mandi- 
bles. Claws stood wide open ; bony shells 
lay still under their bristling prickles ; 
some reversed showed their livid hollows. 
The heap was like a mélée of besiegers 
who had fallen, and lay massed together. 
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The skeleton was partly buried in this. 
heap. 

Under this confused mass of scales and 
tentacles, the eye perceived the cranium 
with its furrows, the vertebre, the thigh 
bones, the tibias, and the long-jointed 
finger bones with their nails. The frame 
of the ribs was filled with crabs. Some 
heart had once beat there. The green 
mould of the sea had settled round the 
sockets of the eyes. Limpets had left 
their slime upon the bony nostrils. For 
the rest, there were not in this cave within 
the rocks either sea-gulls, or weeds, or a 
breath of air. All was still. The teeth 
grinned. 

The sombre side of laughter is that 
strange mockery of its expression which is 
peculiar to a human skull. 

This marvellous palace of the deep, in- 
laid and incrusted with all the gems of 
the sea, had at length revealed and told 
its secret. It was a savage haunt; the 
devil-fish inhabited it ; it was also a tomb, 
in which the body of a man reposed. 

The skeleton and the creatures around 
it oscillated vaguely in the reflections of 
the subterranean water which trembled 
upon the roof and wall. The horrible mul- 
titude ef crabs looked as if finishing their 
repast« These crustacea seemed to be de- 
vouring the carcase. Nothing could be 
more strange than the aspect of the dead 
vermin upon their dead prey. 
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Gilliatt had beneath his eyes the store- 
house of the devil-fish. 

It was a dismal sight. The crabs had 
devoured the man: the devil-fish had de- 
voured the crabs. 

There were no remains of clothing any- 
where visible. The man must have been 
seized naked. 

Gilliatt, attentively examining, began 
to remove the shells from the skeleton. 
What had this man been? The body was 
_ admirably dissected ; it looked as if pre- 
pared for the study of its anatomy; all 
the flesh was stripped; not a muscle re- 
mained ; not a bone was missing. If Gil- 
liatt had been learned in science, he might 
have demonstrated the fact. The perios- 
tea, denuded of their covering, were white 
and smooth, as if they had been polished. 
But for some green mould of sea-mosses 
here and there, they would have been like 
ivory. The cartilaginous divisions were 
delicately inlaid and arranged. The tomb 
sometimes produces this dismal mosaic 
work. : 

The body was, as it were, interred under 
the heap of dead crabs. Gilliatt disin- 
terred it. 

Suddenly he stooped, and examined more 
closely. 

He had perceived around the vertebral 
column a sort of belt. 

It was a leathern girdle, which had evi- 
dently been worn buckled upon the waist 
of the man when alive. 
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The leather was moist ; the buckle rusty. 

Gilliatt pulled the girdle ; the vertebre 
of the skeleton resisted, and he was com- 
pelled to break through them in order to 
remove it. A crust of small shells had be- 
gun to form upon it. 

He felt it, and found a hard substance 
within, apparently of squareform. It was 
useless to endeavor to unfasten the buckle, 
so he cut the leather with his knife. 

The girdle contained a little iron box 
and some pieces of gold. Gilliatt counted 
twenty guineas. 

The iron box was an old sailor’s tobacco- 
box, opening and shutting with a spring. 
It was very tight and rusty. The spring 
being completely oxidized, would not work. 

Once more the knife served Gilliatt in a 
difficulty. A pressure with the point of 
the blade caused the lid to fly up. 

The box was open. 

There was nothing inside but pieces of 
paper. 

A little roll of very thin sheets, folded 
in four, was fitted in the bottom of the 
box. They were damp, but not injured. 
The box, hermetically sealed, had _pre- 
. served them. Gilliatt unfolded them. 

They were three bank notes of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling each; making to- 
gether seventy-five thousand francs. 

Gilliatt folded them again, replaced 
them in the box, taking advantage of the 
space which remained to add the twenty 
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guineas; and then reclosed the box as well 
as he could. 

Next he examined the girdle. 

The leather, which had originally been 
polished outside, was rough within. Upon 
this tawny ground some letters had been 
traced in black thick ink. Gilliatt deci- 
phered them, and read the words “ Sieur 
Clubin.’’ 


Vv. 


THE FATAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SIX 
INCHES AND TWO FEET. 


GILLIATT replaced the box in the girdle, 
and placed the girdle in the pocket of his 
trousers. 

He left the skeleton among the crabs, 
with the remains of the devil-fish beside it. 

While he had been occupied with the 
devil-fish and the skeleton, the rising tide 
had submerged the entrance to the cave. 
He was only enabled to leave it by plung- 
ing under the arched entrance. He got 
through without difficulty; for he knew 
the entrance well, and was master of these 
gymnastics in the sea. 

It is easy to understand the drama 
which had. taken place there during the 
ten weeks preceding. One monster had 
preyed upon another; the devil-fish had 
seized Clubin. 

' These two embodiments of treachery 
had met in the inexorable darkness. 
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There had been an encounter at the bot- 
tom of the sea between these two com- 
pounds of mystery and watchfulness ; the 
monster had destroyed the man: a horri- 
ble fulfilment of justice. 

The crab feeds on carrion. the devil-fish 
on crabs. The devil-fish seizes as it passes 
any Swimming animal—an otter, a dog, a 
man if it can—sucks the blood, and leaves 
the body at the bottom of the water. The 
crabs are the spider-formed scavengers of 
the sea. Putrifying flesh attracts them; 
they crowd round it, devour the body, 
and are in their turn consumed by the 
devil-fish. Dead creatures disappear in 
the crab, the crab disappears in the 
pieuvre. This is the law which we have 
already pointed out. 

The devil-fish had laid hold of him, and 
drowned him. Some wave had carried 
his body into the cave, and deposited it at 
the extremity of the inner cavern, where 
Gilliatt had discovered it. 

He returned searching among the rocks 
for sea-urchins and limpets. He had no 
desire for crabs; to have eaten them now 
would -have seemed to him like feeding 

upon human flesh. 
_ For the rest, he thought of nothing but 
of eating what he could before starting. 
Nothing now interposed to prevent his 
departure. Great tempests are always 
followed by a calm, which lasts sometimes 
several days. There was, therefore, no 
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danger from the sea. Géilliatt had re- 
solved to leave the rocks on the following 
day. It was important, on account of the 
tide, to keep the barrier between the two 
Douvres during the night, but he intended 
to remove it at daybreak, to push the 
sloop out to sea, and set sail for St. 
Sampson. The light breeze which was 
blowing came from the south-west, which 
was precisely the wind which he would 
want. 

It was in the first quarter of the moon, 
in the month of May; the days were long. 

When Gilliatt, having finished his 
wanderings among the rocks, and ap- 
peased his appetite to some extent, re- 
turned to the passage between the two 
Douvres, where he had left the sloop, the 
sun had set, the twilight was increased by 
that pale light which comes from a cres- 
cent moon; the tide had attained its 
height, and was beginning to ebb. The 
funnel standing upright above the sloop, 
had been covered by the foam during the 
tempest with a coating of salt which glit- 
tered white in the hght of the moon. 

This circumstance reminded Gilliatt 
that the storm had inundated the sloop, 
both with surf and rain-water, and that if 
he meant to start in the morning, it would 
be necessary to bale it out. 

Before leaving to go in quest of crabs, 
he had ascertained that it had about six 
inches of water in the hold. The scoop 
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which he used for the purpose, would, he 
thought, be sufficient for throwing the 
water overboard. 

On arriving at the barrier, Gilliatt: was 
struck with terror. There were nearly 
two feet of water in the sloop. A terrible 
discovery ; the bark had sprung a leak. 

She had been making water gradually 
during his absence. Burdened as she was, 
two feet of water was a perilous addition. 
A. little more, and she must inevitably 
founder. If he had returned but an hour 
later, he would probably have found noth- 
ing above water but the funnel and the 
mast. 

There was not a minute to be lost in de- 
liberation. It was absolutely necessary 
to find the leakage, stop it, and then 
empty the vessel, or, at all events, lighten 
it. The pumps of the Durande had been’ 
lost in the break-up of the wreck. He 
was reduced to use the scoop of the bark. 

To find the leak was the most urgent 
necessity. 

Gilliatt set to work immediately, and 
without even giving himself time to dress. 
He shivered ; but he no longer felt either 
hunger or cold. 

The water continued to gain upon his 
vessel. Fortunately there was no wind. 
The slightest swell would have been fatal. 

The moon went down. 

Bent low, and plunged in the water 
deeper than his waist, he groped about for 
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along time. He discovered the mischief 
at last. 

During the gale, at the critical moment 
when the sloop had swerved, the strong 
bark had bumped and grazed rather vio- 
lently on the rocks. One of the projec- 
tions of the Little Douvre had made a 
fracture in the starboard side of the hull. 
- The leak unluckily—it might almost 
have been said, maliciously—had been 
made near the joint of the two riders, a 
fact which, joined with the fury of the 
hurricane, had prevented him perceiving 
it during his dark and rapid survey in the 
height of the storm. 

The fracture was alarming on account 
of its size; but fortunately, although the 
vessel was sunk lower than usual by the 
weight of water, it was still above the or- 
dinary water-line. 

At the moment when the accident had 
occurred, the waves had rolled heavily 
into the defile, and had flooded through 
the breach; and the vessel had sunk a 
few inches under the additional weight, 
so that, even after the subsidence of 
the water, the weight having raised the 
water-line, had kept the hole still under 
the surface. Hence the imminence of the 
danger. But if he could succeed in stop- 
ping the leak, he could empty the sloop; 
the hole once staunched, the vessel would 
rise to its usual: water-line, the fracture 
would be above water, and in this position 
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the repair would be easy, or at least pos- 
sible. He had still, as we have already 
said, his carpenter’s tools in good condition. 

But meanwhile what uncertainty must 
he not endure ! What perils, what chances 
of accidents! He heard the water rising 
inexorably. One shock, and all would 
have perished. What misery seemed in 
store for him. Perhaps his endeavors 
were even now too late. 

He reproached himself bitterly. He 
thought that he ought to have seen the 
damage immediately. The six inches of 
water in the hold ought to have suggested 
it to him. He had been stupid enough to 
attribute these six inches of water to the 
rain and the foam. He was angry with 
himself for having. slept and eaten; he 
taxed himself even with his weariness, 
and almost with the storm and the dark 
night. All seemed to him to have been 
his own fault. 

These bitter self-reproaches filled his 
mind while engaged in his labor, but they 
did not prevent his considering well the 
work he was engaged in. 

The leak had been found ; that was the 
first step: to staunch it was the second. 
That was all that was possible for the 
moment.: Joinery work cannot be carried 
on under‘ water. 

It was a favorable circumstance that 
the breach in the hull was in the space 
between the two chains which held the 
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funnel fast on the starboard side. The 
stuffing with which it was necessary to 
stop it could be fixed to these chains. 

The water, meanwhile was gaining. Its 
depth was now between two and three 
feet; and it reached above his knees. 


VL, 
DE PROFUNDIS AD ALTUM. 


GILLIATT had to his hand among his 
reserve of rigging for the sloop a pretty 
large tarpaulin, furnished with long lan- 
iards at the four corners. 

He took this tarpaulin, made fast the 
two corners by the laniards to the two 
rings of the chains of the funnel on the 
same side as the leak, and threw it over 
the gunwale. The tarpaulin hung like a 
sheet between the Little Douvre and the 
bark, and sunk in the water. The pres- 
sure of the water endeavoring to enter 
into the hold, kept it close to the hull upon 
the gap. The heavier the pressure the 
closer the sail adhered. It was stuck by 
the water itself right upon the fracture. 
The wound of the bark was staunched. 

The tarred canvas formed an effectual 
barrier between the interior of the hold 
and the waves without. Not a drop of 
water entered. The leak was masked, 
but was not stopped. It was a respite 
only. 
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Gilliatt took the scoop and began to bale 
- the sloop. It was time that she was 
lightened. The labor warmed him a lit- 
tle,. but his weariness was extreme. He 
was forced to acknowledge to himself that 
he could not complete the work of staunch- 
ing the hold. He had scarcely eaten any- 
thing, and he had the humiliation of feel- 
ing himself exhausted. 

He measured the progress of his work 
by the sinking of the level of water below 
his knees. The fall was slow. 

Moreover, the leakage was only inter- 
rupted: the evil was moderated, not re- 
paired. The tarpaulin pushed into the 
gap began to bulge inside; looking as if 
a fist were under the canvas, endeavoring 
to force it through. The canvas, strong 
and pitchy, resisted; but the swelling 
and the tension increased; it was not 
certain that it would not give way, and at 
any moment the swelling might become a 
rent. The irruption of water must then 
recommence. 

In such a case, as the crews of vessels 
in distress know well, there is no other 
remedy than stuffing. The sailors take 
rags of every kind which they can find at 
hand, everything, in fact, which in their 
language is called “service ;’’ and with 
this they*push the bulging sailcloth as far 
as they can into the leak. 

Of this ‘service,’ Gilliatt had none. 
All the rags and tow which he had stored 
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up had been used in his operations, or car- 
ried away by the storm. 

If necessary, he might possibly have 
been able to find some remains by search- 
ing among the rocks. The sloop was 
sufficiently lightened for him to leave it 
with safety for a quarter of an hour; but 
how could he make this search without a 
light? The darkness was complete. There 
was no longer any moon ; nothing but the 
starry sky. He had no dry tow with 
which to make a match, no tallow to 
make a candle, no fire to light one, no 
lantern to shelter it from the wind. In 
the sloop and among the rocks all was 
confused and indistinct. He could hear 
the water lapping against the wounded 
hull, but he could not even see the crack. 
It was with his hands that he had ascer- 
tained the bulging of the tarpaulin. In 
that darkness it was impossible to make 
any useful search for rags of canvas or 
pieces of tow scattered among the 
breakers. Who could glean these waifs 
and strays without being able to see his 
- path? Gilliatt looked sorrowfully at the 
sky ; all those stars, he thought, and yet 
no light ! 

The water in the bark having dimin- 
ished, the pressure from without increased. 
The bulging of the canvas became larger, 
and was still increasing, like a frightful ab- 
scess ready to burst. The situation, which 
had been improved for a short time, began 
to be threatening. 
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Some means of stopping it effectually 
was absolutely necessary. He had noth- 
ing left but his clothes, which he had 
stretched to dry upon the projecting rocks 
of the Little Douvre. 

He hastened to fetch them, and placed 
them upon the gunwale of the sloop. 

Then he took his tarpaulin overcoat, 
and kneeling in the water, thrust it into 
the crevice, and pushing the swelling of 
the sail outward, emptied it of water. To 
the tarpaulin coat he added the sheep- 
skin, then his Guernsey shirt, and then 
his jacket. The hole received them all. 
He had nothing left but his sailor’s 
trousers, which he took off, and pushed 
in with the other articles. This enlarged 
and strengthened the stuffing. 

The stopper was made, and it appeared 
to be sufficient. 

These clothes passed partly through 
the gap, the sail-cloth outside enveloping 
them. The sea making an effort to enter, 
pressed against the obstacle, spread it 
over the gap, and blocked it. It was a 
sort of exterior compression. 

Inside, the centre only of the bulging 
having been driven out, there remained 
all around the gap and the stuffing just 
thrust through a sort of circular pad 
formed ‘by the tarpaulin, which was 
rendered still firmer by the irregularities 
of the fracture with which it had became 
entangled. 
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‘The leak was staunched, but nothing 
could be more precarious. Those sharp 
splinters of the gap which fixed the tar- 
paulin might pierce it and make holes, by 
which the water would enter; while he 
would not even perceive it in the dark- 
ness. There was little probability of the 
stoppage lasting until daylight. Gilliatt’s 
anxiety changed its form; but he felt it 
increasing at the same time that he found 
his strength leaving him. 

He had again set to work to bale out: 
the hold, but his arms, in spite of all his 
efforts, could scarcely lift a scoopful of 
water. He was naked and shivering. He 
felt as if the end were now at hand. 

One possible chance flashed across his 
mind. There might be a sail in sight. A 
fishing-boat which should by any accident 
be in the neighborhood of the Douvres, 
might come to his assistance. The mo- 
ment had arrived when a helpmate was 
absolutely necessary. With a man and 
a lantern all might yet be saved. If there 
were two persons, one might easily bale 
the vessel. Since the leak was tem- 
porarily staunched, as soon as she could 
be relieved of this burden, she would rise, 
and regain her ordinary water line. The 
leak would then be above the surface of 
the water, the repairs would be practica- 
ble, and he would be able immediately to 
replace the stuff by a piece of planking, 


and thus substitute for the temporary 
5 Vol. 13 
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stoppage a complete repair. If not, it 
would be necessary to wait till daylight— 
to wait the whole night long; a delay 
which might prove ruinous. If by chance 
some ship’s lantern should be in sight, 
Gilliatt would be able to signal it from 
the height of the Great Douvre. The 
weather was calm, there was no wind or 
rolling sea; there was a possibility of the 
figure of a man being observed moving 
against the background of the starry 
sky. A captain of a ship, or even the 
master of a fishing-boat, would not be at 
night in the waters of the Douvres with- 
out directing his glass upon the rock, by 
way of precaution. 

Gilliatt hoped that some one might per- 
ceive him. 

He climbed upon the wreck, grasped 
the knotted rope, and mounted upon the 
Great Douvre. 

Not a sail was visible around the hori- 
zon; not a boat’s lantern. The wide ex- 
panse,-as far as eye could reach, was a 
desert. No assistance was possible, and 
no resistance possible. 

Gilliatt felt himself without resources ; 
a. feeling which he had not felt until then. 

A dark fatality was now his master. 
With all<his labor, all his success, all his 
courage,*he and his bark, and its precious 
burden, were about to become the sport 
of the waves. He had no other means of 
continuing the struggle; he became list- 
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less. How could he prevent the tide from 
returning, the water from rising, the 
night from continuing ? The temporary 
stoppage which he had made was his sole 
reliance. He had exhausted and stripped 
himself in constructing and completing it; 
he could neither fortify nor add to it. The 
stoppage was such that it must remain as 
it was; and every further effort was use- 
less. The apparatus, hastily constructed, 
was at the mercy of the waves. How 
would this inert obstacle work? It was 
this obstacle now, not Gilliatt, which had 
to sustain the combat, that handful, of 
rags, not that intelligence. The swell of 
a wave would suffice to re-open the frac- 
ture. More or less of pressure; the whole 
question was comprised in that formula. . 

All depended upon a brute struggle be- 
tween two mechanical quantities. Hence- 
forth he could neither aid his auxiliary, 
nor stop his enemy. He was no longer 
any other than a mere spectator of this 
struggle, which was one for him of life 
or death. He who had ruled over it, a 
supreme intelligence, was at the last mo- 
ment compelled to resign all to a mere 
blind resistance. _ 

No trial, no terror that he had yet un- 
dergone, could bear comparison with this. 

From the time when he had taken up 
his abode upon the Douvres, he had found 
himself environed, and as it were possessed 
by solitude. This solitude more than sur- 
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rounded, it enveloped him. A thousand 
menaces at once had met him face to face. 
The wind was always there, ready to be- 
come furious; the sea, ready to roar. 
There was no stopping that terrible mouth 
the wind, no imprisoning that dread mon- 
ster the sea. And yet he had striven, he, 
a solitary man, had combated hand to 
hand with the ocean, had wrestled even 
with the tempest. c 

Many other anxieties, many other ne- 
cessities had he made head against. There 
was no form of distress with which he had 
not. become familiar. He had been com- 
pelled to execute great works without 
tools, to move vast burdens without aid, 
without science to resolve problems, with- 
out provisions to find food, without bed or 
roof to cover it, to find shelter and sleep. 

Upon that solitary rock he had been 
subjected by turns to all the varied and 
cruel tortvres of nature; oftentimes a 
gentle mother, not less often a pitiless 
destroyer. 

He had conquered his isolation, con- 
quered hunger, conquered thirst, con- 
quered cold, conquered fever, conquered 
labor, conquered sleep. He had encoun- 
tered a. mighty coalition of obstacles 
formed to bar his progress. After his 
privations there were the elements; after 
the sea the tempest, after the tempest 
the devil-fish, after the monster the 
svectre. 
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A dismal irony was then the end of all. 
Upon this rock, whence he had thought to 
arise triumphant, the spectre of Clubin 
had only arisen to mock him with a 
hideous smile. 

The grin of the spectre was well founded. 
Gilliatt saw himself ruined ; saw himself 
no less than Clubin in the grasp of death. 

Winter, famine, fatigue, the dismem- 
berment of the wreck, the removal of the 
machinery, the equinoctial gale, the thun- 
der, the monster, were all as nothing 
compared with this small fracture in a 
vessel’s planks. Against the cold one 
could procure—and he had procured— 
fire ; against hunger, the shellfish of the 
rocks; against thirst, the rain; against 
the difficulties of his great task, industry 
and energy; against the sea and the 
storm, the breakwater; againt the devil- 
fish, the knife; but against the terrible 
leak he had no weapon. 

The hurricane had bequeathed him this 
sinister farewell. The last struggle, the 
traitorous thrust, the treacherous side 
blow of the vanquished foe. In its flight 
the tempest had turned and shot this 
arrow in the rear. It was the final and 
deadly stab of his antagonist. 

It was possible to combat with the tem- 
pest, but how could he struggle with that 
insidious enemy who now attacked him. 

If the stoppage gave way, if the leak 
reopened, nothing could prevent the sloop 
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foundering. It would be the bursting of 
the ligature of the artery ; and once under 
the water with its heavy burden, no power 
could raise it. The noble struggle, with 
two months’ Titanic labor, ended then in 
annihilation. To recommence would be 
impossible. He had neither forge nor ma- 
terials. At daylight, in all probability, 
he was about to see all his work sink slowly 
and irrecoverably into the gulf. Terrible, 
to feel that sombre power beneath. The 
sea snatched his prize from his hands. 

With his bark engulfed, no fate awaited 
him but to perish of hunger and cold, like 
the poor shipwrecked sailor on ‘‘ The Man ”’ 
rock. 

During two long months the intelligences 
which hover invisibly over the world had 
been the spectators of these things ; on one 
hand the wide expanse, the waves, the 
winds, the lightnings, the meteors; on 
the other a man. On onehand the sea, on 
the other a human mind; on the one hand 
the infinite, on the other an atom. 

The battle had been fierce, and behold 
the abortive issue of those prodigies of 
valor. 

- Thus did this heroism without parallel 
end in powerlessness; thus ended in de- 
spair that formidable struggle; that strug- 
gle of a nothing against all; that Iliad 
against one. 

Gilliatt gazed wildly into space. 

He had no clothing. He stood naked 
in the midst of that immensity. 
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Then overwhelmed by the sense of that 
unknown infinity, like one bewildered by a 
strange persecution, confronting the shad- 
ows of night, in the presence of that im- 
penetrable darkness, in the midst of the 
murmur of the waves, the swell, the foam, 
the breeze, under the clouds, under that 
vast diffusion of force, under that mysteri- 
ous firmament of wings, of stars, of gulfs, 
having around him and beneath him the 
ocean, above him the constellations, under 
the great unfathomable deep, he sank, 
gave up the struggle, lay down upon the 
rock, his face towards the stars, humbled, 
and uplifting his joined hands towards the 
terrible depths, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Have 
mercy.” ; 

Weighed down to earth by that immen- 
sity, he prayed. 

He was there alone, in the darkness upon 
the rock, in the midst of that sea, stricken 
down with exhaustion like one smitten by 
lightning, naked like the gladiator in the 
circus, save that for cireus he had the vast 
horizon, instead of wild beasts the shadows 
of darkness, instead of the faces of the 
crowd the eyes of the Unknown, instead 
of the Vestals the stars, instead of Cesar 
the All-powerful. 

His whole being seemed to dissolve in 
cold, fatigue, powerlessness, prayer, and 
darkness, and his eyes closed. 
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VII. 
THE APPEAL IS HEARD. 


SomE hours passed. 

The sun rose in an unclouded sky. 

Its first ray shone upon a motionless 
form upon the Great Douvre. It was 
Gilliatt. 

He was still outstretched upon the 
rock. 

He was naked, cold, and stiff; but he 
did not shiver. His closed eyelids were 
wan. It would have been difficult for a 
beholder to say whether the form before 
him was not a corpse. ° 

The sun seemed to look upon him. 

If he were not dead, he was already so 
near death that the slightest cold wind 
would have sufficed to extinguish life. 

The wind began to breathe, warm and 
animating ; it was the opening breath of 
May. 

Meanwhile the sun ascended in the deep 
blue sky ; its rays, less horizontal, flushed 
the sky. Its light became warmth. It 
enveloped the slumbering form. 

Gilliatt moved not. If he breathed, it 
was only that feeble respiration which 
could séarcely tarnish the surface of a 
mirror. | 

The sun continued its ascent; its rays 
striking less and less obliquely upon the 
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naked man. The gentle breeze which had 
been merely tepid became hot. 

The rigid and naked body remained still 
without movement ; but the skin seemed 
less livid. 

The sun, approaching the zenith, shone 
almost perpendicularly upon the plateau 
of the Douvres. A flood of light descended 
from the heavens ; the vast reflection from 
the glassy sea increased its splendor: the 
rock itself imbibed the rays and warmed 
the sleeper. 

A sigh raised his breast. 

He lived. 

The sun continued its gentle offices. 
The wind, which was already the breath 
of summer and of noon, approached him 
like loving lips that breathed upon him 
softly. 

Gilliatt moved. 

The peaceful calm upon the sea was 
perfect. Its murmur was like the droning 
of the nurse beside the sleeping infant. 
The rock seemed cradled in the waves. 

The sea-birds, who knew that form, 
fluttered above it; not with their old wild 
astonishment, but with a sort of fraternal 
tenderness. They uttered plaintive cries : 
they seemed to be calling to him. A sea- 
mew, who no doubt knew him, was tame 
enough to come near him. It began to 
caw as if speaking te him. ‘The sleeper 
seemed not to hear. The bird hopped 
upon his shoulder, and pecked his lips 
softly. 
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Gilliatt opened his eyes. 

The birds dispersed, chattering wildly. 

Gilliatt arose, stretched himself like a 
roused lion, ran to the edge of the plat- 
’ form, and looked down into the space be- 
tween the two Douvres. 

The sloop was there, intact; the stop- 
page had held out; the sea had probably 
disturbed it but little. 

All was saved. 

He was no longer weary. His powers 
had returned. His swoon had ended in a 
deep sleep. 

He descended and baled out the sloop, 
emptied the hold, raised the leakage above 
the water-line, dressed himself, eat, drank 
some water, and was joyful. 

The gap in the side of his vessel, ex- 
amined in broad daylight, proved to re- 
quire more labor than he had thought. 
It was a serious fracture. The entire day 
was not too much for its repair. 

At daybreak on the morrow, after re- 
moving the barrier and re-opening the 
entrance to the defile, dressed in the 
tattered clothing which had served to 
stop the leak, having about him Clubin’s 
girdle and the seventy-five thousand 
francs, standing erect in the sloop, now 
repaired; by the side of the machinery 
which he had rescued, with a favorable 
breeze and a good sea, Gilliatt pushed off 
from the Douvres. 

He put the sloop’s head for Guernsey. 
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At the moment of his departure from 
the rocks, any one who had been there 
might have heard him singing, in an - 
under-tone, the air of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee? 


aoe ere AAT. 


i OCC ane 
NIGHT AND THE MOON. 


————_———__ 


il 
THE HARBOR CLOCK. 


THE St. Sampson of the present day is 
almost a city; the St. Sampson of forty 
years since was almost a village. 

When the winter evenings were ended 
and spring had come, the inhabitants were 
not long out of bed after sundown. St. 
Sampson was an ancient parish which 
had long been accustomed to the sound of 
the curfew-bell, and which had a tradi- 
tional habit of blowing out the candle at 
an early hour. Those old Norman villages 
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are famous for early roosting and the vil- 
lagers are generally great rearers of 
‘ poultry. 

The people of St. Sampson, except a 
few rich families among the townsfolk, — 
are also a population of quarriers and 
carpenters. The port is a port of ship re- 
pairing. The quarrying of stone and the 
fashioning of timber go on all day long ; 
here the laborer with the pickaxe, there 
the workman with the mallet. At night 
they sink with fatigue, and sleep like lead. 
Rude labors bring heavy slumbers. 

One evening, in the commencement of 
the month of May, after watching the 
crescent moon for some instants through 
the trees, and listening to the step of 
Déruchette walking alone in the cool air 
in the garden of the Bravées, Mess Leth- 
ierry had returned to his room looking on 
the harbor, and had retired to rest ; Douce 
and Grace were already a-bed. Except 
Déruchette, the whole household were 
sleeping. Doors and shutters were every- 
where closed. Footsteps were silent in 
the streets. Some few lights, like wink- 
ing eyes about to close. in rest, showed 

here and there in windows in the roofs, 
- indicating the hour of domestics going to 
bed. Nine had already struck in the old 
Romanesque belfry, surrounded by ivy, 
which shares with the church of St. Bré:- 
lade at Jersey the peculiarity of having 
for its date four ones (IIII), which are 
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used to signify eleven hundred and eleven. 

The popularity of Mess Lethierry at St. 
Sampson had been founded on his success. 
The success at an end, there had came a 
void. It might be imagined that ill- 
fortune is contagious, and that the unsuc- 
cessful have a plague, so rapidly are they 
put in quarantine. The young men of well- 
to-do families avoided Déruchette. The 
isolation around the Bravées was so com- 
plete, that its inmates had not even yet 
heard the news of the great local event 
which had that day set all St. Sampson in 
a ferment. The rector of the parish, the 
Rev. Ebenezer Caudray, had become rich. 
His uncle, the magnificent Dean of St. 
Asaph, had just died in London. The 
news had been brought by the mail sloop, 
the Cashmere, arrived from England that 
very morning, and the mast of which 
could be perceived in the roads of St. 
Peter’s Port. The Cashmere was to 
depart for Southampton at noon on the 
morrow, and, so the rumor ran, to con- 
vey the reverend gentleman, who had 
been suddenly summoned to England, to 
be present at the official opening of the 
will, not to speak of other urgent matters 
connected with an important inheritance. 
All day long St. Sampson had been con- 
versing on this subject. The Cashmere, 
‘the Rev. Ebenezer, his deceased uncle, his 
riches, his departure, his possible prefer- 
ment in the future, had formed the foun- 
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dations of that perpetual buzzing. A 
solitary house, still uninformed on these 
matters, had remained at peace. This 
was the Bravées. 

Mess Lethierry had jumped into his 
hammock, and lay down in his clothing. 

Since the catastrophe of the Durande, 
to get into his hammock had been his 
resource. Every captive has recourse to 
stretching himself upon his pallet, and 
Mess Lethierry was the captive of his grief. 
To go to bed was a truce, a gain in breath- 
ing time, a suspension of ideas. He neither 
slept nor watched. Strictly speaking, for 
two months and a half—for so long was it 
since his misfortune—Mess Lethierry had 
been in a sort of ssmnambulism. He had 
not yet regained possession of his faculties. 
He was in that cloudy and confused con- 
dition of intellect with which those are 
familiar who have undergone overwhelm- 
ing afflictions. His reflections were not 
thought, his sleep was no repose. By day 
he was not awake, by night not asleep. 
He was up,and then gone to rest, that 
was all. When he was in his hammock 
forgetfulness came to him a little. He 
called that sleeping. Chimeras floated 
about him, and within him. The noc- 
turnal cloud, full of confused faces, trav- 
_ ersed his brain. Sometimes it was the 
Emperor Napoleon dictating to him the 
story of his life; sometimes there were 
several Déruchettes ; strange birds were 
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in the trees; the streets of Lons-le-Saul- 
nier became serpents. Nightmares were 
the brief respites of despair. He passed 
his nights in dreaming, and his days in 
reverie. : 

Sometimes he remained all the afternoon 
at the window of his room, which looked 
out upon the port, with his head drooping, 
his elbows on the stone, his ears resting 
on his fists, his back turned to the whole 
world, his eye fixed on the old massive 
iron ring fastened in the wall of the house, 
at only a few feet from his window, where 
in the old days he used to moor the Du- 
rande. He was looking at the rust which 
gathered on the ring. 

He was reduced to the mere mechanical 
habit of living. 

The bravest men, when deprived of their 
most cherished idea, will come to this. 
His life had become a void. Life is a 
voyage; the idea is the itinerary. The 
plan of their course gone, they stop. The 
object is lost, the strength of purpose 
gone. Fate has a secret discretionary 
power. It is able to touch with its rod 
even our moral being. Despair is almost 
the destitution of the soul. Only the 
greatest minds resist, and for what ? 

Mess Lethierry was always meditating, 
if absorption can be called meditation, 
in the depth of a sort of cloudy abyss.’ 
Broken words sometimes escaped him like 
these, “‘ There is nothing left for me now, 
but to ask yonder for leave to go.” 
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There was a certain contradiction in 
that nature, complex as the sea, of which 
Mess Lethierry was, so to speak, the pro- 
duct. Mess Lethierry’s grief did not seek 
relief in prayer. 

To be powerless is a certain strength. 
In the presence of our- two great expres- 
sions of this blindness—destiny and nature 
—it is in his powerlessness that man has 
found his chief support in prayer. 

Man seeks succor from his terror; his 
anxiety bids him kneel. 

But Mess Lethierry prayed not. 

In the time when he was happy, God 
existed for him almost in visible contact. 
Lethierry addressed Him, pledged his 
word to Him, seemed at times to hold 
familiar intercourse with Him. But in the 
hour of his misfortune, a phenomenon not 
unfrequent—the idea of God had become 
eclipsed in his mind. This happens when 
the mind has created for itself a deity 
clothed with human qualities. 

In the state of mind in which he existed, 
there was for Lethierry only one clear 
vision—the smile of Déruchette. Beyond 
this all was dark. 

For some time, apparently on account 
of the loss of the Durande, and of the 
blow which it had been to them, this 
pleasant smile had been rare. She seemed 
always thoughtful. Her birdlike playful- 
ness, her childlike ways, were gone. She 
was hever seen now in the morning, at 


DERUCHETTE IN THE GARDEN. 
—Victor Hugo, Vol. XTII., p. 158, 
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the sound of the cannon which announced 
daybreak, saluting the rising sun with 
“Boom! Daylight! Come in, please!” 

At times her expression was very serious, 

a sad thing for that sweet nature. She 
made an effort, however, sometimes to 
laugh before Mess Lethierry and to divert 
him; but her cheerfulness grew tarnished 
from day to day—gathered dust like the 
wing of a butterfly with a pin through its 
body. Whether through sorrow for her 
uncle’s sorrow—for there are griefs which 
are the reflections of other griefs—or 
whether for any other reasons, she ap- 
peared at this time to be much inclined 
towards religion. In the time of the old 
rector, M. Jaquemin Hérode, she scarcely 
went to church, as has been already said, 
four times a year. Now she was, on the 
contrary, assiduous in her attendance. 
She missed no service, neither of Sunday 
or of Thursday. Pious souls in the parish 
remarked with satisfaction that amend- 
ment. For itisa great blessing when a 
girl who runs so many dangers in the 
world turns her thoughts towards God. 
That enables the poor parents at least to 
be easy on the subject of love-making and 
what not. 

In the evening, whenever the weather 
permitted, she walked for an hour or two 
in the garden of the Bravées. She was 
almost as pensive there as Mess Lethierry, 
and almost always alone. Déruchette 
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went to bed last. This, however, did not 
prevent Douce and Grace watching her a 
little, by that instinct for spying which 
is common to servants; spying is such a 
relaxation after household work. 

As to Mess Lethierry, in the abstracted 
state of his mind, these little changes in 
Déruchette’s habits escaped him. More- 
over, his nature had little in common with 
the Duenna. He had not even remarked 
her regularity at the chureh. Tenacious 
of his prejudices against the clergy and 
their sermons, he would have seen with 
little pleasure these frequent attendances 
at the parish church. It was not because 
his own moral condition was not undergo- 
ing change. Sorrow is a cloud which 
changes form. 

Robust natures, as we have said, are 
sometimes almost overthrown by sudden 
great misfortunes ; but not quite. Manly 
characters such as Lethierry’s experience 
a reaction in a given time. Despair has 
its backward stages. From overwhelm- 
ment we rise to dejection ; from dejection 
to affliction ; from affliction to melancholy. 
Melancholy is a twilight state; suffering 
melts into it and becomes a sombre joy. 
' Melancholy is the pleasure of being sad. 

These elegiac moods were not made for 
Lethierry. Neither the nature of his 
temperament nor the character of his mis- 
fortune suited those delicate shades. But 
at the moment at which-we have returned 
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to him, the reverie of his first despair had 
for more than a week been tending to dis- 
perse ; without, however, leaving him less 

sad. He was more inactive, was always 
dull; but he was no longer overwhelmed. 
A certain perception of events and circum- 
stances was returning to him, and he be- 
gan to experience something of that phe- 
nomenon which may be called the return 
to reality. ; 

Thus by day in the great lower room, 
he did not listen to the words of those 
about him, but he heard them. Grace 
came one morning quite triumphant, to 
tell Déruchette that he had undone the 
cover of a newspaper. 

This half acceptance of realities is in 
itself a good symptom, a token of con- 
valescence. Great afflictions produce a 
stupor ; it is by such little acts that men 
return to themselves. This improvement, 
however, is at first only an aggravation 
of the evil. The dreamy condition of 
mind in which the sufferer has lived, has 
served, while it lasted, to blunt his grief. 
His sight before was thick. He felt little. 
Now his view is clear, nothing escapes 
him; and his wounds re-open. Hach de- 
tail that he perceives serves to remind 
him of his sorrow. He sees everything 
again in memory, every remembrance is 
a regret. All kinds of bitter aftertastes 
lurk in that return to life. He is better, 
and yet worse. Such was the condition 
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of Lethierry. In returning to full con- 
sciousness, his sufferings had become more 
distinct. 

A sudden shock first recalled him to a_ 
sense of reality. 

One afternoon, between the 15th and 
20th of April, a double-knock at the door 
of the great lower room of the Bravées 
had signalled the arrival of the postman. 
Douce had opened the door ; there was a 
letter. The letter came from beyond sea; it 
was addressed to Mess Lethierry, and bore 
the postmark ‘‘ Lisbon.”’ 

Douce had taken the letter to Mess 
Lethierry, who was in hisroom. He had 
taken it, placed it mechanically upon the 
table, and had not looked at it. 

The letter remained an entire week upon 
the table without being unsealed. 

It happened, however, one morning that 
Douce said to Mess Lethierry : 

‘‘Shall I brush the dust off your letter, 
Sires F 

Lethierry seemed to arouse from his 
lethargy. 

‘‘ Ay, ay! You are right,” he said ; and 
he opened the letter, and read as follows : 


“At Sea, 10th March. 
“To Mess. Lethierry of St. Sampson. 

“You will be gratified to receive news of me. I 
am aboard the Tamaulipas, bound for the port of 
‘No return.’ Among the crew is a sailor named 
Ahier-Tostevin, from Guernsey, who will return 
and will have some facts to communicate to you. I 
take the opportunity of our speaking a vessel, the 
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Herman Cortes, bound tor Lisbon, to forward you 
this letter. 

“You will be astonished to learn that I am going 
to be honest. 

“ As honest as Sieur Clubin. 

“T am bound to believe that you know of certain 
recent occurrences; nevertheless, it is, perhaps, not 
altogther superfluous to send you a full account of 
them. 

“To proceed then. 

“‘T have returned you your money. 

“Some years ago, I borrowed from you, under 
somewhat irregular circumstances, the sum of fifty 
thousand francs. Before leaving St. Malo lately, I 
placed in the hands of your confidential man of 
business, Sieur Clubin, on your account, three*bank- 
notes of one thousand pounds each; making together 
seventy-five thousand francs. You will no doubt 
find this reimbursement sufficient. 

“Sieur Clubin acted for you, and received your 
money, including interest, in a remarkably energetic 
manner. He appeared to me, indeed, singularly 
zealous. This is, in fact, my reason for apprising 
you of the facts. 

“Your other confidential man of business, 

“RANTAINE. 


* Postscript—Sieur Clubin was in possession of a 
revolver, which will explain to you the circumstance 
of my having no receipt.” 


He who has ever touched a torpedo, or 
a Leyden-jar fully charged, may have a 
notion of the effect produced on Mess 
Lethierry by the reading of this letter. 

Under that envelope, in that sheet of 
paper folded in four, to which he had at 
first paid so little attention, lay the ele-_ 
ments of an extraordinary commotion. 

He recognized the writing and the sig- 
nature. As to the facts which the letter 
contained, at first he understood nothing. 
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The excitement of the event, however, 
soon gave movement to his faculties. 

The effective part of the shock he had 
received lay in the phenomenon of the 
seventy-five thousand francs entrusted by 
Rantaine to Clubin; this was a riddle 
which compelled Lethierry’s brain to work. 
Conjecture is a healthy occupation for the 
mind. Reason is awakened: logic is 
called into play. 

For some time past public opinion in 
Guernsey had been undergoing a reaction 
on the subject of Clubin: that man of such 
high reputation for honor during many 
years ; that man so unanimously regarded 
with esteem. People had begun to ques- 
tion and to doubt; there were wagers pro 
and con. Some light had been thrown on 
the question in singular ways. The figure 
of Clubin began to become clearer, that is 
to say, he began to be blacker in the eyes 
of the world. 

A judiciary inquiry had taken place at 
St. Malo, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what had become of the coastguard-man, 
number 619. Legal perspicacity had got 
upon a false scent, a thing which happens 
not unfrequently. It had started with 

‘the hypothesis that the man had been en- 
ticed by Zuela, and shipped aboard the 
- Tamaulipas for Chili. This ingenious sup- 
position had led to a considerable amount 
of wasted conjecture. The shortsighted- 
ness of justice had failed to take note of 
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Rantaine ; but in the progress of inquiry 
the authorities had come upon other clues. 
The affair, so obscure, became complica- 
ted. Clubin had become mixed up with 
the enigma. A coincidence, perhaps a 
direct connection, had been found between 
the departure of the Tamaulipas and the 
loss of the Durande. At the wine-shop 
near the Dinan Gate, where Clubin 
thought himself entirely unknown, he had 
been recognized. The wine-shop keeper 
had talked; Clubin had bought a bottle 
of brandy that night. For whom? The 
gunsmith of St. Vincent Street, too, had 
talked. Clubin had purchased a revolver. 
For what object? The landlord of the 
«Jean Auberge’”’ had talked. Clubin had 
absented himself in an inexplicable manner. 
Captain Gertrais-Gaboureau had talked ; 
Clubin had determined to start, although 
warned, and knowing that he might ex-— 
pect a great fog. The crew of the Du- 
rande had talked. In fact, the collection 
of the freight had been neglected, and the 
stowage badly arranged, a negligence 
easy to comprehend, if the captain had 
determined to wreck the ship. The Guern- 
sey passenger, too, had spoken. Clubin 
had evidently imagined that he had run 
upon the Hanways. The Torteval people 
had spoken. Clubin had visited that neigh- 
borhood a few days before the loss of the 
Durande, and had been seen walking in 
the direction of Pleinmont, near the Han- 
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ways. He had with him a travelling-bag. 
“‘He had set out with it, and come back 
without it.”? The birds’ - nesters had 
spoken: their story seemed to be possibly 
connected with Clubin’s disappearance, if 
instead of ghosts they supposed smug- 
glers. Finally, the haunted house of 
Pleinmont itself had spoken. Persons 
who had determined to get information, 
had climbed and entered the windows, and 
had found inside—what? The very travel- 
ling-bag which had been seen in Sieur 
Clubin’s possession. The authorities of the 
Douzaine of Torteval had taken posses- 
sion of the bag and had it opened. It was 
found to contain provisions, a telescope, a 
chronometer, a man’s clothing, and linen 
marked with Clubin’s initials. All this in 
the gossip of St. Malo and Guernsey be- 
came more and more like a case of fraud. 
Obscure hints were brought together ; 
there appeared to have been a singular 
disregard of advice; a willingness to en- 
counter the dangers of the fog; a sus- 
pected negligence in the stowage of the 
cargo. Then there was the mysterious 
bottle of brandy; a drunken helmsman ; 
a substitution of the captain for the helms- 
‘man; a management of the rudder, to 
say the least, unskilful. The heroism of 
remaining .behind upon the wreck began 
to look liké roguery. Clubin besides had 
evidently been deceived as to the rock he 
was on. Granted an intention to wreck 
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the vessel, it was easy to understand the 
choice of the Hanways, the shore easily 
reached by swimming, and the intended 
concealment in the haunted house await- 
ing the opportunity for flight. The travel- 
ling-bag, that suspicious preparative, com- 
pleted the demonstration. By what link 
this affair connected itself with the other 
affair of the disappearance of the coast- 
guard-man nobody knew. People imagined 
some connection, and that was all. They 
had a glimpse in their minds of the look- 
out man, number 619, alongside of the 
mysterious Clubin—quite a tragic drama. 
Clubin possibly was not an actor in it, but 
his presence was visible in the side scenes. 
The supposition of a wilful destruction 
of the Durande did not explain everything. 
There was a revolver in the story, with 
no part yet assigned to it. The revolver, 
probably, belonged to the other affair. 
The scent of the public is keen and true. 
Its instinct excels in those discoveries of 
truth by pieces and fragments. Still, 
amidst these facts, which seemed to point 
pretty clearly to a case of barratry, there 
were serious difficulties. 
Everytking was consistent; everything 
coherent; but a basis was wanting. 
People do not wreck vessels for the 
pleasure of wrecking them. Men do not 
run all those risks of fog, rocks, swim- 
ming, concealment, and flight without an 
interest. What could have been Clubin’s 
interest ? 
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The act seemed plain, but the motive 
was puzzling. 

Hence a doubt in many minds. Where 
there is no motive, it is natural to infer 
that there was no act. 

The missing link was important. The 
letter from Rantaine seemed to supply it. 

This letter furnished a motive for 
Clubin’s supposed crime: seventy-five 
thousand francs to be appropriated. 

Rantaine was the Deus ex machind. 
He had descended from the clouds with 
a lantern in his hand. His letter was the 
final light upon the affair. It explained 
everything, and even promised a witness 
in the person of Ahier-Tostevin. 

The part which it at once suggested for 
the revolver was decisive. Rantaine was 
undoubtedly well informed. His letter 
pointed clearly the explanation of the 
_ mystery. 

There could be no possible palliation of 
Clubin’s crime. He had premeditated the 
shipwreck; the proofs were the prepara- 
tions discovered in the haunted house. 
Even supposing him innocent, and admit- 
ting the wreck to have been accidental, 
would he not, at the last moment, when 
he had determined to sacrifice himself 
with the: vessel, have entrusted the sev- 
enty-five-thousand francs to the men who 
escaped in the longboat. The evidence 
was strikingly complete. Now what had 
become of Clubin? He had probably been 
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the victim of his blunder.. He had doubt- 
less perished upon the Douvres. 

All this construction of surmises, which 
were not far from the reality, had for 
several days occupied the mind of Mess 
Lethierry. The letter from Rantaine had 
done him the service of setting him to 
think: He was at first shaken by his 
surprise; then he made an effort to reflect. 
He made another effort more difficult still, 
that of inquiry. He was induced to listen 
and even seek conversation. At the end 
of a week, he had become, to a certain 
degree, in the world again; his thoughts 
had regained their coherence, and he was 
almost restored. He had emerged from 
his confused and troubled state. 

Rantaine’s letter, even admitting that 
Mess Lethierry could ever have enter- 
tained any hope of the reimbursement of 
his money, destroyed that last chance. 

It added to the catastrophe of the 
Durande this new wreck of seventy-five 
thousand francs. It put him in posses- 
sion of that amount just so far as to make 
him sensible of its loss. The letter re- 
vealed to him the extreme point in his 
ruin. 

Hence he experienced a new and very 
painful sensation, which we have already 
spoken of. He began to take an interest 
in his household—what it was to be in the 
future—how he was to set things in order; 
matters of which he had taken no heed for 
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two months past. These trifling cares 
wounded him with a thousand tiny points, 
worse in their aggregate than the old 
despair. A sorrow is doubly burdensome 
which has to be endured in each item, and 
while disputing inch by inch with fate for 
ground already lost. Ruin is endurable 
in the mass, but not in the dust and frag- 
ments of the fallen edifice. The great 
fact may overwhelm, but the details 
torture. The catastrophe which lately 
fell like a thunderbolt, becomes now a 
cruel persecution. Humiliation comes to 
aggravate the blow. A second desolation 
succeeds the first, with features more re- 
pulsive. You descend one degree nearer 
to annihilation. The winding-sheet be- 
comes changed to sordid rags. 

No thought is more bitter than that 
of one’s own gradual fall from a social 
position. 

Ruin is simple enough. A violent shock; 
a cruel turn of fate; a catastrophe once 
for all. Be it so. We submit, and all is 
over. You are ruined: it is well; you 
are dead? No; you are still living. On 
the morrow you know it well. By what? 
_ By the pricking of a pin. Yonder passer- 
by omits to recognize you; the trades- 
men’s bills rain down upon you; and 
yonder is one of your enemies, who is 
smiling. “Perhaps he is thinking of Ar- 
nal’s last pun; but it. is all the same. 
The pun would not have appeared to him 
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so inimitable but for your ruin. You read 
your own sudden insignificance even in 
looks of indifference. Friends who used 
to dine at your table become of opinion 
that three courses were an extravagance. 
Your faults are patent to the eyes of 
everybody; ingratitude having nothing 
more to expect, proclaims itself openly ; 
every idiot has foreseen your misfortunes. 
The malignant pull you to pieces; the 
more malignant profess to pity. And 
then come a hundred paltry details. 
Nausea succeeds to grief. You have been 
wont to indulge in wine; you must now 
drink cider. Two servants, too! Why, 
one will be too many. It will be neces- 
sary to discharge this one, and get rid of 
that. Flowersin your garden are super- 
fluous; you will plant it with potatoes. 
You used to make presents of your fruits 
to friends ; you will send them henceforth 
to market. As to the poor, it will be 
absurd to think of giving anything to 
them. Are you not poor yourself? And 
then there is the painful question of dress. 
To have to refuse a wife a new ribbon, 
what a torture! To have to refuse one 
who has made you a gift of her beauty a 
trifling article; to haggle over such mat- 
ters, like a miser! Perhaps she will say 
to you, ‘“What! rob my garden of its 
flowers, and now refuse one for my bon- 
net!’?’ Ah me! to have to condemn her 
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to shabby dresses. The family table is 
silent. You fancy that those around it 
think harshly of you. Beloved faces have 
become clouded. This is what is meant 
by falling fortunes. It is to die day by 
day. To be struck down is like the blast 
of the furnace; to decay like this is the 
torture of the slow fire. : 

An overwhelming blow is a sort of 
Waterloo, a slow decay, a St. Helena. 
Destiny, incarnate in the form of Welling- 
ton, has still some dignity; but how sor- 
did in the shape of Hudson Lowe. Fate 
becomes then a paltry huckster. We find 
the man of Campo Formio quarrelling 
about a pair of stockings; we see that 
dwarfing of Napoleon which makes Eng- 
land less. Waterloo and St. Helena! Re- 
duced to humbler proportions, every ruined 
man has traversed those two phases. 

On the evening we have mentioned, and 
which was one of the first evenings in May, 
Lethierry, leaving Déruchette to walk by 
moonlight in the garden, had gone to bed 
more depressed than ever. 

All these mean and repulsive details, 
peculiar to worldly misfortune; all these 
trifling cares, which are at first insipid, 
and afterwards harassing, were revolving 
in his mind. A sullen load of miseries! 
Mess Lethierry felt that his fall was irre- 
mediable. What could he do? What 
would become of them? What sacrifices 
should he be compelled to impose on Dé- 
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ruchette? Whom should he discharge— 
Douce or Grace? Would they have to 
sellthe Bravées? Would they not be com- 
pelled to leave the island? To be nothing 
where he had been everything; it was a 
terrible fall indeed. 

And to know that the old times had 
gone for ever! To recall those journeys 
to and fro, uniting France with those num- 
berless islands ; the Tuesday’s departure, 
the Friday’s return, the crowd on the 
quay, those great cargoes, that industry, 
that prosperity, that proud direct naviga- 
tion, that machinery embodying the will 
of man, that all-powerful boiler, that 
smoke, all that reality! The steamboat 
had been the final crown of the compass ; 
the needle indicating the direct track, the 
steam-vessel following it. One proposing, 
the other executing. Where was she now, 
his Durande, that mistress of the seas, 
that queen who had made him a king? 
To have been so long the man of ideas in 
his own country, the man of success, the 
man who revolutionized navigation ; and 
then to have to give up all, to abdicate! 
To cease to exist, to become a bye-word, 
an empty bag which once was full. To 
belong to the past, after having so long 
represented the future. To come down to 
be an object of pity to fools, to witness the 
triumph of routine, obstinacy, conserva- 
tism, selfishness, ignorance. To see the 
old barbarous sailing cutters crawling to 
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and fro upon the sea: the outworn old- 
world prejudices young again; to have 
wasted a whole life; to have been a light, 
and to suffer this eclipse. Ah! what a 
sight it was upon the waves, that noble 
funnel, that prodigious cylinder, that pillar 
with its capital of smoke, that column 
grander than any in the Place Vendéme, 
for on that there was only a man, while 
on this stood Progress. The ocean was 
subdued ; it was certainty upon the open 
sea. And had all this been witnessed in 
that little island, in that little harbor, in 
that little town of St. Sampson? Yes; it 
had been witnessed. And could it be, that 
having seen it, all had vanished to be seen 
no more. 

All this series of regrets tortured Leth- 
ierry. There is such a thing as a mental 
sobbing. Never, perhaps, had he felt his 
misfortune more bitterly. A certain numb- 
ness follows this acute suffering. Under 
the weight of his sorrow he gradually 
dosed. 

For about two hours he remained in this 
state, feverish, sleeping a little, meditating 
much. - Such torpors are accompanied by 
an obscure labor of the brain, which is 
inexpressibly wearying. Towards the mid- 
dle of the night, about midnight, a little 
before or a little after, he shook off his 
lethargy. He aroused, and opened his 
eyes. His window was directly in front of 
his hammock. He saw something extra- 
ordinary. 
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A form was before the window; a mar- 
vellous form. It was the funnel of a steam- 
vessel. 

Mess Lethierry started, and sat upright 
in his bed. The hammock oscillated likea 
swing ina tempest. Lethierry stared. A 
vision filled the window-frame. ‘There was 
the harbor flooded with the light of the 
moon, and against that glitter, quite close 
to his house, stood forth, tall, round, and 
‘black, a magnificent object. 

The funnel of a steam-vessel was there. 

Lethierry sprang out of his hammock, 
ran to the window, lifted the sash, leaned 
out, and recognized it. 

The funnel of the Durande stood before 
him. It was in the old place. 

Its four chains supported it, made fast 
to the bulwarks of a vessel in which, be- 
neath the funnel, he could distinguish a 
dark mass of irregular outline. 

Lethierry recoiled, turned his back to 
the window, and dropped in a sitting pos- 
ture into his hammock again. 

Then he returned, and once more he 
saw the vision.’ 

An instant afterwards, or in about the 
time occupied by a flash of lightning, he 
was out upon the quay, with a lantern in 
his hand. 

A bark carrying a little backward a 
massive block from which issued the 
. straight funnel before the window of the 


Bravées, was made fast to the mooring- 
6 Vol. 13 
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ring of the Durande. The bows of the 
bark stretched beyond the corner of the 
wall of the house, and were level with the 
quay. 

There was no one aboard. 

The vessel was of a peculiar shape. All 
Guernsey would have recognized it. It 
was the old Dutch sloop. 

Lethierry jumped aboard ; and ran for- 
ward to the block which he saw Boies 
the mast. 

It was there, entire, complete, intact, 
standing square and firm upon its cast- 
iron flooring; the boiler had all its rivets, 
the axle of the paddle-wheels was raised 
erect, and made fast near the boiler; the 
brine-pump was in its place; nothing was 
wanting. 

Lethierry examined the machinery. « 

The lantern and the moon helped him in 
his examination. He went over every part 
of the mechanism. 

He noticed the two cases at the sides. 
He examined the axle of the wheels. 

He went into the little cabin; it was 
empty. 

He returned to the engine, and felt it, 
looked into the boiler, and knelt down to 
examine it inside. 

He placed his lantern within the fur- 
nace, wHere the light, illuminating all the 
machinery, produced almost the illusion 
of an engine-room with its fire. 

Then he burst into a, wild laugh, sprang 
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to his feet, and with his eye fixed on the 
engine, and his arms outstretched towards 
the funnel, he cried aloud, ‘‘ Help.’’ 

The harbor-bell was upon the quay, at 
a few paces distance. He ran to it, seized 
the chain, and began to pull it violently. 


TI. 
THE HARBOR BELL AGAIN. 


GILLIATT, in fact, after a passage with- 
out accident, but somewhat slow on ac- 
count of the heavy burden of the sloop, 
had arrived at St. Sampson after dark, 
and nearer ten than nine o’clock. 

He had calculated the time. The half- 
flood had arrived. There was plenty of 
water, and the moon was shining; so that 
he was able to enter the port. 

The little harbor was silent. <A few 
vessels were moored there, with their 
sails brailed up to the yards, their tops 
over, and without lanterns. At the far 
end a few others were visible, high and 
dry in the careenage, where they were 
undergoing repairs; large hulls dismasted 
and stripped, with their planking open at 
various parts, lifting high the ends of 
their timbers, and looking like huge dead 
beetles lying on their backs with their 
legs in the air. 

As soon as he had cleared the harbor 
mouth, Gilliatt examined the port and the 
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quay. There was no light to be seen 
either at the Bravées or elsewhere. The 
place was deserted, save, perhaps, by some 
one going to or returning from the parson- 
age-house ; nor was it possible to be sure 
even of this; for the night blurred every 
outline, and the-moonlight always gives 
to objects a vague appearance. The dis- 
tance added to the indistinctness. The 
parsonage-house at that period was situ- 
ated on the other side of the harbor,where 
there stands at the present day an open 
mast-house. 

Gilliatt had approached the Bravées 
quietly, and had made the sloop fast to 
the ring of the Durande, under Mess 
Lethierry’s window. 

He leaped over the bulwarks, and was 
ashore. 

Leaving the sloop behind him by the 
quay, he turned the angle of the house, 
passed along a little narrow street, then 
along another, did not even notice the 
pathway which branched off leading to 
the Bai de la Rue, and in a few minutes 
found himself at that corner of the wall 
where there were wild mallows with pink 
flowers in June, with holly, ivy, and nettles. 
Many atime concealed behind the bushes, 
seated on a stone, in the summer days, he 
had watched here through long hours, 
even for whole months, often tempted to 
climb the wall, over which he contem- 
plated the garden of the Bravées and the 
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two windows of a little room seen through 
the branches of the trees. The stone was 
there still; the bushes, the low wall, the 
angle, as quiet and dark as ever. Like 
an animal returning to its hole, gliding 
rather than walking, he made his way in. 
Once seated there, he made no movement. 
He looked around; saw again the garden, 
the pathways, the beds of flowers, the 
house, the two windows of the chamber. 
The moonlight fell upon this dream. He 
felt it horrible to be compelled to breathe, 
and did what he could to prevent it. 

He seemed to be gazing on a vision of 
paradise, and was afraid that all would 
vanish. It was almost impossible that all 
these things could be really before his 
eyes; and if they were, it could only be 
with that imminent danger of melting 
into air which belongs to things divine. 
A breath, and all must be dissipated. He 
trembled with the thought. 

Before him, not far off, at the side of 
one of the alleys in the garden, was a 
wooden seat painted green. The reader 
will remember this seat. 

Gilliatt looked up at the two windows. 
He thought of the slumber of some one 
possibly in that room. Behind that wall 
she was no doubt sleeping. He wished 
himself elsewhere, yet would sooner have 
died than go away. He thought of a gen- 
tle breathing moving a woman’s breast. 
It was she, that vision, that purity in the 
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clouds, that form haunting him by day 
and night. She was there! He thought 
of her so far removed, and yet so near as 
to be almost within reach of his delight; 
he thought of that impossible ideal droop- 
ing in slumber, and like himself, too, 
visited by visions; of that being so long 
desired, so distant, so impalpable—her 
closed eyelids, her face resting on her 
hand ; of the mystery of sleep in its rela- 
tions with that pure spirit, of what 
dreams might come to one who was her- 
self a dream. He dared not think be- 
yond, and yet he did. He ventured on 
those familiarities which the fancy may 
indulge in; the notion of how much was 
feminine in that angelic being disturbed 
his thoughts. The darkness of night em- 
boldens timid imaginations to take these 
furtive glances. He was vexed within 
himself, feeling on refiection as if it were 
profanity to think of her so boldly; yet 
still constrained, in spite of himself, he 
tremblingly gazed into the invisible. He 
shuddertd almost with a sense of pain as 
he imagined her room, a petticoat on a 
chair, a mantle fallen on the carpet, a 
band unbuckled, a handkerchief. He im- 
agined her corset with its lace hanging to 
the ground, her stocking, her boots. His 
soul was among the stars. 

The stars are made for the human heart 
of a poor man like Gilliatt not less than 
for that of the rich and great. There isa 
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certain degree of passion by which every 
man becomes wrapped in a celestial light. 
With a rough and primitive nature, this 
truth is even more applicable. An un- 
cultivated mind is easily touched with 
dreams. 

Delight is a fulness which overflows like 
any other. To see those windows was 
almost too much happiness for Gilliatt. 

Suddenly, he looked and saw her. 

From the branches of a clump of 
bushes, already thickened by the spring, 
there issued with a spectral slowness a 
celestial figure, a dress, a divine face, 
almost a shining light beneath the moon. 

Gilliatt felt his powers failing him: it 
was Déruchette. 

Déruchette approached. She stopped. 
She walked back a few paces, stopped 
again: then returned and sat upon the 
wooden bench. The moon was in the 
trees, a few clouds floated among the pale 
stars; the sea murmured to the shadows 
in an under-tone, the town was sleeping, 
a thin haze was rising from the horizon, 
the melancholy was profound. Déruchette 
inclined her head, with those thoughtful 
eyes which look attentive yet see nothing. 
She was seated sideways, and had nothing 
on her head but a little cap untied, which 
showed upon her delicate neck the com- 
mencement of her hair. She twirled me- 
chanically a ribbon of her cap around one 
of her fingers; the half ight showed the 
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outline of her hands like those of a statue ; 
her dress was of one of those shades 
which by night looked white: the trees 
stirred as if they felt the enchantment 
which she shed around her. The tip of 
one of her feet was visible. Her lowered 
eyclids had that vague contraction which 
suggests a tear checked in its course, or a 
thought suppressed. There was a charm- 
ing indecision in the movements of her 
arms, which had no support to lean on; a 
sort of floating mingled with every pos- 
ture. It was rather a gleam than a light 
—rather a grace than a goddess; the 
folds of her dress were exquisite; her 
face, which might inspire adoration, 
seemed meditative, like portraits of the 
Virgin. It was terrible to think how 
near she was: Gilliatt could hear her 
breathe. 

A nightingale was singing in the dis- 
tance. The stirring of the wind among the 
branches set in movement the inexpres- 
sible silence of the night. Déruchette, 
beautiful, divine, appeared in the twilight 
like a creation from those rays and from 
the perfumes in the air. That wide-spread 
enchantment seemed to concentrate and 
embody itself mysteriously in her; she 
became. its living manifestation. She 
seemed.the out-blossoming of all that 
shadow and silence. 

But the shadow and _ silence which 
floated lightly about her weighed heavily 
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on Gilliatt. He was bewildered ; what he 
experienced is not to be told in words. Emo- 
tion is always new, and the word is always 
enough. Hence the impossibility of ex- 
pressing it. Joy is sometimes overwhelm- 
ing. To see Déruchette, to see her her- 
self, to see her dress, her cap, her ribbon, 
which she twined around her finger, was 
it possible to imagine it? Was it possible 
to be thus near her; to hear her breathe ? 
She breathed! then the stars might 
breathe also. Gilliatt felt a thrill through 
him. He was the most miserable and yet 
. the happiest of men. He knew not what 
to do. His delirious joy at seeing her 
annihilated him. Was it indeed Déru- 
chette there, and he so near? His 
thoughts, bewildered and yet fixed, were 
fascinated by that figure as by a dazzling 
jewel. He gazed upon her neck—her hair. 
He did not even say to himself that all 
that would now belong to him, that be- 
fore long—to-morrow, perhaps—he would 
have the right to take off that cap, to 
unknot that ribbon. He would not have 
conceived for a moment the audacity of 
thinking even so far. Touching in idea is 
almost like touching with the hand. Love 
was with Gilliatt like honey to the bear. 
He thought confusedly ; he knew not what 
possessed him. Thenightingale still sang. 
He felt as if about to breathe his life out. 
The idea of rising, of jumping over the 
wall, of speaking to Déruchette, never 
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came into his mind. If it had, he would 
have turned and fied. If anything re- 
sembling a thought had begun to dawn 
in his mind, it was this: that Déruchette 
was there, that he wanted nothing more, 
and that eternity had begun. 

A noise aroused them both—her from 
her reverie—him from his ecstacy. 

Some one was walking in the garden. 
It was not possible to see who was ap- 
proaching on account of the trees. It was 
the footstep of a man. 

Déruchette raised her eyes. 

The steps drew nearer, then ceased. 
The person walking had stopped. He 
must have been quite near. The path be- 
side which was the bench wound between 
two clumps of trees. The stranger was 
there in the alley between the trees, at a 
few paces from the seat. 

Accident had so placed the branches, 
that Déruchette could see the new comer 
while Gilliatt could not. 

The moon cast on the ground beyond 
the trees a shadow which reached to the 
garden seat. 

Gilliatt could see this shadow. 

He looked at Déruchette. 

She was quite pale; her mouth was 
partly ‘open, as with a suppressed cry of 
surprise. She had just half risen from the 
bench, and sunk again upon it. There 
was in her attitude a mixture of fascina- 
tion with a desire to fly. Her surprise 
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was enchantment mingled with timidity. 
She had upon her lips almost the light of 
a smile, with the fulness of tears in her 
eyes. She seemed as if transfigured by 
that presence; as if the being whom she 
saw before her belonged not to this earth. 
The reflection of an angel was in her look. 

The stranger, who was to Gilliatt only 
a shadow,spoke. A voice issued from the 
trees, softer than the voice of a woman; 
yet it was the voice of a man. Géilliatt 
heard these words: 

“IT see you, mademoiselle, every Sunday 
and every Thursday. They tell me that 
once you used not to come so often. It 
is a remark-that has been made. I ask 
your pardon. I have never spoken to 
you; it was my duty; but I come to 
speak to you to-day, for it is still my 
duty. It is right that I speak to you first. 
The Cashmere sails to-morrow. This is 
why Ihave come. You walk every even- 
ing in your garden. It would be wrong of 
me to know your habits so well, if I had 
not the thought that I have. Mademoi- 
selle, you are poor; since this morning I 
am rich. Will you have me for your hus- 
band ?”’ 

Déruchette joined her two hands in a 
suppliant attitude, and looked at the 
speaker, silent, with fixed eyes, and trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

The voice continued : 

‘“‘] love you. God made not the heart 
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of man to be silent. He has promised 
him eternity with the intention that he 
should not be alone. There is for me but 
one woman upon earth. It is you. I 
think of you as of a prayer. My faith is 
in God, and my hope in you. What wings 
I have you bear. You are my life, and 
already my supreme happiness.”’ 

“Sir,’’ said Déruchette, ‘‘ there is no 
one to answer in the house!’ 

The voice rose again : 

“Yes, I have encouraged that dream. 
Heaven has not forbidden us to dream. 
You are like a glory in my eyes. I love 
you deeply, mademoiselle. To me you are 
holy innocence. I know it is the hour at 
which your household have retired to rest, 
but I had no choice of any other moment. 
Do you remember that passage of the 
Bible which some one read before us; it 
was the twenty-fifth chapter of Genesis. 
I have thought of it often since. M. 
Hérode said to me, you must have a rich 
wife. I replied no, I must have a poor 
wife. Ispeak to you, mademoiselle, with- 
out venturing to approach you; I would 
step even further back if it was your wish 
that my shadow should not touch your 
feet. You alone are supreme. You will 
come to-me-if such is your will. I love 
and wait, You are the living form of a 
benediction. ”’ 

‘IT did not know, sir,’’? stammered Dé- 
ruchette, ‘‘ that any one remarked me on 
Sundays and Thursdays.”’ 
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The voice continued : 

‘““We are powerless against celestial 
things. The whole Law is love. Mar- 
-rlage is Canaan; you are to me the 
promised land of beauty.’’ 

Déruchette replied, ‘‘I did not think I 
did wrong any more than other persons 
who are strict.” 

The voice continued : 

‘‘God manifests his will in the flowers, 
in the light of dawn, in the spring; and 
love is of his ordaining. You are beauti- 
ful in this holy shadow of night. ‘This 
garden has been tended by you; in its per- 
fumes there is something of your breath. 
The affinities of our souls do not depend 
onus. They cannot be counted with our 
sins. You were there, that was all. I 
was there, that was all. I did nothing 
but feel that I loved you. Sometimes my 
eyes rested upon you. I was wrong, but 
what could Ido. It was through looking 
at you that all happened. I could not re- 
strain my gaze. There are mysterious 
impulses which are above our search. 
The heart is the chief of all temples. To 
have your spirit in my house—this is the 
terrestrial paradise for which I hope. 
Say, will you be mine. As long as I was 
poor, I spoke not. I know your age. 
You are twenty-one ; Iam twenty-six. I 
go to-morrow ; if you refuse me I return 
no more. Oh, be my betrothed ; will you 
not? More than once have my eyes, in 
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spite of myself, addressed to you that 
question. I love you; answer me. I will 
speak to your uncle as soon as he is able 
to receive me; but I turn first to you. 
To Rebecca I plead for Rebecca; unless 
you love me not.”’ 

Déruchette hung her head, and mur- 
mured: 

‘“Oh! I worship him.”’ 

The words were spoken in a voice so 
low, that only Gilliatt heard them. 

She remained with her head lowered as 
if by shading her face she hoped to con- 
ceal her thoughts. 

There was a pause. No leaf among the 
trees was stirred. It was that solemn 
and peaceful moment when the slumber of 
external things mingles with the sleep of 
living creatures; and night seems to 
listen to the beating of Nature’s heart. 
In the midst of that retirement, like a 
harmony making the silence more com- 
plete, rose the wide murmur of the sea. 

The voice was heard again. 

“* Mademoiselle ! ”’ 

Déruchette started. 

Again the voice spoke. 

‘‘You are silent.”’ 

“What would you have me say ? ” 

““T wait for your reply.” 

“God has heard it,’’ said Déruchette. 

Then the voice became almost sonorous, 
and at the same time softer than before, 
and these words issued from the leaves as 
from a burning bush: 
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** You are my betrothed. Come then to 
me. Let the blue sky, with all its stars, 
be witness of this taking of my soul to 
thine; and let our first embrace be 
mingled with that firmament.”’ 

Déruchette arose, and remained an 
instant motionless, looking straight be- 
fore her, doubtless in another’s eyes. 
Then, with slow steps, with head erect, 
her arms drooping, but with the fingers 
of her hands wide apart, like one who 
leans on some unseen support, she ad- 
vanced towards the trees, and was out 
of sight. 

A moment afterwards, instead of the 
one shadow upon the gravelled walk, there 
were two. They mingled together. Gil- 
liatt saw at his feet the embrace of those 
two shadows. 

In certain moments of crisis, time flows 
from us as his sands from the hour-glass, 
and we have no feeling of his flight. That 
pair on the one hand, who were ignorant 
of the presence of a witness, and saw him 
not; on the other, that witness of their 
joy who could not see them, but who knew 
of their presence—how many minutes did 
they remain thus in that mysterious sus- 
pension of themselves? It would be im- 
possible to say. Suddenly a noise burst 
forth at a distance. A voice was heard 
erying “Help!” and the harbor bell 
began to sound. -It is probable that in 
those celestial transports of delight they 
heard no echo of that tumult. 
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The bell continued to ring. Any one 
who had sought Gilliatt then in the angle 
of the wall would have found him no longer 
there. 


BOOK II. 
GRATITUDE AND DESPOTISM. 


1B, 
JOY SURROUNDED BY TORTURES. 


Mess LETHIERRY pulled the bell furi- 
ously, then stopped abruptly. A man 
had just turned the corner of the quay. 
It was Gilliatt. 

Lethierry ran towards him, or rather 
flung himself upon him; seized his hand 
between his own, and looked him in the 
face for a moment, silent. It was the 
silence of an explosion struggling to find 
an issue. 

Then pulling and shaking him with 
violence, and squeezing him in his arms, 
he compelled him to enter the lower room 
of the Bravées, pushed back with his heel 
the.door which had remained half opened, 
sat down, or sank into a chair beside a 
great table lighted by the moon, the re- 
flection of which gave a vague pallor to 
Gilliatt’s face, and with a voice of inter- 
mingled laughter and tears, cried : 

‘““Ah! my son; my player of the bag- 
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pipe! I knew well that it was you. The 
sloop, parbleu! Tell me the story. You 
went there, then. Why, they would have 
burnt you a hundred years ago! It is 
magic! There isn’t a screw missing. I 
have looked at everything already, recog- 
nized everything, handled everything. I 
guessed that the paddles were in the two 
cases. And here you are once more! I 
have been looking for you in the little 
cabin. I rang the bell. I was seeking 
for you. I said to myself, ‘ Where is he, 
that I may devour him?’ You must 
admit that wonderful things do come to 
pass. He has brought back life to me. 
Tonnerre! youareanangel! Yes, yes; 
it is my engine. Nobody will believe it; 
people will see it, and say, ‘It can’t be 
true.’ Nota tap, not a pin missing. The 
feed-pipe has never budged an inch. It is 
incredible that there should have been no 
more damage. We have only to put a 
little oil. But how did you accomplish it ? 
To think that the Durande will be moving 
again. The axle of the wheels must have 
been taken to pieces by some watchmaker. 
Give me your word that I am not crazy.”’ 

He sprang to his feet, breathed a mo- 
ment, and continued : 

«« Assure me of that. What a revolu- 
tion! I pinched myself to be certain I 
was not dreaming. You are my child, 
you are my son, you are my Providence. 
Brave lad! To go and fetch my good old 
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engine. In the open sea, among those cut- 
throat rocks. I have seen some strange 
things in my life; nothing like that. I 
have known Parisians, who were veritable 
demons, but I’ll defy them to have done 
that. It beats the Bastile. I have seen 
the gauchos laboring in the Pampas, with 
a crooked branch of a tree for a plough 
and a bundle of thorn bushes for a harrow, 
dragged by a leathern strap; they get 
harvests of wheat that way, with grains 
as big as hedgenuts. But that is a trifle 
compared with your feats. You have 
performed a miracle—a real one. Ah! 
gredin! let me hug you. How they will 
gossip in St. Sampson. I shall set to work 
at once to build the boat. It is astonish- 
ing that the crank is all right. Gentle- 
men, he has been to the Douvres: I say 
to the Douvres. He went alone. The 
Douvres! I defy you to find a worse spot. 
Do you know, have they told you, that 
it’s proved that Clubin sent the Durande 
to the bottom to swindle me out of 
money which he had to bring me? He 
made Tangrouille drunk. \Vt’s a long 
story. Tl tell you another day of his 
piratical tricks. I, stupid idiot, had con- 
* fidence in Clubin. But he trapped him- 
self, the villain, for he couldn’t have got 
away. ‘There is a God above, scoundrel ! 
Do you see, Gilliatt, bang! bang! the 
irons in the fire; we’ll begin at once to 
rebuild the Durande. We’ll have her 
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twenty feet longer. They build them 
longer now than they did. Ill buy the 
wood from Dantzic and Bréme. Now I 
have got the machinery they will give 
me credit again. They’ll have confidence 
now.”’ 

Mess Lethierry stopped, lifted his eyes 
with that look which sees the heavens 
through the roof, and muttered, ‘ Yes, 
there is a power on high!”’ 

Then he placed the middle finger of his 
right hand between his two eyebrows, and 
tapped with his nail there, an action which 
indicates a project passing through the 
mind, and he continued : 

“‘ Nevertheless, to begin again, on a 
grand scale, a little ready money would 
have been useful. Ah! if I only had 
my three bank notes, the seventy-five 
thousand francs that that robber Ran- 
taine returned, and that vagabond Clubin 
stole.” 

Gilliatt silently felt in his pocket, and 
drew out something which he placed be- 
fore him. It was the leathern belt that 
he had brought back. He opened, and 
spread it out upon the table ; in the inside 
the word ‘“ Clubin”’ could be deciphered 
in the light of the moon. He then took 
out of the pocket of the belt a box, and 
out of the box three pieces of paper, which 
he unfolded and offered to Lethierry. 

Lethierry examined them. It was light 
enough to read the figures ‘‘ 1000,’”’ and 
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the word ‘“‘ thousand” was also perfectly 
visible. Mess Lethierry took the three 
notes, placed them on the table one beside 
the other, looked at them, looked at Gil- 
liatt, stood for a moment dumb; and then 
began again, like an eruption after an 
explosion : 

“These too! You are a marvel. My 
bank-notes ! all three. A thousand pounds 
each. My seventy-five thousand francs. 
Why, you must have gone down to the 
infernal regions. It is Clubin’s belt. Par- 
dieu! I can read his vile name. Gilliatt 
has brought back engine and money too. 
There will be something to put in the 
papers. Iwill buy some timber of the 
finest quality. I guess how it was; you 
found his carcase; Clubin mouldering 
away in some corner. We'll have some 
Dantzic pine and Bréme oak ; we’ll have 
a first-rate planking—oak within and pine 
without. In old times they didn’t build 
so well, but their work lasted longer; the 
wood was better seasoned, because they 
did not build so much. We’ll build the 
hull perhaps of elm. Elm is good for the 
parts in the water. To be dry sometimes, 
and sometimes wet, rots the timbers; the 
~ elm requires to be always wet; it’s a wood 
that feeds upon water. What a splendid 
Durande we’ll build. The lawyers will not 
trouble me again. I shall want no more 
credit. I have some money of my own. 
Did ever any one see a man like Gilliatt. 
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Iwas struck down to the ground, I was 
a dead man. He comes and sets me up 
again as firm as ever. And all the while 
I was never thinking about him. He had 
gone clean out of my mind; but I recollect 
everything now. Poorlad! Ah! by the 
way, you know you are to marry Déru- 
chette.”’ 

Gilliatt leaned with his back against the 
wall, like one who staggers, and said ina 
tone very low, but distinct : 

NOL 

Mess Lethierry started. 

“How, no!’ 

Gilliatt replied : 

‘*“T do not love her.”’ 

Mess Lethierry went to the window, 
opened and reclosed it, took the three 
bank-notes, folded them, placed the iron 
box on top, scratched his head, seized 
Clubin’s belt, flung it violently against 
the wall, and exclaimed : 

- “ You must be mad.”’ 

He thrust his fists into his pockets and 
exclaimed : 

<¢ You don’t love Déruchette ? What! 
was it at me, then, that you*used to play 
the bagpipe ? ” 

Gilliatt, still supporting himself by the 
wall, turned pale, as a man near his end. 
As he became pale, Lethierry became 
redder. 

«‘There’s an idiot for you! He doesn’t 
love Déruchette. Very good; make up 
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your mind to love her, for she shall 
never marry any but you. A devilish 
pretty story that; and you think that 
I believe you. If there is anything 
really the matter with you, send for a 
doctor; but don’t talk nonsense. You 
can’t have had time to quarrel, or get 
out of temper with her. It is true that 
lovers are great fools sometimes. Come 
now, what are your reasons? If you have 
any, say. People don’t make geese of 
themselves without reasons. But, I have 
wool in my ears; perhaps I didn’t under- 
stand. Repeat to me what you said.’’ 

Gilliatt replied : 

‘Slsaid, No l?? 

“You said, No. He holds to it, the 
lunatic! You must be crazy. You said, 
No. Here’s a stupidity beyond anything 
ever heard of. Why, people have had 
their heads shaved for much less than that. 
What! you don’t like Déruchette? Oh, 
then, it was out of affection for the old 
man that you didall thesethings? It was 
for the sake of papa that you went to the 
Douvres, that you endured cold and heat, 
and was half:dead with hunger and thirst, 
and ate the limpets off the rocks, and had 
the fog, the rain, and the wind for your 
bedroom, and brought me back my ma- 
chine, just as you might bring a pretty 
woman her “little canary that had escaped 
from its cage. And the tempest that we 
had three daysago. Do you think I don’t 
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bear it in mind? You must have had a 
time of it! It was in the midst of all this 
misery, alongside of my old craft, that you \ 
shaped, and cut, and turned, and twisted, 
and dragged about, and filed, and sawed, 
and carpentered, and schemed, and per- 
formed more miracles there by yourself 
than all the saints in paradise. Ah! you 
annoyed me enough once with your bag- 
pige. They call it a binzow in Brittany. 
Always the same tune, too, silly fellow. 
And yet you don’t love Déruchette? I 
don’t know what is the matter with you. 
I recollect it all now. I was there in the 
corner; Déruchette said, ‘He shall be my 
husband ;? and so you shall. You don’t 
love her! Hither you must be mad, or 
else lammad. And you stand there, and 
speak not a word. I tell you you are not 
at liberty to do all the things you have 
done, and then say, after all, ‘1 don’t 
love Déruchette.’ People don’t do others 
services in order to put them in a passion. 
Well; if you don’t marry her, she shall 
be single all her life. In the first place, I 
shall want you. You must be the pilot of 
the Durande. Do you imagine I mean to 
part with you like that? No, no, my 
brave boy; I don’t let yougo. I have got 
you now; I’ll not even listen to you. 
Where will they find a sailor like you? 
You are the man J want. But why don’t 
you speak ? ” 

Meanwhile the harbor bell had aroused 
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the household and the neighborhood. 
Douce and Grace had risen, and had just 
entered the lower room, silent and aston- 
ished. Grace had a candle in her hand. 
A group of neighbors, townspeople, sailors, 
and peasants, who had rushed out of their 
houses, were outside on the quay, gazing 
in wonderment at the funnel of the Du- 
rande in the sloop. Some, hearing Leth- 
ierry’s voice in the lower room, began to 
glide in by the half-opened door. Between 
the faces of two worthy old women ap- 
peared that of Sieur Landoys, who had 
the good fortune always to find himself 
where he would have regretted to have 
been absent. 

Men feel a satisfaction in having wit- 
nesses of their joys. The sort of scattered 
support which a crowd presents pleases 
them at such times; their delight draws 
new life from it. Mess Lethierry suddenly 
perceived that there were persons about 
him; and he welcomed the audience at 
once. 

“Ah! you are here, my friends? Iam 
very glad to see you. You know’ the 
news? That man has been there, and 
broughtit back. How d’ye do, Sieur Lan- 
doys? When I woke up just now, the 
first thing I'spied was the funnel. It was 
under my window. There’s not a nail 
missing. They make pictures of Napo- 
leon’s deeds; but I think more of that 
than of the battle of Austerlitz. You have 
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just left your beds, my good friends. The 
Durande has found you sleeping. While 
you are putting on your night-caps and 
blowing out your candles there are others 
working like heroes. Weare a set of cow- 
ards and do-nothings; we sit at hame 
rubbing our rheumatisms; but happily 
that does not prevent there being some of 
another stamp. The man of the Ba de la 
Rue has arrived from the Douvres rocks. 
He has fished up the Durande from the 
bottom of the sea; and fished up my 
money out of Clubin’s pocket, from a 
greater depth still. But, how did you con- 
trive todoit? All the powers of darkness 
were against you—the wind and the sea— 
the sea and the wind. It’s true enough’ 
that you are a magician. Those who say 
that are not so stupid after all. The Du- 
rande is back again. The tempests may 
rage now; that cuts the ground from un- 
der them. My friends, I can inform you 
that there was no shipwreck afterall. I 
have examined all the machinery. It is 
like new, perfect. The valves go as easily 
as rollers. You would think them made 
yesterday. You know that the waste 
water is carried away by. a tube inside 
another tube, through which come the 
waters from the boilers; this was to econ- 
omize the heat. Well; the two tubes are 
there as good as ever. The complete en- 
gine, in fact. She is all there, her wheels 
and all. Ah! you shall marry her.”’ 
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‘“Marry the complete engine ?’’ asked 
Sieur Landoys. 

“‘No; Déruchette; yes; the engine. 
Both of them. He shall be my double 
son-in-law. He shall be her captain. 
Good day, Captain Gilliatt ; for there will 
soon be a captain of the Durande. We 
are going to do a world of business again. 
There will be trade, circulation, cargoes 
of oxen and sheep. I wouldn’t give St. 
Sampson for London now. And_ there 
stands the author of all this. It was a 
curious adventure, I can tell you. You 
will read about it on Saturday in old 
Mauger’s ‘ Gazette.’ Malicious Gilliatt is 
very malicious. What’s the meaning of 
these Louis-d’ors here ?”’ 

Mess Lethierry had just observed, 
through the opening of the lid, that there 
was some gold in the box upon the notes. 
He seized it, opened and emptied it into 
the palm of his hand, and put the handful 
of guineas on the table. 

“For the poor, Sieur Landoys. Give 
those sovereigns from me to the constable 
of St. Sampson. You recollect Ran- 
taine’s letter. I showed it to you. Very 
well; I’ve got the bank-notes. Now we 
can buy some oak and fir, and go to work 
at carpenteting. Look you! Do you re- 
member the weather of three days ago? 
What a hurricane of wind and rain! Gil- 
liatt endured all that upon the Douvres. 
That didn’t prevent his taking the wreck 
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to pieces, as I might take my watch. 
Thanks to him, I am on my legs again. 
Old ‘ Lethierry’s galley’ is going to run 
again, ladies and gentlemen. <A nut-shell 
with a couple of wheels and a funnel. I 
always had that idea. I used to say to 
myself, one day I will do it. That was a 
good long time back. It was an idea that 
came in my head at Paris, at the coffee- 
house at the corner of the Rue Christine 
and the Rue Dauphine, when I was read- 
ing a paper which had an account of it. 
Do you know that Gilliatt would think 
nothing of putting the machine at Marly 
in his pocket, and walking about with it? 
He is wrought-iron, that man; tempered 
steel, a mariner of invaluable qualities, an 
excellent smith, an extraordinary fellow, 
more astonishing than the Prince of 
Hohenlohe. That is what I call a man 
with brains. We are children by the side 
of him. Sea-wolves we may think our- 
selves ; but the sea-lion is there. Hurrah 
for Gilliatt ! I do not know how he has 
done it; but certainly he must have been 
the devil. And how can I do other than 
give him Déruchette.”’ 

For some minutes Déruchette had been 
in the room. She had not spoken or 
moved since she entered. She had glided 
in like a shadow, had sat down almost 
unperceived behind Mess Lethierry, who 
stood before her, loquacious, stormy, joy- 
ful, abounding in gestures, and talking in 
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a loud voice. <A little while after her 
another silent apparition had appeared. 
A man attired in black, with a white 
cravat, holding his hat in his hand, stood 
in the doorway. There were now several 
candles among the group, which had 
gradually increased in number. These 
lights were near the man attired in black. 
His profile and youthful and pleasing com- 
plexion showed itself against the dark 
background with the clearness of an en- 
graving ona medal. He leaned with his 
shoulder against the framework of the 
door, and held his left hand to his fore- 
head, an attitude of unconscious grace, 
which contrasted the breadth of his fore- 
head with the smallness of his hand. 
There was an expression of anguish in his 
contracted lips, as he looked on and 
listened with profound attention. The 
standers-by having recognized M. Cau- 
dray, the rector of the parish, had fallen 
back to allow him to pass; but he re- 
mained upon the threshold. There was 
hesitation in his posture, but decision in 
his looks, which now and then met those 
of Déruchette. With regard to Gilliatt, 
whether by chance or design, he was in sha- 
dow, and was only perceived indistinctly. 

At first Mess Lethierry did not observe 
Caudray, but he saw Déruchette. He 
went to herand kissed her fervently upon 
the forehead ; stretching forth his hand 
at the same time towards the dark corner 
where Gilliatt was standing. 
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“‘ Deruchette,’”? he said, “we are rich 
again ; and there is your future husband.”’ 

Déruchette raised her head, and looked 
into the dusky corner bewildered. 

Mess Lethierry continued : 

‘““The marriage shall take place im- 
mediately, if it can; they shall have a 
license; the formalities here are not very 
troublesome ; the dean can do what he 
pleases ; people are married before they 
have time to turn round. It is not as in 
France, where you must have bans, and 
publications, and delays, and all that 
fuss. You will be able to boast of being 
the wife of a brave man. No one can say 
he is not. I thought so from the day 
when I saw him come back from Herm 
with the little cannon. But now he comes 
back from the Douvres with his fortune 
and mine, and the fortune of this country. 
A man of whom the world will talk a 
great deal more one day. You said once, 
‘T will marry him ;’ and you shall marry 
him, and you shall have little children, 
and I will be grandpapa; and you will 
have the good fortune to be the wife of a 
noble fellow, who can work, who can be 
useful to his fellow-men; a surprising 
fellow, worth a hundred others; a man 
who can rescue other people’s inventions, 
a providence! At all events, you will not 
have married, like so many other silly 
girls about here, a soldier or a priest, that 
is, a man who kills or a man who lies. But 
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what are you doing there, Gilliatt? No- 
body can see you. Douce, Grace, every- 
body there! Bring a light, Isay. Light 
up my son-in-law for me. I betroth you 
to each other, my children: here stands 
your husband, here my son, Gilliatt of the 
Ba de la Rue, that noble fellow, that 
great seaman; I will have no other son- 
in-law, and you no other husband. I 
pledge my word to that once more in 
God’s name. Ah! you are there, Mon- 
sieur the Curé. You will marry these 
young people for us.”’ 

Lethierry’s eye had just fallen upon 
Caudray. 

Douce and Grace had done as they were 
directed. Two candles placed upon the 
table cast a light upon Gilliatt from head 
to foot. 

“‘There’s a fine fellow,’? said Mess 
Lethierry. 

Gilliatt’s appearance was hideous. 

He was in the condition in which he had 
that morning set sail from the rocks; in 
rags, his bare elbows showing through his 
sleeves; his beard long, his hair rough 
and wild; his eyes bloodshot, his skin 
peeling, his hands covered with wounds; 
his feet naked. Some of the blisters left 
by the devil-fish were still visible upon his 
arms. : 

Lethierry gazed at him. 

‘This is my son-in-law,’ he said. “‘How 
he has struggled with the sea. He is all 
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in rags. What shoulders; what hands. 
There’s a splendid fellow ! ”’ 

Grace ran to Déruchette and supported 
her head. She had fainted. 


ii. 
THE LEATHERN TRUNK. 


AT break of day St. Sampson was on 
foot, and all the people of St. Peter’s Port 
began to flock there. The resurrection of 
the Durande caused a commotion in the 
island not unlike what was caused by the 
*“Salette ’”’ in the South of France. There 
was a crowd on the quay staring at the 
funnel standing erect in the sloop. They 
were anxious to see and handle the ma- 
chinery ; but Lethierry, after making a 
new and triumphant survey of the whole 
by daylight, had placed two sailors aboard 
with instructions to prevent any one ap- 
proaching it. The funnel, however, fur- 
nished food enough for contemplation. 
The crowd gaped with astonishment. 
They talked of nothing but Gilliatt. They 
remarked on his surname of ‘‘ malicious 
Gilliatt ;’? and their admiration wound up 
with the remark, “It is not pleasant to 
have people in the island who can do 
things like that.” 

Mess Lethierry was seen from outside 
the house, seated at a table before the win- 
dow, writing, with one eye on the paper 
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and another on the sloop. He was so 
completely absorbed that he had only once 
stopped to call Douce and ask after Dé- 
ruchette. Douce replied, ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
has risen and is gone out.’? Mess Le- 
thierry replied, ‘‘She is right to take the 
air. She was a little unwell last night, 
owing to the heat. There was a crowd in 
the room. This and her surprise and joy, 
and the windows being all closed, over- 
came her. She will have a husband to be 
proud of.’? And he had gone on with his 
writing. He had already finished and 
sealed two letters, addressed to the most 
important shipbuilders at Bréme. He 
now finished the sealing of a third. 

The noise of a wheel upon the quay in- 
duced him to look up. He leaned out of 
the window, and observed coming from 
the path which led to the Ba de la Rue a 
boy pushing a wheelbarrow. The boy was 
going towards St. Peter’s Port. In the 
barrow was a portmanteau of brown 
leather, studded with nails of brass and 
white metal. 

Mess Lethierry called to the boy : 

«* Where are you going, my lad ?”’ 

The boy stopped, and replied : 

“To the Cashmere.”’ 

“What for ? ”’ 

“To take this trunk aboard.” 

“Very g00d; you shall take these three 
letters too.”’ 

Mess Lethierry opened the drawer of 
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his table, took a piece of string, tied the 
three letters which he had just written 
across and across, and threw the packet 
to the boy, who caught it between his 
hands. 

“Tell the captain of the Cashmere they 
are my letters, and to take care of them. 
They are for Germany—Bréme via Lon- 
don.”’ 

“IT can’t speak to the captain, Mess 
Lethierry.’’ 

“Why not ?”’ 

‘‘The Cashmere is not at the quay.”’ 

SA | 2? 

‘¢ She is in the roads.”’ 

«* Ay, true ; on account of the sea.”’ 

<‘T can only speak to the man who takes 
the things aboard.”’ 

“You will tell him, then, to look to the 
letters.”’ 

‘<Very well, Mess Lethierry.”’ 

“At what time does the Cashmere 
sail ? ”’ 

<< At twelve.”’ 

*“The tide will flow at noon; she will 
have it against her.’’ 

‘But she will have the wind,’ an- 
swered the lad. 

** Boy,” said Mess Lethierry, pointing 
with his forefinger at the engine in the 
sloop, ‘‘do you see that? There is some- 
thing which laughs at winds and tides.” 

The boy put the letters in his pocket. 


took up the handles of the barrow again, 
7 Vol. 13 
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and went on his way towards the town. 
Mess Lethierry called ‘‘ Douce! Grace!”’ 

Grace opened the door a little way. 

<‘ What is it, Mess?” 

“Come in and wait a moment.”’ 

Mess Lethierry took a sheet of paper, 
and began to write. If Grace, standing 
behind him, had been curious, and had 
leaned forward while he was writing, she 
might have read as follows :— 

<‘T have written to Bréme for the tim- 
ber. I have appointments all the morning 
with carpenters for the estimate. The 
rebuilding will go on fast. You must go 
yourself to the Deanery for a license. It 
is my wish that the marriage should take 
place as soon as possible; immediately 
would be better. I am busy about the 
Durande. Do you be busy about Déru- 
chette.”’ 

He dated it and signed ‘ Lethierry.”’ 
He did not take the trouble to seal it, 
but merely folded it in four, and handed 
it to Grace, saying : 

“Take that to Gilliatt.’’ 

‘* To the Bi de la Rue ?”’ 

‘“‘ To the Bf de la Rue.” 
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BOOK “ITF 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE 
“ CASHMERE.” 


ify 
THE HAVELET NEAR THE CHURCH. 


WHEN there is a crowd at St. Sampson, 
St. Peter’s Port is soon deserted. A point 
of curiosity at a given place is like an air- 
pump. News travel fast in small places. 
Going to see the funnel of the Durande 
under Mess Lethierry’s window had been, 
since sunrise, the business of the Guernsey 
folks. Every other event was eclipsed by 
this. The death of the Dean of St. Asaph 
was forgotten, together with the question 
of the Rev. Mr. Caudray, his sudden 
riches, and the departure of the Cash- 
mere. The machinery of the Durande 
brought back from the Douvres rocks 
was the order of the day. People were 
incredulous. The shipwreck had appeared 
extraordinary, the salvage seemed impos- 
sible. Everybody hastened to assure him- 
self of the truth by the help of his own 
eyes. Business of every kind was sus- 
pended. Long strings of townsfolk with 
their families, from the ‘‘ Vesin”’ up to 
the ‘* Mess,’ men and women, gentlemen, 
mothers with children, infants with dolls, 
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were coming by every road or pathway to 
see ‘‘the thing to be seen” at the Bra- 
vées, turning their backs upon St. Peter’s 
Port. Many shops at St. Peter’s Port 
were closed. In the Commercial Arcade 
there was an absolute stagnation in buy- 
ing and selling. The Durande alone ob- 
tained attention. Not a single shopkeeper 
had had a “ handsell’’? that morning, ex- 
cept a jeweler, who was surprised at hav- 
ing sold a wedding-ring to ‘‘a sort of man 
who appeared ina great hurry, and who 
asked for the house of the Dean.’”’ The 
shops which remained open were centres 
of gossip, where loiterers discussed the 
miraculous salvage. There was not a foot- 
passenger at the ‘‘ Hyvreuse,’’ which is 
known in these days, nobody knows why, 
as Cambridge Park; no one was in the 
High Street, then called the Grand Rue ; 
nor in Smith Street, known then only as 
the Rue des Forges; nobody in Hauteville. 
The esplanade itself was deserted. One 
might have guessed it to be Sunday. A 
visit from a Royal personage to review 
the militia at the Ancresse could not have 
emptied the town more completely. All 
this hubbub about ‘‘ a nobody ”’ like Gil- 
‘ liat, caused a good deal of shrugging of 
the shoulders among persons of grave and 
correct habits. 

The church of St. Peter’s Port, with its 
three gable-ends placed side by side, its 
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transept and its steeple, stands at the 
water’s side at the end of the harbor, and 
nearly on the landing-place itself, where it 
welcomes those who arrive, and gives the 
departing ‘“‘God speed.” It represents 
the capital letter at the beginning of that 
long line which forms the front of the 
town towards the sea. 

It is both the parish church of St. Peter’s 
Port and the chief place of the Deanery of 
the whole island. Its officiating minister 
is the surrogate of the bishop, a clergyman 
in full orders. 

The harbor of St. Peter’s Port, a very 
fine and large port at the present day, 
was at that epoch, and even up to ten 
years ago, less considerable than the har- 
bor of St. Sampson. It was enclosed by 
two enormous thick walls, beginning at 
the water’s edge on both sides, and curv- 
ing till they almost joined again at the 
extremities, where there stood a little 
white lighthouse. Under this lighthouse, 
a narrow gullet, bearing still the two rings 
of the chain with which it was the custom 
to bar the passage in ancient times, formed 
the entrance for vessels. The harbor of 
St. Peter’s Port might be well compared 
with the claws of a huge lobster opened a 
little way. This kind of pincers took from 
the ocean a portion of the sea, which it 
compelled to remain calm. But during 
the easterly winds the waves rolled heavily 
against the narrow entrance, the port was 
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agitated, and it was better not to enter. 
This is what had happened with the Cash- 
mere that day, which had accordingly an- 
chored in the roads. 

The vessels, during the easterly winds, 
preferred this course, which besides saved 
them the port dues. On these occasions 
the boatmen of the town, a hardy race of 
mariners whom the new port has thrown 
out of employment, came in their boats to 
fetch passengers at the landing-place or 
at stations on the shore, and carried them 
with their luggage, often in heavy seas, 
but always without accident, to the vessels 
about to sail. The east wind blows off the 
shore, and is very favorable for the pas- 
sage to England : the vessel at such times 
rolls, but does not pitch. 
| When a vessel happened to be in the 
port, everybody embarked from the quay. 
When it was in the roads they took their 
choice, and embarked from any point of 
the coast near the moorings. The ‘‘ Have- 
let ’? was one of these creeks. This little 
harbor (which is the signification of the 
word) was near the town, but was so 
solitary that it seemed far off. This 
solitude was owing to the shelter of the 
high cliffs of Fort St. George, which over- 
looked this retired inlet. The Havelet 
was actessible by several paths. The 
most direct was along the water’s side. 
It had the advantage of leading to the 
town and to the church in five minutes’ 
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walk, and the disadvantage of being cov- 
ered by the sea twice a day. The other 
paths were more or less abrupt, and led 
down to the creek through gaps in the 
steep rocks. Even in broad daylight, it 
was dusk in the Havelet. Huge blocks 
overhanging it on all sides, and thick 
bushes and brambles cast a sort of soft 
twilight upon the rocks and waves below. 
Nothing could be more peaceful than this 
spot in calm weather ; nothing more tumul- 
tuous during heavy seas. There were ends 
of branches there which were always wet 
with the foam. In the spring time, the 
place was full of flowers, of nests, of per- 
fumes, of birds, of butterflies, and bees. 
Thanks to recent improvements, this wild 
nook no longer exists. Fine, straight 
lines have taken the place of these wild 
features ; masonry, quays, and little gar- 
dens, have made their appearance ; earth- 
work has been the rage, and taste has 
finally subdued the eccentricities of the 
cliff, and the irregularities of the rocks 
below. 
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i: 
DESPAIR CONFRONTS DESPAIR. 


It was a little before ten o’clock in the 
morning. The crowd at St. Sampson, 
according to all appearance, was increas- 
ing. The multitude, feverish with curios- 
ity, was moving towards the north; and 
the Havelet, which is in the south, was 
more deserted than ever. js 

Notwithstanding this, there was a boat 
there and a boatman. In the boat was a 
travelling bag. The boatman seemed to 
be waiting for some one. 

The Cashmere was visible at anchor in 
roads, as she did not start till mid-day ; 
there was as yet no sign of moving 
aboard. 

A passer-by, who had listened from one 
of the ladder-paths up the cliffs overhead, 
would have heard a murmur of words in 
the Havelet, and if he had leaned over the 
overhanging cliff might have seen, at 
some distance from the boat, in a corner 
among the rocks and branches, where the 
eye of the boatman could not reach them, 
a man and a woman. It was Caudray 
and Déruchetite. 

Theses obscure nooks on the seashore, 
the chosen places of lady bathers, are not 
always so solitary as is believed. Persons 
are sometimes observed and heard there. 
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Those who seek shelter and solitude in 
them may easily be followed through the 
thick bushes, and, thanks to the multi- 
plicity and entanglement of the paths, 
the granite and the shrubs which favor 
the stolen interview, may also favor the 
witness. 

Caudray and Déruchette stood face to 
face, looking into each other’s eyes, and 
holding each other by the hand. Déru- 
chette was speaking. Caudray was silent. 
A tear that had gathered upon his eye- 
lash hung there and did not fall. 

Grief and strong passion were imprinted 
in his calm, religious countenance. <A 
painful resignation was there too—a resig- 
nation hostile to faith, though springing 
from it. Upon that face, simply devout 
until then, there was the commencement 
of a fatal expression. He who had 
hitherto meditated only on doctrine, had 
begun to meditate on Fate, an unhealthy 
meditation for a priest. Faith dissolves 
under its action. Nothing disturbs the 
religious mind more than that bending 
under the weight of the unknown. Life 
seems a perpetual succession of events, to 
which. man submits. We never know 
from which direction the sudden blow will 
come. Misery and happiness enter or 
make their exit, like unexpected guests. 
Their laws, their orbit, their principle of 
gravitation, are beyond man’s grasp. 
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Virtue conducts not to happiness, nor 
crime to retribution: conscience has one 
logic, fate another ; and neither coincide. 
Nothing is foreseen. We live confusedly, 
and from hand to mouth. Conscience is 
the straight line, life is the whirlwind, 
which creates above man’s head either 
black chaos or the blue sky. Fate does 
not practice the art of gradations. Her 
wheel turns sometimes so fast that we 
can scarcely distinguish the interval be- 
tween one revolution and another, or the 
link between yesterday and to-day. Cau- 
dray was a believer whose faith did not ex- 
clude reason, and whose priestly training 
did not shut him out from passion. Those 
religious systems which impose celibacy 
on the priesthood are not without reason 
for it. Nothing really destroys the in- 
dividuality of the priest more than love. 
All sorts of clouds seemed to darken 
Caudray’s soul. He looked too long into 
Déruchette’s eyes. These two beings 
worshipped each other. 

There was in Caudray’s eye the mute 
adoration of despair. 

Déruchette spoke. 

“You must not leave me. I shall not 
have strength. I thought I could bid you 
farewell, I cannot. Why did you come 
yesterday? You should not have come if 
you were going so soon. I never spoke to 
you. I loved you; but knew it not. Only 
that day, when M. Hérode read to us the 
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story of Rebecca, and when your eyes 
met mine, my cheeks were like fire, and I 
thought only of how Rebecca’s face must 
have burnt like mine; and yet, if any one 
had told me yesterday that I loved you, I 
might have laughed at it. This is what 
is so terrible. It has been like a treason. 
I did not take heed. I went to the church, 
I saw you, I thought everybody there was 
like myself. Ido not reproach you; you 
did nothing to make me love you; you did 
nothing but look at me; it is not your 
fault if you look at people; and. yet that 
made me love you so much. I did not 
even suspect it. When you took up the 
book it was a flood of light; when others 
took it, it was but a book. You raised 
your eyes sometimes ; you spoke of arch- 
angels; oh! you were my archangel. 
What you said penetrated my thoughts 
at once. Before then, I know not even 
whether I believed in God. Since I have 
known you, I have learnt to pray. Iused 
to say to Douce, dress me quickly, lest I 
should be late at the service; and I has- 
tened to the church. Such it was with 
me to love some one. I did not know the 
cause. I said to myself, how devout I am 
becoming. It is from you that I have 
learnt that I do not go to church for 
God’s service. It is true; 1 went for your 
sake. You spoke so well, and when you 
raised your arms to heaven, you seemed 
to hold my heart within your two white 
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hands. I was foolish ; but I did not know 
it. Shall I tell you your fault? It was 
your coming to me in the garden; it was 
your speaking to me. If you had said 
nothing, I should have known nothing. If 
you had gone, I should, perhaps, have 
been sad, but now I should die. Since I 
know that I love you, you cannot leave 
me. Of what are you thinking? ‘You do 
not seem to listen to me.”’ 

Caudray replied : 

“You heard what was said last night?’’ 

SA hs ie 17” 

«What can I do against that ? ”’ 

They were silent for a moment. Cau- 
dray continued : 

“‘There is but one duty left to me. It 
is to depart.” 

And mine to die. Oh! how I wish 
there was no sea, but only sky. It seems 
to me as if that would settle all, and that 
our departure would be the same. It was 
wrong to speak to me; why did you speak 
to me? Do not go. What will become 
of me? I tell you I shall die. You will 
be far off when I shall be in my grave. 
Oh! my heart will break. I am very 
wretched ; yet my uncle is not unkind.’’ 

It was the first-time in her life that 
Déruchette had ever said ‘‘ my uncle.” 
Until then she had always said “my 
father.”* * 

Caudray stepped back and made a sign 
to the boatman. Déruchette heard the 
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sound of the boat hook among the shingle, 
and the step of the man on the gunwale of 
the boat. : 

“No! no!” cried Déruchette. 

“It must be, Déruchette,’’ replied 
Caudray. 

““No! never! For the sake of an en- 
gine—impossible. Did you see that horvri- 
ble man last night? You cannot abandon 
me thus. You are wise; you can find a 
means. It is impossible that you bade me 
come here this morning with the idea of 
leaving me. I have never done anything 
to deserve this; you can have no reproach 
to make me. Is it by that vessel that you 
intended to sail? I will not let you go. 
You shall not leave me. Heaven does not 
open thus to close so soon. I know you 
will remain. Besides, it is not yet time. 
Oh! how I love you.”’ 

And pressing closely to him, she inter- 
laced the fingers of each hand behind his 
neck, as if partly to make a bond of her 
two arms for detaining him, and partly 
with her joined hands to pray. He moved 
away this gentle restraint, while Déru- 
chette resisted as long as she could. 

Déruchette sank upon a projection of 
the rock covered with ivy, lifting by an 
unconscious movement the sleeve of her 
dress up to the elbow, and exhibiting her 
graceful arm. A pale suffused light was 
in her eyes. The boat was approaching. 

Caudray held her head between his 
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hands. He touched her hair with a sort 
of religious care, fixed his eyes upon her 
for some moments, then kissed her on the. 
forehead fervently, and in an accent trem- 
bling with anguish, and in which might 
have been traced the uprooting of his 
soul, he uttered the word which has so 
often resounded in the depths of the 
human heart, ‘‘ Farewell!” 

Déruchette burst into loud sobs. 

At this moment they heard a voice near 
them, which said solemnly and deliber- 
ately : 

“Why should you not be man and 
wife ? ”’ 

Caudray raised his head. Déruchette 
looked up. 

Gilliatt stood before them. 

He had approached by a bye-path. 

He was no longer the same man that 
he had appeared on the previous night. 
He had arranged his hair, shaved his 
beard, put on shoes, and a white shirt, 
with a large collar turned over, sailor- 
fashion. He wore a sailor’s costume, but 
allwasnew. A gold ring was on his little 
finger. He seemed profoundly calm. His 
sunburnt skin had become pale: a hue of 
sickly bronze overspread it. 

They looked at him astonished. Though 
so changed, Déruchette recognized him, 
But the words which he had spoken were 
so far from what was passing in their 
minds at that moment, that they had left 
no distinct impression, 
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Gilliatt spoke again : 

“Why should you say farewell? Be 
man and wife, and go together.”’ 

Déruchette started. A trembling seized 
her from head to foot. 

Gilliatt continued : 

‘‘Miss Lethierry is a woman. She is 
of age. It depends only on herself. Her 
uncle is but her uncle. You love each 
other——”’ 

Déruchette interrupted in a gentle voice, 
and asked, ‘‘ How came you here ?”’ 

‘¢ Make yourselves one,’? repeated Gil- 
liatt. 

Déruchette began to have a sense of the 
meaning of his words. She stammered 
out : 

“¢ My poor uncle !”’ : 

“‘Tf the marriage was yet to be,” said 
Gilliatt, “‘he would refuse. When it is 
over he will consent. Besides, you are 
going to leave here. When you return he 
will forgive.”’ 

Gilliatt added, with a slight touch of 
bitterness, ‘‘ And then he is thinking of 
nothing just now but the rebuilding of his 
boat. This will occupy his mind during 
your absence. The Durande will console 
him.”’ 

“*T cannot,’”’ said Déruchette, in a state 
of stupor which was not without its gleam 
of joy. ‘<I must not leave him unhappy.”’ 

“Tt will be but for a short time,’’ an- 
swered Gilliatt. 
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Caudray and Déruchette had been, as 
it were, bewildered. They recovered them- 
selves now. The meaning of Gilliatt’s 
words became plainer as their surprise 
diminished. There was a slight cloud still 
before them; but their part was not to 
resist. We yield easily to those who come 
to save. Objections toa return into Para- 
dise are weak. There was something in 
the attitude of Déruchette, as she leaned 
imperceptibly upon her lover, which 
seemed to make common cause with 
Gilliatt’s words. The enigma of the pres- 
ence of this man, and of his utterances, 
which, in the mind of Déruchette in par- 
ticular, produced various kinds of as- 
tonishment, was a thing apart. He said 
to them, ‘<Be man and wife!’”’ This was 
clear; if there was responsibility it was 
his. Déruchette had a confused feeling 
that, for many reasons, he had the right 
to decide upon her fate. Caudray mur- 
mured, as if plunged in thought, ‘* An 
uncle is not a father.”’ 

His resolution was corrupted by the 
sudden and happy turn in his ideas. 
The probable scruples of the clergyman 
melted, and dissolved in his heart’s love 
for Déruchette. 

Gilliatt’s tone became abrupt and harsh, 
and like the pulsations of fever. 

‘‘ There must be no delay,’’ he said. 
** You have time, but that is all. Come.” 

Caudray observed him attentively; and 
suddenly exclaimed : 
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**T recognize you. It was you who 
saved my life.’’ 

Gilliatt replied : 

“‘T think not.”’ 

“ Yonder,’’ said Caudray, ‘‘ at the ex- 
tremity of the Banques.’’ 

“*T do not know the place,”’ said Gilliatt. 

“‘It was on the very day that I arrived 
here.”’ 

“Let us lose no time,”’ interrupted Gil- 
liatt. 

“« And if I am not deceived, you are the 
man whom we met last night.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps.”’ 

<¢ What is your name? ”’ 

Gilliatt raised his voice : 

‘Boatman! wait there for us. We 
shall return soon. You asked me, Miss 
Lethierry, how I came to be here. The 
answer is very simple. I walked behind 
you. You are twenty-one. In this coun- 
try, when persons are of age, and depend 
only on themselves, they may be married 
immediately. Let us take the path along 
the water-side. It is passable; the tide 
will not rise here till noon. But lose no 
time. Come with me.”’ 

Déruchette and Caudray seemed to con- 
sult each other by a glance. They were 
standing close together motionless. They 
were intoxicated with joy. There are’ 
strange hesitations sometimes on the edge 
of the abyss of happiness. They under- 
stood, as it were, without understanding. 
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‘* His name is Gilliatt,’’ whispered Dé- 
ruchette. 

Gilliatt interrupted them with a sort of 
tone of authority. 

‘“* What do you linger for? ’’ he asked. 
**T tell you to follow me.”’ 

** Whither ?’’ asked Caudray. 

<* There ! ”’ 

And Gilliatt pointed with his finger 
towards the spire of the church. 

Gilliatt walked on before, and they fol- 
lowed him. His step was firm; but they 
walked unsteadily. 

As they approached the church, an ex- 
pression dawned upon those two pure and 
beautiful countenances, which was soon to 
become a smile. The approach to the 
church lighted them up. In the hollow 
eyes of Gilliatt there was the darkness of 
night. The beholder might have imagined 
that he saw a spectre leading two souls to 
Paradise. 

Caudray and Déruchette scarcely took 
count of what had happened. The inter- 
position of this man was like the branch 
clutched at by the drowning. They fol- 
lowed their guide with the docility of de- 
spair, leaning on the first comer. Those 
_ who feel themselves near death easily ac- 
cept the accident which seems to save. 
Déruchette, more ignorant of life, was 
more confident. Caudray was thoughtful. 
Déruchette was of age, it was true. The 
English formalities of marriage are sim- 
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ple, especially in primitive parts, where 
the clergyman has almost a discretionary 
power; but would the Dean consent to 
celebrate the marriage without even in- 
quiring whether the uncle consented ? 
This was the question. Nevertheless, 
they could learn. In any case there 
would be but a delay. 

But what was this man? and if it was 
really he whom Lethierry the night before 
had declared should be his son-in-law, 
what could be the meaning of his actions ? 
The very obstacle itself had become a prov- 
idence. Caudray yielded; but his yielding 
was only the rapid and tacit assent of a 
man who feels himself saved from despair. 

The pathway was uneven, and some- 
times wet and difficult to pass. Caudray, 
absorbed in thought, did not observe the 
occasional pools of water or the heaps of 
shingle. But from time to time Gilliatt 
turned and said to him, ‘‘Take heed of 
those stones. Give her your hand.”’ 


III. 
THE FORETHOUGHT OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Ir struck ten as they entered the 
church. 

By reason of the early hour, and also 
on account of the desertion of the town 
that day, the church was empty. 
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At the farther end, however, near the 
table which in the reformed church fulfils 
the place of the altar, there were three 
persons. They were the Dean, his evan- 
gelist, and the registrar. The Dean, who 
was the Reverend Jaquemin Hérode, was 
seated; the evangelist and the registrar 
stood beside him. 

A book was open upon the table. 

Beside him, upon a credence-table, was 
another book. It was the parish register, 
and also open; and an attentive eye might 
have remarked a page on which was some 
writing, of which the ink was not yet dry. 
By the side of the register were a pen and 
a writing-desk. 

The Reverend Jaquemin Hérode rose on 
perceiving Caudray. 

““T have been expecting you,’ he said. 
‘* All is ready.”’ 

The Dean, in fact, wore his officiating 
robes. 

Caudray looked towards Gilliatt. 

The Reverend Doctor added, ‘‘I am at 
your service, brother ;’’ and he bowed. 

It was a bow which neither turned to 
right or left. It was evident from the 
direction of the Dean’s gaze that he did 
_ hot recognize the existence of any one but 
Caudray, for Caudray was a clergyman 
and a gentleman. Neither Déruchette, 
who stood aside, nor Gilliatt, who was in 
the rear, were included in the salutation. 
His look was a sort of parenthesis in which 
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none but Caudray were admitted. The 
observance of these little niceties consti- 
tutes an important feature in the main- 
tenance of order and the preservation of 
society. 

The Dean continued, with a graceful and 
dignified urbanity : 

“IT congratulate you, my colleague, 
from a double point of view. You have 
lost your uncle, and are about to take a 
wife; you are blessed with riches on the one 
hand, and happiness on the other. More- 
over, thanks to the boat which they are 
about to rebuild, Mess Lethierry will also 
be rich; which is as it should be. Miss 
Lethierry was born in this parish; I have 
verified the date of her birth in the regis- 
ter. She is of age, and at her own dis- 
posal. Her uncle, too, who is her only 
relative, consents. You are anxious to be 
united immediately on account of your 
approaching departure. This I can un- 
derstand ; but this being the marriage of 
the rector of the parish, I should have been 
gratified to have seen it associated with a 
little more solemnity. I will consult your 
wishes by not detaining you longer than 
necessary. The essentials will be soon 
complied with. The form is already 
drawn up in the register, and it requires 
only the names to be filled in. By the 
terms of the law and custom, the mar- 
riage may be celebrated immediately after 
the inscription. The declaration neces- - 
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sary for the license has been duly made, 
I take upon myself a slight irregularity ; 
for the application for the license ought to 
have been registered seven days in ad- 
vance; but I yield to necessity and the 
urgency of your departure. Be itso, then. 
I will proceed with the ceremony. My 
evangelist will be the witness for the 
bridegroom ; as regards the witness for 
the bride——”’ ; 

The Dean turned towards Gilliatt. Gil- 
liatt made a movement of his head. 

‘That is sufficient,’’? said the Dean. 

Caudray remained motionless; Déru- 
chette was happy, but no less powerless 
to move. 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ continued the Dean, 
“there is still an obstacle.’ 

Déruchette started. 

The Dean continued : 

“‘The representative here present of 
Mess Lethierry applied for the license for 
you, and has signed the declaration on the 
register.”?’ And with the thumb of his 
left hand the Dean pointed to Gilliatt, 
which prevented the necessity of his re- 
membering his name. ‘‘ The messenger 
from Mess Lethierry,’’ he added, ‘ has in- 
formed me this morning that being too 
much occupied to come in person, Mess 
Lethierry <desired that the marriage 
should take place immediately. This 
desire, expressed verbally, is not suffi- 
cient. In consequence of having to grant 
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the license, and of the irregularity which 
I take upon myself, I cannot proceed so 
rapidly without informing myself from 
Mess Lethierry personally, unless some 
one can produce his signature. What- 
ever might be my desire to serve you, I 
cannot be satisfied with a mere message. 
I must have some written document.’’ 

‘““That need not delay us,’’ said Gil- 
liatt. And he presented a paper to the 
Dean. 

The Dean took it, perused it by a glance, 
seemed to pass over some lines as unim- 
portant, and read aloud: ‘“‘Go to the 
Dean for the license. I wish the mar- 
riage to take place as soon as possible. 
Immediately would be better.”’ 

He placed the paper on the table, and 
proceeded : 

“It is signed, Lethierry. It would have 
been more respectful to have addressed 
himself to me. But since I am called on 
to serve a colleague, I ask no more.”’ 

-Caudray glanced again at Géilliatt. 
There are moments when mind and mind 
comprehend each other. Caudray felt 
that there was some deception; he had 
not the strength of purpose, perhaps he 
had not the idea of revealing it. Whether 
in obedience to a latent heroism, of which 
he had begun to obtain a glimpse; or 
whether from a deadening of the con- 
science, arising from the suddenness of 
the happiness placed within his reach, he 
uttered no word. 
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The Dean took the pen, and aided by 
the clerk, filled up the spaces in the page 
of the register; then he rose, and, by a 
gesture invited Caudray and Déruchette 
to approach the table. 

The ceremony commenced. It was a 
strange moment. Caudray and Déru- 
chette stood beside each other before the 
minister. He who has ever dreamed of a 
marriage in which he himself was chief 
actor, may conceive something of the feel- 
ing which they experienced. 

Gilliatt stood at a little distance in the 
shadow of the pillars. 

Déruchette, on rising in the morning, 
desperate, thinking only of death and its 
associations, had dressed herself in white. 
Her attire, which had been associated in 
her mind with mourning, was suited to 
her nuptials. A white dress is all that is 
necessary for the bride. 

A ray of happiness was visible upon her 
face. Never had she appeared more beau- 
tiful. Her features were remarkable for 
prettiness rather than what is called 
beauty. Their fault, if fault it be, lay in 
a certain excess of grace. Déruchette in 
repose, that is, neither disturbed by pas- 
sion or grief, was graceful above all. The 
ideal virgin: is the transfiguration of a 
face like this. Déruchette, touched by 
her sorrow and her love, seemed to have 
caught that higher and more holy expres- 
sion. It was the difference between the 
field daisy and the lily. 
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The tears had scarcely dried upon her 
cheeks; one perhaps still lingered in the 
midst of her smiles. Traces of tears in- 
distinctly visible form a pleasing but 
sombre accompaniment of joy. 

The Dean, standing near the table, 
placed his finger upon the open book, and 
asked in a distinct voice whether they 
knew of any impediment to their union. 

There was no reply. 

** Amen !”’ said the Dean. 

Caudray and Déruchette advanced a 
step or two towards the table. 

‘Joseph Ebenezer Caudray, wilt thou 
have this woman to be thy wedded wife ? ” 

Caudray replied ‘I will.” 

The Dean continued : 

‘“‘Durande Déruchette Lethierry, wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband ? ”’ 

Déruchette, in an agony of soul, spring- 
ing from her excess of happiness, mur- 
mured rather than uttered— 

copewill:’? 

Then followed the beautiful form of the 
Anglican marriage service. The Dean 
looked around, and in the twilight of the 
church uttered the solemn words : 

‘Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man ?”’ 

Gilliatt answered, ‘‘I do! ”’ 

There was an interval of silence. Cau- 
dray and Déruchette felt a vague sense 
of oppression in spite of their joy. 


— 
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The Dean placed Déruchette’s right 
hand in Caudray’s; and Caudray re- 
peated after him: 

‘“*T take thee, Durande Déruchette, to 
be my wedded wife for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish till death do 
us part; and thereto I plight thee my 
troth.” 

The Dean then placed Caudray’s right 
hand in that of Déruchette, and Déru- 
chette said after him: 

“¢T take thee to be my wedded husband 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness or in health, to love and to 
cherish till death do us part; and thereto 
I plight thee my troth.’’ 

The Dean asked, ‘‘ Where is the ring? ”’ 
The question took them by surprise. Cau- 
dray had no ring; but Gilliatt took off 
the gold ring which he wore upon his lit- 
tle finger. It was probably the wedding- 
ring which had been sold that morning by 
the jeweller in the Commercial Arcade. 

The Dean placed the ring upon the 
book; then handed it to Caudray, who 
took Déruchette’s little trembling left 
hand, passed the ring over her fourth 
finger, and said : 

‘“‘ With this ring I thee wed !” 

‘Tn the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ continued 
the Dean. 

—  Amen,’’ said his evangelist. 
Then the Dean said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 


an 
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Caudray and Déruchette turned towards 
the table, and knelt down. 

Gilliatt, standing by, inclined his head. 

So they knelt before God; while he 
seemed to bend under the burden of his 
fate. . 


IV. 
“FOR YOUR WIFE WHEN YOU MARRY.”’ 


As they left the church they could see 
the Cashmere making preparations for 
her departure. 

“You are in time,” said Gilliatt. 

They chose again the path leading to 
the Havelet. 

Caudray and Déruchette went before, 
Gilliatt this time walking behind them. 
They were two somnambulists. Their 
bewilderment had not passed away, but 
only changed in form. They took no heed 
of whither they were going, or of what 
they did. They hurried on mechanically, 
scarcely remembering the existence of 
anything, feeling that they were united 
forever, but scarcely able to connect two 
ideas in their minds. In ecstasy like theirs 
it is as impossible to think as it is to swim 
ina torrent. Inthe midst of their trouble 
and darkness they had been plunged in 
a whirlpool of delight ; they bore a para- 
dise within themselves. They did not 
speak, but conversed with each other by 
the mysterious sympathy of their souls. 
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Déruchette pressed Caudray’s arm to her 
side. 

The footsteps of Gilliatt behind them 
reminded them now and then that he was 
there. They were deeply moved, but 
could find no words. The excess of emo- 
tion results in stupor. Theirs was de- 
lightful, but overwhelming. They were 
man and wife: every other idee was post- 
poned to that. What Gilliatt had done 
was well; that was all that they could 
grasp. They experienced towards their 
guide a deep but vague gratitude in their 
hearts. Déruchette felt that there was 
some mystery to be explained, but not 
now. Meanwhile they accepted their un- 
expected happiness. ‘hey felt themselves 
controlled by the abruptness and decision 
of this man who conferred on them so 
much happiness with a kind of authority. 
To question him, to talk with him seemed 
impossible. Too many impressions rushed 
into their minds at once for that. Their 
absorption was complete. 

Events succeed each other sometimes 
with the rapidity of hailstones. Their 
effect is overpowering; they deaden the 
.senses. Falling upon existences habitu- 
ally calm, they render incidents rapidly 
unintelligible even to those whom they 
chiefly coricern ; we become scarcely con- 
scious of our own adventures; we are 
overwhelmed without guessing the cause, 
or crowned with happiness without com- 
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prehending it. For some hours Déru- 
chette had been subjected to every kind of 
emotion: at first, surprise and delight at 
meeting Caudray in the garden; then hor- 
ror at the monster whom her uncle had 
presented as her- husband; then her an- 
guish when the angel of her dreams spread 
his wings and seemed about to depart ; 
and now her joy, a joy such as she had 
never known before, founded on an inex- 
plicable enigma; the monster of last night 
himself restoring her lover ; marriage aris- 
ing out of her torture; this Gilliatt, the 
evil destiny of last night, become to-day 
her saviour! She could explain nothing 
to her own mind. It was evident that all 
the morning Gilliatt had had no other 
occupation than that of preparing the way 
for their marriage: he had done all: he 
had answered for Mess Lethierry, seen the 
Dean, obtained the license, signed the nec- 
essary declaration ; and thus the marriage 
had been rendered possible. But Déru- 
chette understood it not. If she had, she 
could not have comprehended the reasons. 
They did nothing but close their eyes to 
the world, and—grateful in their hearts— 
yield themselves up to the guidance of this 
good demon. There was no time for ex- 
planations, and expressions of gratitude 
seemed too insignificant. They were silent 
in their trance of love. 

The little power of thought which they 
retained was scarcely more than sufficient: 
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to guide them on their way—to enable 
them to distinguish the sea from the 
land, arid the Cashmere from every other 
vessel. . 

In a few minutes they were at the little 
creek. : 

Caudray entered the boat first. At 
the moment when Déruchette was about 
to follow, she felt her sleeve held gently. 
It was Gilliatt, who had placed his finger 
upon a fold of her dress. 

“*Madam,”’ he said, “‘ you are going on 
a journey unexpectedly. It hasstruck me 
that you would have need of dresses and 
clothes. You will find a trunk aboard the 
Cashmere, containing a lady’s clothing. 
It came to me from my mother. It was 
intended for my wife if I should marry. 
Permit me to ask your acceptance of it.’’ 

Déruchette, partially aroused from her 
dream, turned towards him. Géilliatt con- 
tinued, in a voice which was_ scarcely 
audible : ; 

“I do not wish to detain you, madam, 
but I feel that I ought. to give you some 
explanation. On the day of your misfor- 
tune, you were sitting in the lower room; 
you uttered certain words; it is easy to 
understand that you have forgotten them, 
We are not compelled to remember every 
word we speak. Mess Lethierry was in 
great sorrow. It was certainly a noble 
vessel, and one that did good service. 
The misfortune was recent; there was a 
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great commotion. Those are things which 
one naturally forgets. It was only a ves- 
sel wrecked among the rocks ; one cannot 
be always thinking of an accident. But 
what I wished to tell you was, that as it 
was said that no one would go, I went. 
They said it was impossible; but it was 
not. I thank you for listening to me a 
moment. You can understand, madam, 
that if 1 went there, it was not with the 
thought of displeasing you. This is a 
thing, besides, of old date. I know that 
you are in haste. If there was time, if we 
could talk about this, you might perhaps 
remember. But this is all useless now. 
The history of it goes back to a day when 
there was snow upon the ground. And 
then on one occasion that I passed you, I 
thought that you looked kindly on me. 
This is how it was. With regard to last 
night, I had not had time to go to my 
home. I came from my labor; I was all 
torn and ragged ; I startled you, and you 
fainted. I was to blame; people do not 
come like that to strangers’ houses; I ask 
your forgiveness. This is nearly all I had 
to say. You are about to sail. You will 
have fine weather; the wind is in the 
east. Farewell. You will not blame me 
for troubling you with these things. 
This is the last minute.” 

“‘T am thinking of the trunk you spoke 
of,’’? replied Déruchette. ‘‘ Why do you 
not keep it for your wife, when you 
marry ?”’ 
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‘Tt is most likely, madam,” replied 
Gilliatt, ‘‘ that I shall never marry.” 

‘That would be a pity,”’ said Déruchette; 
“you are so good.” 

And Déruchette smiled. Gilliatt re- 
turned her smile. 

Then he assisted her to step into the 
boat. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after- 
wards Caudray and Déruchette were 
aboard the Cashmere in the roads. 


ve 
THE GREAT TOMB. 


GILLIATT walked along the water-side, 
passed rapidly through St. Peter’s Port, 
and then turned towards St. Sampson by 
the seashore. In his anxiety to meet no 
one whom he knew, he avoided the high- 
ways now filled with foot passengers by 
his great achievement. 

For a long time, as the reader knows, 
he had had a peculiar manner of travers- 
ing the country in all parts without being 
‘ observed. He knew the bye-paths, and 
favored solitary and winding routes; he 
had the shy habits of a wild beast who 
knows that he is disliked, and keeps at a 
distance. When quite a-child, he had 
’ been quick to feel how little welcome men 
showed in their faces at his approach, and 
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he had gradually contracted that habit of 
being alone which had since become an 
instinct. 

He passed through the Esplanade, then 
by the Salerie. Now and then he turned 
and looked behind him at the Cashmere 
in the roads, which was beginning to set 
her sails. There was little wind; Gilliatt 
went faster than the Cashmere. He 
walked with downcast eyes among the 
lower rocks at the water’s edge. The 
tide was beginning to rise. 

Suddenly he stopped, and, turning his 
back, contemplated for some minutes a 
group of oaks beyond the rocks which 
concealed the road to Vale. They were 
the oaks at the spot called the Basses 
Maisons. It was there that Déruchette 
once wrote with her finger the name of 
Gilliatt in the snow. Many a day had 
passed since that snow had melted away. 

Then he pursued his way. 

The day was beautiful; more beautiful 
than any that had yet been seen that year. 
It was one of those spring days when May 
suddenly pours forth all its beauty, and 
when nature seems to have no thought 
but to rejoice and be happy. Amidst the 
many murmurs from forest and village, 
‘from the sea and the air, a sound of cooing 
could be distinguished. The first butter- 
flies of the year were resting on the early 
roses. Everything in nature seemed new 
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perfumes, the rays of light. The sun 
shone as if it had never shone before. The 
pebbles seemed bathed in coolness. Birds 
but lately fledged sang out their deep 
notes from the trees, or fluttered among 
the boughs in their attempts to use their 
new-found wings. ‘There was a chatter- 
ing all together of gold-finches, pewits, 
tomtits, woodpeckers, bullfinches, and 
thrushes. The blossoms of lilacs, May 
lilies, daphnes, and melilots mingled their 
various hues in the thickets. A beautiful 
kind of water-weed peculiar to Guernsey 
covered the pools with an emerald green; 
where the kingfishers and the water- 
wagtails, which make such graceful little 
nests, came down to bathe their wings. 
Through every opening in the branches 
appeared the deep blue sky. A few lazy 
clouds followed each other in the azure 
depths. The ear seemed to catch the 
sound of kisses sent from invisible lips. 
Every old wall had its tufts of wallflowers. 
The plum-trees and laburnums were in 
blossom ; their white and yellow masses 
gleamed through the interlacing boughs. 
The spring showered all her gold and 
silver on the woods. The new shoots and 
leaves. were green and fresh. Calls of 
welcome were in the air; the approaching 
summer opened her hospitable doors for 
birds coming from afar. It was the time 
of the arrival of the swallows. The 
clusters of furze-bushes bordered the 
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steep sides of hollow roads in anticipa- 
tion of the clusters of the hawthorn. The 
pretty and the beautiful reigned side by 
side; the magnificent and the graceful, 
the great and the little, had each their 
place. No note in the great concert 
of nature was lost. Green microscopic 
beauties took their place in the vast uni- 
versal plan in which all seemed distin- 
guishable as in limpid water. Every- 
where a divine fulness, a mysterious sense 
of expansion, suggested the unseen effort 
of the sap in movement. Glittering things 
glittered more than ever; loving natures 
became more tender. There was a hymn 
in the flowers, and a radiance in the sounds 
of the air. The wide-diffused harmony of 
nature burst forth on every side. All 
things which felt the dawn of life invited 
others to put forth shoots. A movement 
coming from below, and also from above, 
stirred vaguely all hearts susceptible to 
the scattered and subterranean influence 
of germination. The flower shadowed 
forth the fruit; young maidens dreamed 
of love. It was nature’s universal bridal. 
It was fine, bright, and warm; through 
the hedges in the meadows children were 
seen laughing and playing at their games. 
The fruit-trees filled the orchards with 
their heaps of white and pink blossom. 
In the fields were primroses, cowslips, 
milfoil, daffodils, daises, speedwell, ja- 
cinths, and violets. Blue borage and 
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yellow irises swarmed with those beauti- 
ful little pink stars which flower always 
in groups, and are hence called ‘* com- 
panions.”? Creatures with golden scales 
glided between the stones. The flowering 
houseleek covered the thatched roofs with 
purple patches. Women were plaiting 
hives in the open air; and the bees were 
abroad, mingling their humming with 
the murmurs from the sea. 

When Gilliatt arrived at St. Sampson, 
the water had not yet risen at the further 
end of the harbor, and he was able to 
cross it dry-footed unperceived behind 
the hulls of vessels fixed for repair. A 
number of flat stones were placed there 
at regular distances to make a cause- 
way. 

He was not observed. The crowd was 
at the other end of the port, near the 
narrow entrance, by the Bravées. There 
his name was in every mouth. They 
were, in fact, speaking about him so much 
that none paid attention to him. He 
passed, sheltered in some degree by the 
very commotion that he had caused. 

He saw from afar the sloop in the place 
where he had moored it, with the funnel 
standing between its four chains; observed 
a movement of carpenters at their work, 
and confused outlines of figures passing to 
and fro; and he could distinguish the loud 
and cheery voice of Mess Lethierry giving — 
orders. 
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He threaded the narrow alleys behind 
the Bravées. There was no one there 
beside him. All curiosity was concen- 
trated on the front of the house. He 
chose the footpath alongside the low wall 
of the garden, but stopped at the angle 
where the wild mallow grew. He saw 
once more the stone where he used to 
pass his time; saw once more the wooden 
garden, Seat where Déruchette was accus- 
tomed to sit, and glanced again at the 
pathway of the alley where he had seen 
the embrace of two shadows which had 
vanished. 

He soon went on his way, climbed the 
hill of Vale Castle, descended again, and 
directed his steps towards the Ba de la 
Rue. 

The Houmet-Paradis was a solitude. 

His house was in the same state in 
which he had left it in the morning, 
after dressing himself to go to Saint 
Peter’s Port. 

A window was open, through which his 
bagpipe might have been seen hanging to 
a nail upon the wall. 

Upon the table was the little Bible 
given to him in token of gratitude by 
the stranger whom he now knew as 
Caudray. 

The key was in the door. He ap- 
proached; placed his hand upon it; turned 
it twice in the lock, put the key in his 
pocket, and departed. 
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He walked not in the direction of the 
town, but towards the sea. 

He traversed his garden diagonally, 
taking the shortest way without regard 
to the beds, but taking care not to tread 
upon the plants which he placed there, 
because he had heard that they were 
favorites with Déruchette. 

He crossed the parapet wall, and let 
himself down upon the rocks. 

Going straight on, he began to follow 
the long ridge of rocks which connected 
the Bai de la Rue with the great natural 
obelisk of granite rising erect from the 
sea, which was known as the Beast’s 
Horn. This was the place of the Gitd- 
Holm-’Ur seat. 

He strode on from block to block like a 
giant among mountains. To make long 
strides upon a row of breakers is like 
walking upon the ridge of a roof. 

A fisherwoman with dredge-nets, who 

had been walking naked-footed among the 
pools of sea water at some distance, and 
had just regained the shore, called to 
him, ‘‘Take care; the tide is coming.” 
But he held on his way. 
’ Having arrived at the great rock of the 
point, the Horn, which rises like a pinna- 
cle from the sea, he stopped. It was the 
extremity of the promontory. 

He looked around. 

Out at sea a few sailing boats at anchor 
were fishing. Now and then rivulets of 
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silver glittered among them in the sun: it 
was the water running from the nets. The 
Cashmere was not yet off St. Sampson. 
She had set her maintopsail, and was 
between Herm and Jethou. 

Gilliatt rounded the rock, and came 
under the Gild-Holm-’ Ur seat, at the foot 
of that kind of abrupt stairs where, less 
than three months before, he had assisted 
Caudray to come down. He ascended. 

- The greater number of the steps were 
already under water. Two or three only 
were still dry, by which he climbed. 

The steps led up to the Gild-Holm-’Ur 
seat. He reached the niche, contem- 
plated it for a moment, pressed his hand 
upon his eyes, and let it glide gently from 
one eyelid to the other—a gesture by which 
he seemed to obliterate the memory of the 
past—then sat down in the hollow, with 
the perpendicular wall behind him, and 
the ocean at his feet. 

The Cashmere at that moment was 
passing the great round half-submerged 
tower, defended by one sergeant and a 
cannon, which marks the half way in the 
roads between Herm and St. Peter’s 
Port. 4 

A few flowers stirred among the crev- 
ices in the rock about Gilliatt’s head. The 
sea was blue as far as eye could reach. 
The wind came from the east; there was 
a little surf in the direction of the island 
of Sark, of which only the western side is 
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visible from Guernsey. In the distance 
appeared the coast of France like a mist, 
with the long yellow strips of sand about 
Carteret. Now and then a white butter- 
fly fluttered by. The butterflies frequently 
fly out to sea. 

The breeze was very slight. The blue 
expanse, both above and below, was tran- 
quil. Nota ripple agitated those species 
of serpents, of an azure more or less dark, 
which indicate on the surface of the sea 
the lines of sunken rocks. 

The Cashmere, little moved by the 
wind, had set her topsail and studding- 
sails to catch the breeze. All her canvas 
was spread, but the wind being a side one, 
her studdingsails only compelled her to 
hug the Guernsey coast more closely. 
-She had passed the beacon of St. Samp- 
son, and was off the hill of Vale Castle. 
The moment was approaching when she 
would double the point of the Bai de la 
Rue. 

Gilliatt watched her approach. 

The air and sea were still. The tide 
rose not by waves, but by an impercepti- 
ble swell. The level of the water crept 
upward without a palpitation. The sub- 
dued murmur from the open sea was soft 
as the breathing of a child. 

In the direction of the harbor of St. 
Sampson, famt echoes could be heard of 
carpenters’ hammers. The carpenters 
were probably the workmen constructing 
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the tackle, gear, and apparatus for re- 
moving the engine from the sloop. The 
sounds, however, scarcely reached Gilliatt 
by reason of the mass of granite at his 
back. 

The Cashmere approached with the 
slowness of a phantom. 

Gilliatt watched it still. 

Suddenly a touch and a sensation of 
cold caused him to look down. The sea 
had reached his feet. 

He lowered his eyes, then raised them 
again. 

The Cashmere was quite near. 

The rock in which the rains had hol- 
lowed out the ‘Gild-Helm-’Ur seat was 
so completely vertical, and there was so 
much water at its base, that in calm 
weather vessels were able to pass without 
danger within a few cables’ lengths. 

The Cashmere was abreast of the rock. 
It rose straight upwards as if it had 
‘grown out of the water; or like the 
lengthening out of a shadow. The rig- 
ging showed black against the heavens 
and in the magnificent expanse of the sea. 
The long sails, passing for a moment over 
the sun, became lighted up with a singular 
glory and transparence. The water mur- 
mured indistinctly; but no other noise 
marked the majestic gliding of that out- 
line. The deck was as visible as if he had 
stood upon it. 

The steersman was at the helm; a 
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cabin-boy was climbing the shrouds; a 
few passengers leaning on the bulwarks 
were contemplating the beauty of the 
scene. The captain was smoking; but 
nothing of all this was seen by Gilliatt. 

There was a spot on the deck on which 
the broad sunlight fell. It was on this 
corner that his eyes were fixed. In this 
sunlight were Déruchette and Caudray. 
They were sitting together side by side, 
like two birds, warming themselves in the 
noonday sun, upon one of those covered 
seats with a little awning which well- 
ordered packet-boats provided for passen- 
gers, and upon which was the inscription, 
when it happened to be an English vessel, 
“Wor ladies only.”” Déruchette’s head 
was leaning upon Caudray’s shoulder ; his 
arm was around her waist; they held 
each other’s hands with their fingers 
interwoven. A celestial light was dis- 
cernible in those two faces formed by in- 
nocence. Their chaste embrace was ex- 
pressive of their earthly union and their 
purity of soul. The seat was a sort of 
alcove, almost a nest; it was at the same 
time a glory round them; the tender 
aureola of love passing into a cloud. 

The silence was like* the calm of 
heaven. * 

Caudray’s gaze was fixed in contem- 
plation. Déruchette’s lips moved; and, 
amidst that perfect silence, as the wind 
carried the vessel near the shore, and it 
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glided within a few fathoms of the Gild- 
Holm-’ Ur seat, Gilliatt heard the tender 
and musical voice of Déruchette exclaim- 
ing: 

“Look yonder. It seems as if there 
were a man upon the rock.”’ 

The vessel passed. 

Leaving the promontory of the Bi dela 
Rue behind, the Cashmere glided on upon 
the waters. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, her masts and sails formed only a 
white obelisk, gradually decreasing against 
the horizon. Gilliatt felt that the water 
had reached his knees. 

He contemplated the vessel speeding on 
her way. 

The breeze freshened out at sea. He 
could see the Cashmere run out her 
lower studding-sails and her staysails, 
to take advantage of the rising wind. 
She was already clear of the waters of 
. Guernsey. Gilliatt followed the vessel 
with his eyes. 

The waves had reached his waist. 

The tide was rising: time was passing 
away. 

The sea-mews and cormorants flew about 
him restlessly, as if anxious to warn him 
of his danger. It seemed as if some of his 
old companions of the Douvres rocks flying 
there had recognized him. 

An hour had passed. 

The wind from the sea was scarcely felt 
in the roads; but the form of the Cash- 
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mere was rapidly growing less. The sloop, 
according to all appearance, was sailing 
fast. It was already nearly off the 
Casquets. 

There was no foam around the Gild- 

Holm-’Ur; no wave beat against its 
- granite sides. The water rose peace- 
- fully. It was nearly level with Gilliatt’s 
shoulders. 

Another hour had passed. 

The Cashmere was beyond the waters 
of Aurigny. The Ortach rock concealed 
it for a moment; it passed behind it, and 
came forth again as from an eclipse. The 
sloop was veering to the north azpon the 
open sea. It was now only a point glitter- 
ing in the sun. 

The birds were hovering about Gilliatt, 
uttering short cries. Only his head was 
now visible. The tide was nearly at the 
full. <ivening was approaching. Behind 
him, in the roads, a few fishing-boats were 
making for the harbor. 

Gilliatt’s eyes continued fixed upon the 
vessel in the horizon? Their expression 
resembled nothing earthly. A strange 
lustre shone-in their calm and tragic 
depths. There was in them the peace of 
‘vanished hopes, the calm but sorrowful 
acceptancé.of an end far different from his 
dreams. By degrees the dusk of heaven 
began to darken in them, though gazing 
still upon the point in space. At the same 
moment the wide waters round the Gild- 
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Holm-’Ur and the vast gathering twilight 
closed upon them. 

The Cashmere, now.scarcely perceptible, 
had become a mere spot in the thin haze. 

Gradually, the spot, which was but a 
shape, grew paler. — 

Then it dwindled, and finally disap- 
peared. 

At the moment when the vessel van- 
ished on the line of the horizon, the head 
of Gilliatt disappeared. Nothing was visi- 
ble now but the sea. 


END OF ‘‘TOILERS OF THE SEA.” 
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N.LoN: EE Xor 
THREE 


PART THE FIRST. 


AT SHA. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE WOOD OF LA SAUDRAIE. 


Durinc the last days of May, 1793, one 
of the Parisian regiments thrown into 
Brittany by Santerre reconnoitred the 
dreaded wood of La Saudraie in Astillé. 
There were not more than three hundred 
men, for the battalion had been well-nigh 
“swept off by this fierce war. It was the 
period when, after Argonne, Jemmapes, 
and Valmy, of the first regiment of Paris, 
which had numbered six hundred volun- 
teers, there remained twenty-seven men ; 
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of the second, thirty-three; and of the 
third, fifty-seven. It was a time of epic 
conflict. 

The regiments dispatched from Paris 
into Vendée counted nine hundred and 
twelve men. Each regiment took with it 
three pieces of cannon. They had been 
quickly put on foot. On the 25th of April, 
Gohier being minister of justice and Bou- 
chotte minister of war, the section of the 
Bon Conseil proposed sending battalions of 
volunteers into Vendée. Lubin, member 
of the commune, made the report. On the 
Ist of May, Santerre was ready to marsha] 
twelve thousand soldiers, thirty field: 
pieces, and a troop of gunners. These bat- 
talions, formed so quickly, were formed so 
well that they serve as models to-day ; 
regiments of the line are constructed after 
their model; they changed the old propor- 
tion between the number of soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers. 

On the 28th of April the commune of 
Paris gave this password to the volunteers 
of Santerre: No mercy ; no quarter. At 
the end of May, of the twelve thousand 
who left Paris, eight thousand were dead. 

The regiment engaged in the wood of 
La Saudrafe held itself on the watch, 
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There was no appearance of haste. Each 
man looked at once to the right and to the 
left, before and behind. Kleber has said, 
“4 soldier has an eye in his back.” 
They had been on foot for a long while. 
What time could it be? What period of — 
the day was it? It would have been diffi- 
cult to say, for there is always a sort of 
dusk in such savage thickets, and it was 
never light in that wood. 

The forest of La Saudraie was tragic. 
It was in its copses that, from the month 
of November, 1792, civil war commenced 
its crimes. Mousqueton, the ferocious 
cripple, came out of its fatal shades. The 
list of the murders that had been com- 
mitted there was enough to make one’s 
hair stand on end. There was no place 
more to be dreaded. The soldiers moved 
cautiously forward. The depths were full 


of flowers ; on each side was a trembling 
wall of branches and dew-wet leaves. 
Here and there rays of sunlight pierced 
the green shadows. The giladiola, that 
flame of the marshes, the meadow narcis- 
sus, the little wood daisy, harbinger of 
sprig, and the vernal crocus,* embroid- 


* The gladiola is with us an autumnal, the crocus 
a spring flower.—Trans. }: 


HALT! 
~ —Victor Hugo, Vol, XIII., p. 243. 
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ered the thick carpet of vegetation, 
crowded with every form of moss, from 
that resembling velvet (chenille) to that 
which looks like a star. The soldiers ad- 
vanced in silence, step by step, pushing 
the brushwood softly aside. The birds 
twittered above the bayonets. 

In former peaceable times La Saudraie 
was a favorite place for the Howzche-ba, 
the hunting of birds by night; now they 
hunted men there. 

The thicket was one of birch-trees, 
beeches, and oaks; the ground flat; the 
thick moss and grass deadened the sound 
of the men’s steps; there were no paths, 
or only blind ones, which quickly disap- 
peared among the holly, wild sloes, ferns, 
hedges of rest-harrow, and high brambles. 
It would have been impossible to distin- 
guish a man ten steps off. 

Now and then a heron or a moor-hen 
flew through the branches, indicating the 
neighborhood of marches. 

They pushed forward. They went at 
random, with uneasiness, fearing to find 
that which they sought. 

From time to time they came upon 
traces of encampments; burned spots, 
trampled grass, sticks arranged cross- 
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wise, branches stained with blood. Here 
soup had been made—there, mass had 
been said—yonder they had dressed their 
wounds. But all human things had dis- 
appeared. Where were they? Very far 
off, perhaps; perhaps quite near, hidden, 
blunderbuss in hand. The wood seemed 
deserted. The regiment redoubled its 
prudence. Solitude—hence distrust. They 
saw no one: so much more reason for 
fearing some one. They had to do with 
a forest with a bad name. An ambush 
was probable. 

Thirty grenadiers, detached as scouts, 
and commanded by a sergeant, marched 
at a considerable distance in front of the 
main body; the vivandiére of the bat- 
talion accompanied them. The vivan- 
diéres willingly join the vanguard; they 
run risks, but they have the chance of 
seeing whatever happens. Curiosity is 
one of the forms of feminine bravery. 

Suddenly the soldiers of this little ad- 
vance party started like hunters who 
have neared the hiding place of their 
prey. They had heard something like a 
breathing from the centre of a thicket, 
and seemed to perceive a movement 
among the branches. The soldiers made 
signals, 
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In the species of watch and search con- 
fided to scouts, the officers have small 
need to interfere; the right thing seems 
done by instinct. 

In less than a minute the spot where 
the movement had been noticed was sur- 
rounded; a line of pointed muskets en- 
circled it; the obscure centre of the 
thicket was covered on all sides at the 
same instant; the soldiers, finger on 
‘trigger, eye on the suspected spot, only 
waited for the sergeant’s order. Notwith- 
standing this, the vivandiére ventured to 
peer through the underbrush, and at the 
~ moment when the sergeant was about 
to cry ‘“ Fire!” this woman cried, 
‘Salty? 

Turning toward the soldiers, she added 
—‘* Do not fire, comrades ! ”’ 

She plunged into the thicket; the men 


followed. 
There was, in truth, some one there. 


In the thickest of the brake, on the edge 
of one of those little round clearings left 
by the fires of the charcoal-burners, in 
a sort of recess among the branches—a 
kind of chamber of foliage—half open like 
an alcove—a woman was seated on the 
moss, holding to her breast a nursing 
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babe, while the fair heads of two sleeping 
children rested on her knees. 

This was the ambush. 

“What are you doing here, you ?” cried 
the vivandiére. 

The woman lifted her head. 

The vivandiére added furiously, “ Are 
you mad, that you are there? A little 
more and you would have been blown to 
pieces !’’ Then she addressed herself to 
the soldiers—‘‘ It is a woman.”’ 

‘¢ Well, that is plain to be seen,”’ said a 
grenadier. 

The vivandiére continued: ‘‘To come 
into the wood to get yourself massacred ! - 
The idea of such stupidity ! ” 

The woman, stunned, petrified with fear, 
looked about like one in a dream at these 
guns, these sabres, these bayonets, these 
savage faces. 

The two children awoke, and cried : 

“Tam hungry,”’ said the first. 

“Tam afraid,”’ said the other. 

The baby was still suckling ; the vivan- 
diére addressed it. ‘‘ You are in the right 
of it,” said she. 

The mother was dumb with terror. 
The sergeant cried out to her—‘‘ Do not 
be afraid; we are the battalion of the 
Bonnet Rouge.”’ 


hs ° 
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The woman trembled from head to foot. 
She stared at the sergeant, of whose rough 
visage there was nothing visible but the 
moustaches, the brows, and two burning 
coals for eyes. 

‘‘Formerly the battalion of the Red 
Cross,’’ added the vivandiére. 

The sergeant continued: ‘‘ Who are you, 
madame ? ’’ 

The woman scanned him, terrified. She 
was slender, young, pale, and in rags; | 
she wore the large hood and woolen cloak 
of the Breton peasant, fastened about her 
neck by a string. She left her bosom 
exposed with the indifference of an animal. 
Her feet, shoeless and stockingless, were 
bleeding. 

“It is a beggar,’’ said the sergeant. 

The vivandiére began anew, in a voice 
at once soldierly and feminine, but sweet : 
«What is your name? ”’ 

The woman stammered so that she 
was scarcely intelligible — ‘‘ Michelle 
Fléchard.”’ 

The vivandiére stroked the little head 
of the sleeping babe with her large hand. 
‘‘What is the age of this mite?” de- 
manded she. 

The mother did not understand. The 
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vivandiére persisted : ‘‘ I ask you how old 
1s it?” 

“Ah!” said the mother; ‘eighteen 
months.”’ 

“It is old,’’ said the vivandiére; ‘‘it 
ought not to suckle any longer. You 
must wean it; we will give it soup.”’ 

The mother began to feel a certain 
confidence ; the two children, who had 
awakened, were rather curious than 
_ scared—they admired the plumes of the 
soldiers. 

** Ah!” said the mother, ‘‘they are 
very hungry.” Then she added—‘I 
have no more milk.”’ 
| « We will give them something to eat,” 
cried the sergeant; “‘and you, too. But 
_ that’s not all. What are your political 
opinions ne 
' The woman looked at him, but did not 
reply. 

“Did you hear my question ?”’ 

She stammered—‘“‘ I was put into a con- 

vent very young—but I am married—l 
-amnotanun. The sisters taught me to 
speak French. The village was set on 
fire. We‘ran away so quickly that I had 
not time to put on my shoes.”’ 

“T ask you what are your political 
opinions ? ”” 
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‘*T don’t know what that means.”’ 

The sergeant continued: ‘‘There are 
such things as female spies. We shoot 
spies. Come—speak! You are not a 
gipsy ? Which is your side? ”’ 

She still looked at him as if she did not 
understand. 

The sergeant repeated—‘* Which is your 
side?” 

‘*T do not know,”’ she said. 

“How? You do not know your own 
country ?”’ 

“Ah, my country! Oh yes, I know 
that.”’ 

‘Well, where is it ? ’’ 

The woman replied, ‘‘ The farm of Sis- 
coignard, in the parish of Azé.’’ 

It was the sergeant’s turn to be stupe- 
fied. He remained thoughtful for a 
moment, then resumed: ‘‘ You say—?”’ 

“* Siscoignard.”’ 

‘‘That is not a country.”’ 

‘Tt is my country,’’ said the woman; 
and added, after an instant’s reflection, 
<‘T understand, sir. You are from France; 
I belong to Brittany.”’ 

$6 Wielh? ?? 

‘<Tt is not the same neighborhood.” 

‘‘ But it is the same country,”’ cried the 
sergeant. 
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The woman only repeated, ‘‘I am from 
Siscoignard.”’ 

‘* Siscoignard, be it,’’ returned the ser- 
geant. ‘‘ Your family belong there ? ”’ 

CV ies 

‘What is their occupation?” 

‘“‘They are all dead; I have nobody 
left.”’ 

The sergeant, who thought himself a 
fine talker, continued his interrogatories : 
‘“‘ What? the devil! One has relations, 
or one has had! Who are you? Speak!”’ 

The woman listened, astounded by this 
—‘* Or one has had!’’ which was more 
like the growl of an animal than any 
human sound. , 

The vivandiére felt the necessity of 
interfering. She began again to caress 
the babe, and to pat the cheeks of the two 
other children. 

“How do you call the baby?” she 
asked. ‘‘It is a little girl—this one ? ”’ 

The mother replied, ‘‘ Georgette.” 

_ “And the eldest fellow? For he is a 
man, the small rascal ! ”’ 
,  René-Jean.” 

“And the younger? He is a man, too, 
and chubby-faced into the bargain.”’ 

“‘ Gros-Alain,’”’ said the mother. 
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“They are pretty little fellows,’ said 
the vivandiére ; ‘‘ they already look as if 
they were somebody !”’ 

Still the sergeant persisted. ‘‘ Now 
speak, madame! Have you a house?” 

‘‘T had one.”’ 

“«' Where was it? ”” 

(CAtAZE.?? 

«¢ Why are you not in your house ? ”” 

“* Because they burned it.”’ 

“Who?” ; 

*“T do not know—a battle.”’ 

“« Where did you come from ?”’ 

“From there.”’ 

«Where are you going ?”’ 

“¢ T don’t know.”’ 

“*Get to the facts! Who are you?” 

“JT don’t know.”’ 

<¢ You don’t know who you are?” 

‘‘ Weare people who are running away.” 

“What party do you belong to? ”’ 

« T don’t know.”’ 

«Are you Blues? Are you Whites? 
Who are you with ?.’ 

**T am with my children.”’ 


There was a pause. The vivandiére 
said, ‘“‘ As for me, I have no children; I 
have not had time.”’ 

The sergeant began again: ‘ But your 
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parents? See here, madame! give us the 
facts about your parents. My name is 
Radoub; I am a sergeant, from the 
street of Cherche Midi; my father and 
mother belonged there. I can talk about 
my parents; tell us about yours. Who 
were they?” 

‘Their name was Fléchard—that is 
all.”’ 

“Yes; the Fléchards are the Fleé- 
chards, just as the Radoubs are the 
Radoubs. But people have a calling. 
What was your parents’ calling? What 
was their business, these Fléchards of 
yours ?,”’ * 

‘¢ They were laborers. My father was 
‘sickly, and could not work on account of 
a beating that the lord—his lord—our 
lord—had given to him. It was a kind- 
ness, for my father had poached a rabbit 
—a thing for which one was condemned 
to death—but the lord showed him mercy, 
and said, ‘ You need only give him a 
-hundred blows with a stick;’ and my 
father was left crippled.’’ 

“And then?” ; 

“My grandfather was a Huguenot. 


* How did they flesh themselves these flesh-hards ? 
The sergeant makes a pun. Fléchard, our Fletcher, 
is an arrow-maxker.—Trans 
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The curé had him sent to the galleys. I 
was very little at the time.” 

‘And then?” 

‘“‘My husband’s father smuggled salt. 
The king had him hung.”’ 

«¢ And your husband—what did he do ?”’ 

“‘ Lately he fought.”’ 

‘¢ For whom?” 

‘“‘For the king.”’ 

<¢ And afterwards ? ”’ 

<¢ Well, for his lordship.”’ 

* And next ?”’ 

“‘ Well, then for the curé.”’ 

“‘ A thousand names of brutes !”’ cried a 
grenadier. 

The woman gave a start of terror. 

“You see, madame, we are Parisians,” 
said the vivandiére, graciously. 

The woman clasped her hands, and ex- 
claimed,‘‘ Oh, my God and Blessed Lord !’’ 

«No superstitious ejaculations!”’ growl- 
ed the sergeant. 

The vivandiére seated herself by the 
woman, and drew the eldest child between 
her knees. He submitted quietly. Chil- 
dren show confidence as they do distrust, 
without any apparent reason; some in- 
ternal monitor warns them. 

“‘My poor, good woman of this neigh- 
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borhood,”’ said the vivandiére, ‘‘ your 
brats are very pretty—babies are always 
that. I can guess their ages. The big 
one is four years old; his brother is three. 
Upon my word, the little sucking poppet 
is a greedy one! Oh, the monster! Will 
you stop eating up your mother? See 
here, madame, do not be afraid. You 
ought to join the battalion—do like me. 
I call myself Houzarde. It is a nick- 
name; but I like Houzarde better than 
being called Mamzelle Bicorneau, like 
my mother. I am the canteen woman; 
that is the same as saying, she who 
offers drink when they are firing and 
stabbing. Our feet are about the same 
size. I will give you a pair of my shoes. 
I was in Paris the 10th of August. I gave 
Westermann drink too. How things went! 
I saw Louis XVI. guillotined — Louis 
Capet, as they call him. It was against 
his will. Only just listen, now! To think 
that the 13th of January he roasted chest- 
nuts and laughed with his family. When 
they forced him down on the see-saw, as 
they say, he had neither coat nor shoes, 
nothing but his shirt, a quilted waistcoat, 
gray cloth breeches, and gray silk stock- 
ings. I saw that,I did! The hackney- 
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coach they brought him in was painted 
green. See here; come with us; the bat- 
talion are good fellows; you shall be can- 
teen number two; I will teach you the 
business. Oh, it is very simple! You 
have your can and your handbell; away 
you go into the hubbub, with the platoons 
firmg, the cannon thundering—into the 
thickest of the row—and you cry, ‘Who’ll 
have a drop to drink, my children?’ It’s 
no more trouble than that. I give every- 
body and anybody a sup—yes, indeed— 
Whites the same as Blues, though I am 
a Blue myself, and a good Blue, too; but 
I serve them all alike. Wounded men are 
all thirsty. They die without any differ- 
ence of opinions. Dying fellows ought to 
shake hands. How silly it is to go fight- 
ing! Do you come with us. If I am 
killed, you will step into my place. You 
see I am only so-so to look at; but Iam 
a good woman, and a brave chap. Don’t 
you be afraid.” 

When the vivandiére ceased speaking, 
the woman murmured, ‘‘Our neighbor 
was called Marie Jeanne, and our servant 
was named Marie Claude.”’ 

In the mean time the sergeant repri- 
manded the grenadier: ‘‘ Hold your ton- 
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gue! You frighten madame. One does 
not swear before ladies.”’ 

‘All the same, it is a downright 
butchery for an honest man to hear 
about,’ replied the grenadier; ‘‘and to 
see Chinese Iroquois, that have had their 
fathers-in-law crippled by a lord, their 
grandfathers sent to the galleys by the 
priest, and their fathers hung by the 
king, and who fight—name of the little 
Black Man !—and mix themselves up with 
revolts, and get smashed for his lordship, 
the priest, and the king !’’ 

*‘Silence in the ranks!”’ cried the ser- 
geant. 

«*A man may hold his tongue, sergeant,” 
returned the grenadier ; ‘‘ but that doesn’t 
hinder the fact that it’s a pity to see a 
pretty woman like this running the risk of 
getting her neck broken for the sake of a 
dirty robber.”’ 

‘‘Grenadier,’”’ said the sergeant, “‘ we 
are not in the Pike-club of Paris—no elo- 

quence !”’ He turned toward the woman 
—“ And your husband, madame? What 
is he at? ‘What has become of him ?”’ 

‘“« There‘hasn’t anything become of him, 
because they killed him.” 

“Where did that happen ? ”’ 
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“In the hedge.”’ 
. “ When ? ”’ 

“Three days ago.”’ 

‘¢'Who-did it ? ”’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

“How? You do not know who killed 
your husband ?”’ 

SECC 

“Was it a Blue? Was ita White? ”’ 

“Tt was a bullet.” 

*‘ Three days ago ?”’ 

eyes,” | 

‘< Tn what direction ? ’’ 

“Toward Ernée. My husband fell. 
That is all !’’ 

«* And what have you been doing since 
your husband was killed ? ”’ 

“‘T bear away my children.”’ 

“Where are you taking them ?”’ 

*¢ Straight ahead. ”’ 

«‘ Where do you sleep ? ”’ 

‘¢QOn the ground.”’ 

“What do you eat ? ”’ 

‘** Nothing.”’ 

The sergeant made that military gri- 
mace which makes the moustache touch 
the nose. 

“ Nothing ? ”’ 

‘That is to say, sloes and dried berries 
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left from last year, myrtle seeds, and fern 
shoots. ”’ 

‘Faith! you might as well say noth- 
ing.”’ 

The eldest of the children, who seemed 
to understand, said, ‘‘I am hungry.”’ 

The sergeant took a bit of regulation 
bread from his pocket, and handed it to 
the mother. She broke the bread into 
two fragments, and gave them to the 
children, who ate with avidity. 

“She has kept none for _herself,’’ 
grumbled the sergeant. 


99 


‘‘ Because she is not hungry,’ said a 
soldier. 

‘“* Because she is a mother,”’ said the 
sergeant. 

The children interrupted the dialogue. 
“‘T want to drink,’’ cried one. “I want 
to drink,’’ repeated the other. 

“Is there no brook in this devil’s 
wood?’ asked the sergeant. 

The vivandiére took the brass cup 
_ which hung at her belt beside her hand- 
bell, turned the cock of the can she car- 
ried slung over her shoulder, poured a few 
drops into the cup, and held it to the 
children’s lips in turn. 

The first drank and made a grimace. 
The second drank and spat it out. 
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“‘ Nevertheless it is good,’ said the vi- 
vandiére. 

“Is it some of the old cut-throat?”’ 
asked the sergeant. 

“Yes, and the best; but these are 
peasants.’? And she wiped her cup. 

The sergeant resumed: “And _ s0, 
madame, you are trying to escape ?”’ 

“There is nothing else left for me 
to do!”’ 

“* Across fields—going whichever way 
chance directs? ”’ 

“‘T run with all my might—then I walk 
—then I fall.’’ 

‘““Poor villager!’’ said the vivandiére. 

“‘The people fight,’’ stammered the 


woman. ‘ They are shooting all around 
me. I do not know what it is they wish. 
They killed my husband; that is all I un- 
derstood.’’ 

The sergeant grounded the butt of his 
musket till the earth rang, and cried, 
““What a beast of a war—in the hang- 
man’s name! ” 

The woman continued: ‘ Last night we 
slept in an émousse.”’ 

“«¢ All four ?”’ 

<¢ All four.”’ 


“Slept ?”’ 
9 Vol. 13 
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** Slept.” 

“‘Then,’’ said the sergeant, “‘ you slept - 
standing.’”? He turned toward the soldiers 
—‘* Comrades, what these savages call 
an émousse is an old hollow tree-trunk 
that a man may fit himself into as if it 
were a Sheath. But what would you? 
We can not all be Parisians.” 

‘‘Slept in a hollow tree?’ exclaimed 
the vivandiére. ‘‘ And with three chil- 
dren !”’ 

“«‘ And,’’ added the sergeant, ‘‘ when the 
little ones howled, it must have been odd 
to anybody passing by and seeing nothing 
whatever, to hear a tree cry, ‘Papa! 
mamma !’’’ 

“Luckily it is summer,” sighed the 
woman. She looked down upon the 
ground in silent resignation, her eyes 
filled with the bewilderment of wretched- 
ness. The soldiers made a silent circle 
round this group of misery. A widow, 
three orphans; flight, abandonment, soli- 
tude, war muttering around the horizon, 
hunger, thirst; no other nourishment 
than the herbs of the field, no other roof 
than that of heaven. 

The sergeant approached the woman, 
and fixed his eye on the sucking baby. 
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The little one left the breast, turned its 
head gently, gazing with its beautiful 
blue orbs into the formidable hairy face, 
bristling and wild, which bent toward it, 
and began to smile. 

The sergeant raised himself, and they 
saw a great tear roll down his cheek and 
cling like a pearl to the end of his mous- 
tache. He lifted his voice : 

“‘Comrades, from all this I conclude 
that the regiment is going to become a 
father. Is it agreed? We adopt these 
three children ? ”’ 

‘* Hurrah for the Republic!’ chorused 
the grenadiers. 

‘‘It is decided !”’ said the sergeant. He 
stretched his two hands above the mother 
and her babes. ‘‘ Behold the children of 
the battalion of the Bonnet Rouge !”’ 

The vivandiére leaped for joy. ‘Three 
heads under one bonnet!’ cried she. 
Then she burst into sobs, embraced the 
poor widow wildly, and said to her, 
“What a rogue the little girl looks 
already !”’ 

“Vive la République!’ repeated the 
soldiers. 

And the sergeant said to the mother, 
“Come, citizeness ! ”’ 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


THE CORVETTE “CLAYMORE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN CONCERT. 


In the spring of 1793, at the moment 
when France, simultaneously attacked on 
all its frontiers, suffered the pathetic dis- 
traction of the downfall of the Girondists, 
this was what happened in the Channel 
Islands. 

At Jersey, on the evening of the 1st of 
June, about an hour before sunset, a cor- 
vette set sail from the solitary little Bay 
of Bonnenuit, in that kind of foggy 
weather which is favorable to flight be- 
cause pursuit is rendered dangerous. The 
vessel was manned by a French crew, 
‘though it made part of the English fleet 
stationed on the look-out at the eastern 
point ‘of the island. The Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, who was of the house 
of Bouillon, commanded the English flo- 
tilla, and it was by his orders, and for an 
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urgent and special service, that the cor- 
vette had been detached. 
_ This vessel, entered at Trinity House 
under the name of the Claymore, had the 
appearance of 2 transport or trader, but 
was in reality a war corvette. She had 
the heavy, pacific look of a merchantman, 
but it would not have been safe to trust to 
that. She had been built for a double 
purpose—cunning and strength: to de- 
ceive if possible, to fight if necessary. 
For the service before her this night, the 
lading of the lower deck had been replaced 
by thirty carronades of heavy calibre. 
Lither because a storm was feared, or be- 
cause it was desirable to prevent the ves- 
sel having 2 suspicious appearance, these 
carronades were housed—that is to say, 
securely fastened within by triple chains, 
and the hatches above shut close. Noth- 
ing was to be seen from without. The 
ports were blinded ; the slides closed; it 
was as if the corvette had put on a mask. 
Armed corvettes only carry guns on the 
upper deck; but this one, built for sur- 
prise and cunning, had the deck free, and 
was able, as we have just seen, to carry a 
battery below. The Claymore was after 
a heavy, squat model, but a good sailor, 
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nevertheless—the hull of the most solid 
sort used in the English navy; and in 
battle was almost as valuable as a frig- 
ate, though for mizzen she had only a 
small mast of brigantine rig. Her rud- 
der, of a peculiar and scientific form, had 
a curved frame, of unique shape, which 
cost fifty pounds sterling in the dock- 
yards of Southampton. The crew, all 
French, was composed of refugee officers 
and deserter sailors. They were tried 
men ; not one but was a good sailor, good 
soldier, and good royalist. They had a 
threefold fanaticism—for ship, sword, and 
king. <A half-regiment of marines, that 
could be disembarked in case of need, was 
added to the crew. 

The corvette Claymore had as captain 
a chevalier of Saint Louis, Count du Bois- 
berthelot, one of the best officers of the 
old Royal Navy; for second, the Cheva- 
lier La Vieuville, who had commanded 
a company of French guards in which 
Hoche was sergeant ; and for pilot, Philip 
Gacquoil, the most skillful mariner in 
Jersey. » 

It was‘ evident that the vessel had un- 
usual business on hand. Indeed, a man 
who had just come on board had the air 
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of one entering upon an adventure. He 
was a tall old man, upright and robust, 
with a severe countenance ; whose age it 
would have been difficult to guess ac- 
curately, for he seemed at once old and 
young ; one of those men who are full of 
years and of vigor; who have white hair 
on their heads and lightning in their 
glance; forty in point of energy and 
eighty in power and authority. 

As he came on deck his sea-cloak blew 
open, exposing his large, loose breeches 
and top-boots, and a goat-skin vest which 
had one side tanned and embroidered with 
silk, while on the other the hair was left 
rough and bristling—a complete costume 
of the Breton peasant. These old-fash- 
ioned jackets answered alike for working 
and holidays: they could be turned to 
show the hairy or embroidered side, as 
one pleased ; goat-skin all the week, gala 
accoutrements on Sunday. 

As if to increase a resemblance which 
had been carefully studied, the peasant 
dress worn by the old man was thread- 
bare at the knees and elbows, and seemed 
to have been long in use, while his coarse 
cloak might have belonged to a fisher- 
man. He had on his head the round hat 
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of the period—high, with a broad rim 
which, when turned down, gave the 
wearer a rustic look, but took a military 
air when fastened up at the side with a 
loop and a cockade. The old man wore 
his hat with the brim flattened forward, 
peasant fashion, without either tassels or 
cockade. 

Lord Balcarras, the governor of the 
island, and the Prince de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, had in person conducted and in- 
stalled him on board. The secret agent 
of the princes, Gélambre, formerly one of 
the Count d’Artois’ body-guard, had 
superintended the arrangement of the 
cabin ; and, although himself a nobleman, 
pushed courtesy and respect so far as to 
walk behind the old man carrying his 
portmanteau. When they left him to 
go ashore again, Monsieur de Gélambre 
saluted the peasant profoundly; Lord Bal- 
carras said to him, ‘‘ Good luck, general !’’ 
and the Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne 
added, ‘“‘Au revoir, my cousin !”’ 

' “The peasant ’’ was the name by which 
the crew immediately designated their 
passenger during the short dialogues which 
seamen hold; but, without understanding 
further about the matter, they compre- 
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hended that he was no more a peasant 
than the corvette was a common sloop. 

There was little wind. The Claymore 
left Bonnenuit, and passed in front of Bou- 
lay Bay, and was for some time in sight, 
tacking to windward; then she lessened in 
the gathering night, and finally disap- 
peared. 

Anhour after, Gélambre, having re- 
turned to his house at Saint Helier, sent 
by the Southampton express the following 
lines to the Count d’Artois, at the Duke 
of York’s headquarters: ‘‘ Monseigneur, 
—The departure has just taken place. 
Success certain. In eight days the whole 
coast will be on fire from Granville to 
Saint Malo.”’ 

Four days previous, Prieur, the repre- 
sentative of Marne, on a mission to the 
army along the coast of Cherbourg, and 
momentarily residing at Granville, had 
received by a secret emissary this message, 
written in the same hand as the dispatch 
above: 

‘Citizen Representative,—On the 1st 
of June, at the hour when the tide serves, 
the war corvette Claymore, with a masked 
battery, will set sail for the purpose of 
landing upon the shore of France a man 
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. 


of whom this is a description: tall, old, 
, white hair, peasant’s dress, hands of an 
aristocrat. I will send you more details 
to-morrow. He will land on the morning 
of the 2d, Warn the cruisers; capture 
the corvette; guillotine the man.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NIGHT ON THE VESSEL AND WITH THE 
PASSENGER. 


THE corvette, instead of going south 
and making for Saint Catherine’s, headed 
north, then veered to the west, and reso- 
lutely entered the arm of the sea, between 
Sark and Jersey, called the Passage de la 
Deronte. At that time there was no light- 
house upon any point along either coast. 
The sun had set clear; the night was dark 
—darker than summer nights ordinarily 
are; there was a moon, but vast clouds, 
rather ef the equinox than the solstice, 
veiled the sky, and according to all ap- 
pearance the moon would not be visible 
till she touched the horizon at the moment 
of setting. A few clouds hung low upon 
the water and covered it with mist. 
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All this obscurity was favorable. 

The intention of Pilot Gacquoil was to 
leave Jersey on the left and Guernsey on 
the right, and to gain, by bold sailing be- 
tween the Hanois and the Douvree, some 
bay of the Saint Malo shore—a route less 
short than that by the Minquiers, but 
safer, as the French cruisers had standing 
orders to keep an especially keen watch 
between Saint Helier and Granville. If 
the wind were favorable, and nothing oc- 
curred, Gacquoil hoped by setting all sail 
to touch the French coast at daybreak. 

All went well. The corvette had passed 
Groz-Nez. Toward nine o’clock the weath- 
er looked sulky, as sailors say, and there 
were wind and sea, but the wind was good 
and the sea strong without being violent. 
Still, now and then the waves swept the 
vessel’s bows. 

The ‘ peasant,’’? whom Lord Balcarras 
had called ‘“‘General,’’? and whom the 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne addressed 
as ‘‘ My cousin,”’ had a sailor’s footing, 
and paced the deck with tranquil gravity. 
He did not even seem to notice that the 
corvette rocked considerably. From time 


~ to time he took a cake of chocolate out of 


his pocket and munched a morsel: his 
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white hair did not prevent his having all 
his teeth. 

He spoke to no one, except now and 
then a few low, quick words to the cap- 
tain, who listened with deference, and 
seemed to consider his passenger, rather 
than himself, the commander. 

The Claymore, ably piloted, skirted un- 
perceived in the fog the long escarpment 
north of Jersey, hugging the shore on 
account of the formidable reef Pierres de 
Leeq, which is in the middle of the chan- 
nel between Jersey and Sark. Gacquoil, 
standing at the helm, signaled in turn the 
Gréve de Leeq, Gros-Nez, and Plémont, 
and slipped the corvette along among this 
chain of reefs, feeling his way to a certain 
extent, but with certitude, like a man 
familiar with the course and acquainted 
with the disposition of the sea. The cor- 
vette had no light forward, from a fear 
of betraying its passage through these 
guarded waters. The fog was a cause 
‘for rejoicing. They reached the Grande 
Etaque. “The mist was so thick that the 
outlines of the lofty pinnacle could 
scarcely be made out. Ten o’clock was 
heard to sound from the belfry of Saint 
Quen, a proof that the wind was still 
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abaft. All was yet going well. The sea 
grew rougher on account of the neigh- 
borhood of La Corbiére. 

A little after ten, Count du Bois- 
berthelot and the Chevalier La Vieuville 
reconducted the man in the peasant’s 
garb to his cabin, which was in reality 
the captain’s state-room. As he went 
in, he said to them in a low voice: 

‘¢Gentlemen, you understand the im- 
portance of secrecy. Silence up to the 
moment of explosion. You two are the 
only ones here who know my name.”’ 

“We will carry it with us to the 
tomb,’’ replied Boisberthelot. 

“As for me,’ added the old man, 
‘“‘were I in face of death, I would not 
tell it.”’ 

He entered his cabin. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NOBLE AND PLEBEIAN IN CONCERT. 


THE commander and the second officer 
returned on deck and walked up and 
down, side by side, in conversation. They 
were evidently talking of their passenger, 
and this was the dialogue which the wind 
dispersed among the shadows. 

Boisberthelot grumbled in a half-voice 
in the ear of La Vieuville, ‘‘ We shall see 
if he is really a leader.” 

La Vieuville replied, ‘‘In the mean- 
time he is a prince.” 

«* Almost.” 

““Nobleman in France, but prince in 
Brittany.”’ 

“Like the La Trémoilles; like the 
Rohans.”’ 

-<* With whom he is connected.”’ 

Boisberthelot resumed : 

‘In France, and in the king’s car- 
riages, he is marquis, as I am count, 
and you are chevalier.” 

“The carriages are far off!’ éried La 
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Vieuville. ‘‘ We have got to the tum- 
bril.”’ 

There was a silence. 
' Boisberthelot began again: ‘‘ For lack 
of a French prince, a Breton one is taken.”’ 

“‘ For lack of thrushes—no, for want of 
an eagle—a crow is chosen.”’ 

*‘T should prefer a vulture,’ 
berthelot. 

And La Vieuville retorted, ‘“ Yes, 
indeed! a beak and talons.”’ 

‘‘ We shall see.” 

“‘Yes,”? resumed La Vieuville, ‘it is 
time there was a head. I am of Tin- 
teniac’s opinion—‘ A true chief, and— 


2 


said Bois- 


gunpowder!’ See, commander; I know 
nearly all the leaders, possible and im- 
possible—those of yesterday, those of 
to-day, and those of to-morrow: there 
is not one with the sort of head-piece 
we need. In that accursed Vendée it 
wants a general who is a lawyer at the 
same time. He must worry the enemy, 
dispute every mill, thicket, ditch, pebble ; 
quarrel with him; take advantage of 
everything ; see to everything ; slaughter 
plentifully ; make examples; be sleepless, 
pitiless. At this hour there are heroes 
among that army of peasants, but there 
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are no captains. D’Elbée is nal; Lescure 
is ailing; Bonchampe shows mercy—he 
is kind, that means stupid ; La Rochejac- 
quelein is a magnificent sub-lieutenant ; 
Silz an officer for open country, unfit for 
a war of expedients; Cathelineau is a 
simple carter ; Stofflet is a cunning game- 
keeper; Bérard is inept; Boulainvilliers 
is ridiculous; Charette is shocking. And 
I do not speak of the barber Gaston. For, 
in the name of Mars, what is the good of 
opposing the Revolution, and what is the 
difference between the republicans and 
ourselves, if we set hairdressers to com- 
mand noblemen ?”’ , 

“You see that beast of a Revolution 
has infected us also.”’ 

«An itch that France has caught.”’ 

** An itch of the Third Estate,”’ replied 
Boisberthelot. ‘It is only England that 
‘an cure us of it.’ 

«¢ And she will cure us, do not doubt it, 
captain.” 

- “Tn the meanwhile it is ugly.” 

“Indeed, yes. Clowns everywhere ? 
The monarchy which has Stofflet for com- 
mander-in-chief and De Maulevrier for 
lieutenant, has nothing to envy in the 
republic that has for minister Pache, son 


—Victor Hugo, Vol. XIIL., p. 260. 


dA 
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of the Duke de Castries’ porter. What 
‘men this Vendean war brings out against 
each other! On one side Santerre the 
brewer, on the other Gaston the wig- 
maker ! ”’ 

“‘My dear Vieuville, I have a certain 
respect for Gaston. He did not conduct 
himself ill in his command of Guemé- 
née. He very neatly shot three hundred 
Blues, after making them dig their own 
graves.”’ 

“Well and good; but I could have done 
that as well as he.”’ 

«*Zounds! no doubt; and I also.” 


> resumed La 


““The great acts of war,’ 
Vieuville, “require to be undertaken by 
noblemen. They are matters for knights 
and not hairdressers.”’ 

‘‘Still there are some estimable men 
among this ‘Third Estate,’’’ returned 
Boisberthelot. ‘‘ Take, for example, Joby 
the clockmaker. He had been a sergeant 
in a Flanders regiment; he gets himself 
made a Vendean chief; he commands a 
coast band; he has a son who is a 
Republican, and while the father serves 
among the Whites, the son serves among 
the Blues. Encounter. Battle. The fa- 
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ther takes the son prisoner, and blows out 
his brains.”’ P : 

“‘He’s a good one,” said La Vieuville. 

«A Royalist Brutus,” replied Bois- 
berthelot. 

** All that does not hinder the fact that 
it is insupportable to be commanded by 
a Coquereau, a Jean-Jean, a Mouline, a 
Focart, a Bouju, a Chouppes !” 

““My dear chevalier, the other side is 
equally disgusted. We are full of ple- 
beians—they are full of nobles. Do you 
suppose the sans-culottes are content to 
be commanded by the Count de Candaux, 
the Viscount de Miranda, the Viscount de 
Beauharnais, the Count de Valence, the 
Marquis de Custine, and the Duke de 
Biron ! ” 

** What a hash!” 

** And the Duke de Chartres ! ” 

“Son of Egalité. Ah, then, when will 
he ever be king?” 

*< Never.” 

“He mounts toward the throne. He 
“is aided by his crimes.” 

“ And ‘held back by his vices,” said 
Boisberth®lot. 

There was silence again; then Bois- 
berthelot continued : 
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«Still he tried to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. He went to see the king. I was 
at Versailles when somebody spat on his 
back.”’ 

<‘ From the top of the grand staircase ?”’ 

tN es)? 

“It was well done.” 

‘¢ We call him Bourbon the Bourbeux.”’ 

“He is bald; he has pimples; he is a 
regicide—poh !”’ 

Then La Vieuville added, ‘‘I was at 
Onessant with him.” 

“On the Saint Esprit ?”’ 

#Ves:?? 

‘If he had obeyed the signal that the 
Admiral d’Orvilliers made him, to keep 
to the windward, he would have kept the 
English from passing.”’ 

“« Certainly.” 

“Ts it true that he was hidden at the 
bottom of the hold ?”’ 

‘*No; but it must be said all the same.”’ 

And La Vieuville burst out laughing. 

Boisberthelot observed, ‘‘ There are 
idiots enough! Hold! that Boulainvil- 
liers you were speaking of, La Vieuville. 
I knew him. I hada chance of studying 
him. In the beginning, the peasants were 
armed with pikes: if he did not get it into 
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his head to make pikemen of them! He 
wanted to teach them the manual of exer- 
cise, ‘de la pique-en-biais et de la pique- 
trainante-le-fer-dévant.’ He dreamed of 
transforming those savages into soldiers 
of the line. He proposed to show them 
how to mass battalions and form hollow 
squares. He jabbered the old-fashioned 
military dialect to them; for chief of a 
squad, he said un cap d’escade, which was 
the appellation of corporals under Louis 
XIV. He persisted in forming a regiment 
of those poachers: he had regular com- 
panies. The sergeants ranged themselves 
in a circle every evening to take the 
countersign from the colonel’s sergeant, 
who whispered it to the sergeant of the 
lieutenants ; he repeated it to his neigh- 
bor, and he to the man nearest ; and so 
on, from ear to ear, down to the last. He 
cashiered an officer because he did not 
stand bareheaded to receive the watch- 
word from the sergeant’s mouth. You 
can fancy how all succeeded. The booby 
‘could not understand that peasants must 
be led peasant fashion, and that one can 
not make drilled soldiers out of woodchop- 
pers. Yes, I knew that Boulainvilliers.’’ 

They moved on a few steps, each pur- 
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suing his own thoughts. Then the con- 
versation was renewed. 

“« By the way, is it true that Dampierre 
is killed?” . 

“¢ Yes, commander.”’ 

‘‘ Before Condé ? ”’ 

«‘ At the camp of Pamars—by a gun- 
shot.”’ 

Boisberthelot sighed. ‘‘'The Count de 
Dampierre. Yet another of ours who 
went over to them !”’ 

‘“* A good journey to him,’’ said La 
Vieuville. 

‘‘And the princesses—where are they ?”’ 

“‘At Trieste.”’ 

«Still 2” 

“Still. Ah, this republic!” cried Vieu- 
ville. ‘‘ What havoc from such slight 
consequences! When one thinks that 
this Revolution was caused by the deficit 


of a few millions !’’ 


“‘ Distrust small outbreaks,’’ said Bois- 
berthelot. 

‘‘ Everything is going badly,’’ resumed 
La Vieuville. 


‘Yes; La Rouarie is dead; Du Fres- 
nay is an idiot. What pitiful leaders all 
those bishops are—that Concy, Bishop of 
Rochelle; that Beaupril Saint-Aulaire, 
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Bishop of Poitiers; that Mercy, Bishop 
of Lucon and lover of Madame de I’Ks- 
chasserie—”’ 

“Whose name is Servanteau, you 
know. commander; L’Eschasserie is the 
name of an estate.” 

** And that false Bishop of Agra—who 
is curé of I know not what.” 

“Of Dol. Hsis called Guillot de Fol- 
leville. At least he is brave, and he 
fights.”’ 

«Priests when soldiers are needed! 
Bishops who are not bishops! Generals 
who are no generals!” 

La Vieuville interrupted Boisberthelot. 

“Commander, have you the Moniteur 
in your cabin?” 

Vea? 

‘What are they playing in Paris just 
now?” 

«< Adéle and Poulin, and The Cavern.’’ 

*“<T should like to see that.”’ 

«You will be able to. We shall be at 
Paris in a month.” 

Boisberthelot reflected a moment, and 
added—* At the latest. Mr. Windham 
said so to Lord Hood.”’ 

“But then, captain, everything is not 
going so ill.” 
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** Zounds ! everything would go well, 
on condition that the war in Brittany 
could be properly conducted.”’ 

La Vieuville shook his head. 

“¢ Commander,”’ he asked, ‘‘ do we land 
the marines ? ’’ 

‘Yes; if the coast is for us—not if it 
is hostile. Sometimes war must break 
down doors, sometimes slip in quietly. 
Civil war ought always to have a false 
key in its pocket. We shall do all in our 
power. The most important is the chief.’’ 
Then Boisberthelot added thoughtfully : 

‘La Vieuville, what do you think of 
the Chevalier de Dieugie ? ”’ 

“‘The younger ? ”’ 

cYes.”7 

“For a leader? ”’ 

So Vies:? 

“«‘That he is another officer for open 
country and pitched battles. Only the 
peasant understands the thickets.” 

-“ Then resign yourself to General Stof- 
flet and to General Cathelineau.”’ 

La Vieuville mused a while, and then 
said, ‘“‘It needs a prince; a prince of 
France; a prince of the blood—a true 
prince.”’ 

““Why? Whoever says prince—’”’ 
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‘‘Says poltroon. I know it, captain. 
But one is needed for the effect on the big 
stupid eyes of the country lads.”’ 

‘“My dear chevalier, the princes will 
not come.”’ 

“We will get on without them.”’ 

Boisberthelot pressed his hand upon his 
forehead with the mechanical movement 
of a man endeavoring to bring out some 
idea. He exclaimed: 

“Well, let us try the general we have 
here.” 

‘He is a great nobleman.”’ 

‘“Do you believe he will answer?” 

“‘ Provided he is strong.”’ 

“That is to say, ferocious,”’ said Bois- 
berthelot. 

The count and the chevalier looked 
fixedly at one another. 

“‘Monsieur du Boisberthelot, you have 
said the word—ferocious. Yes; that is 
what we need. This isa war without pity. 
The hour is to the bloodthirsty. The 
regicides have cut off Louis X VI.’s head 
—we will tear off the four limbs of the 
regicides. .Yes, the general necessary 
is Generak Inexorable. In Anjou and 
Upper Poitou the chiefs do the magnan- 
imous ; they dabble in generosity—noth- 
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ing moves on. In the Marais and the 
country of Retz, the chiefs are ferocious— 
everything goes forward. It is because 
Charette is savage that he holds his 
own against Parrein—it is hyena against 
hyena.”’ 

Boisberthelot had no time to reply; 
La Vieuville’s words were suddenly cut 
short by a desperate cry, and at the same 
instant they heard a noise as unaccount- 
able as it. was awful. The cry and this 
noise came from the interior of the 
vessel. 

The captain and lieutenant made a rush 
for the gun-deck, but could not get down. 
All the gunners were hurrying franti- - 
cally up. 

A frightful thing had just happened ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TORMENTUM BELLI. 


ONE of the carronades of the battery, 
a twenty-four-pounder, had got loose. 

This is perhaps the most formidable of 
ocean accidents. Nothing more terrible 
can happen to a vessel in open sea and 
under full sail. 

A gun that breaks its moorings be- 
comes suddenly some indescribable super- 
natural beast. It is a machine which 
transforms itself into a monster. This 
mass turns upon its wheels, has the rapid 
movements of a billiard-ball; rolls with 
the rolling, pitches with the pitching; 
goes, comes, pauses, seems to meditate ; 
resumes its course, rushes along the ship 
from end to end like an arrow, circles 
about, springs aside, evades, rears, 
‘ breaks, kills, exterminates. It is a bat- 
tering-ram which assaults a wall at its 
own caprice. Moreover, the battering- 
ram is metal, the wall wood. It is the 
entrance of matter into liberty. One 
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might say that this eternal slave avenges 
itself. It seems as if the power of evil 
hidden in what we call inanimate objects 
finds a vent and bursts suddenly out. It 
has an air of having ‘lost patience, of 
seeking some fierce, obscure retribution ; 
nothing more inexorable than this rage 
of the inanimate. The mad mass has the 
bounds of a panther, the weight of the’ 
elephant, the agility of the mouse, the 
obstinacy of the axe, the unexpectedness 
of the surge, the rapidity of. lightning, 
the deafness of the tomb. It weighs ten 
thousand pounds, and it rebounds like 
a child’s ball. Its flight is a wild whirl 
abruptly cut at right angles. What is to 
be done? How to end this? A tempest 
ceases, a cyclone passes, a wind falls, a 
broken mast is replaced, a leak is stopped, 
a fire dies out; but how to control this 
enormous brute of bronze? In what way 
can one attack it? 

You can make a mastiff hear reason, 
astound a bull, fascinate a boa, frighten 
a tiger, soften a lion; but there is no 
resource with that monster, a cannon 
let loose. You cannot kill it—it is dead ; 
at the same time it lives. It lives with 
a sinister life bestowed on it by Infinity. 
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The planks beneath it give it play. It 
is moved by the ship, which is moved by 
the sea, which is moved by the wind. 
This destroyer is a plaything. The ship, 
the waves, the blasts, all aid it; hence 
its frightful vitality. How to assail this 
fury of complication? How to fetter this 
monstrous mechanism for wrecking a 
ship? How foresee its comings and go- 
ings, its returns, its stops, its shocks? 
Any one of these blows upon the sides 
may stave out the vessel. How dtvine 
its awful gyrations! One has to deal 
with a projectile which thinks, seems to 
’ possess ideas, and which changes its direc- 
tion at cach instant. How stop the course 
of something which must be avoided ? 
The horrible cannon flings itself about, 
advances, recoils, strikes to the right, 
strikes to the left, flees, passes, dis- 
concerts ambushes, breaks down obsta- 
cles, crushes men like flies. The great 
danger of the situation is in the mobility 
of its base. How combat an _ inclined 

plane which has caprices? The ship, so 
- ito speak, has lightning imprisoned in its 
womb which seeks to escape; it is like 
thunder rolling above an earthquake. 

In an instant the whole crew were on 
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foot. The fault was the chief gunner’s ; 
he had neglected to fix home the screw-nut 
of the mooring-chain, and had so badly 
shackled the four wheels of the carronade 
that the play given to the sole and frame 
had separated the platform, and ended by © 
breaking the breeching. Thecordage had 
broken, so that the gun was no longer 
secure on the carriage. The stationary 
breeching which prevents recoil was not 
in use at that period. Asa heavy wave 
struck the port, the carronade, weakly 
attached, recoiled, burst its chain,. and 
began to rush wildly about. Conceive, in 
order to have an idea of this strange slid- 
ing, a drop of water running down a pane 
of glass. 

At the moment when the lashings gave 
way the gunners were in the battery, 
some in groups, others standing alone, oc- 
cupied with such duties as sailors perform 
in expectation of the command to clear for 
action. The carronade, hurled forward 
by the pitching, dashed into this knot of 
men, and crushed four at the first blow; 
then, flung back and shot out anew by the 
rolling, it cut in two a fifth poor, fellow, 
glanced off to the larboard side, and struck 
a piece of the battery with such force as to 
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unship it. Then rose the cry of distress 
which had been heard. The men rushed 
toward the ladder—the gun-deck emptied 
in the twinkling of aneye. The enormous 
cannon was left alone. She was given up 
to herself. She was her own mistress, 
and mistress of the vessel. She could do 
what she willed with both. This whole 
crew, accustomed to laugh in battle, trem- 
bled now. ‘To describe the universal terror 
would be impossible. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant 
Vieuville, although both intrepid men, 
stopped at the head of the stairs, and 
remained mute, pale, hesitating, looking 
down on thedeck. Some one pushed them 
aside with his elbow and descended. 

It was their passenger—the peasant— 
the man of whom they had been speaking 
a moment before. 

When he reached the foot of the ladder, 
he stood still. 
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CHAPTER V. 
‘VIS ET VIR. 


THE cannon came and went along the 
deck. One might have fancied it the liv- 
ing chariot of the Apocalypse. The ma- 
rine-lantern oscillating from the ceiling 
added a dizzying whirl of lights and shad- 
ows to this vision. The shape of the can- 
non was undistinguishable from the rapid- 
ity of its course; now it looked black in 
the light, now it cast weird reflections 
through the gloom. 

It kept on its work of destruction. It 
had already shattered four other pieces, 
and dug two crevices in the side, fortu- 
nately above the water-line, though they 
would leak in case a squall should come 
on. It dashed itself frantically against 
the frame-work; the solid tie-beams re- 
sisted, their curved form giving them 
great strength, but they creaked ominous- 
ly under the assaults of this terrible club, 
which seemed endowed with a sort of 
appalling ubiquity, striking on every side 
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at once. The strokes of a bullet shaken in 
a bottle would not be madder or more 
rapid. The four wheels passed and re- 
passed above the dead men, cut, carved, 
slashed them, till the five corpses were a 
score of stumps rolling about the deck ; 
the heads seemed to cry out; streams of 
blood twisted in and out of the planks 
with every pitch of the vessel. The ceiling, 
damaged in several places, began to gape. 
The whole ship was filled with the awful 
tumult. 

The captain promptly recovered his com- 
posure, and at his order the sailors threw 
down into the deck everything which could 
deaden and check the mad rush of the 
gun—mattresses, hammocks, spare sails, 
coils of rope, extra equipments, and the 
bales of false assignats of which the cor- 
vette carried a whole cargo: an infamous 
deception which the English considered a 
fair trick in war. 

But what could these rags avail? No 

one dared descend to arrange them in any 
useful fashion, and in a few instants they 
were meré heaps of lint. 

There was just sea enough to render an 
accident as complete as possible. A tem- 
pest would have been desirable; it might 
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have thrown the gun upside down, and 
the four wheels once in the air, the mon- 
ster could have been mastered. But the 
devastation increased. There were gashes 
and even fractures in the masts, which, 
imbedded in the wood-work of the keel, 
pierce the decks of ships like great round 
pillars. The mizzen-mast was cracked, 
and the main-mast itself was injured under 
the convulsive blows of the gun. The bat- 
tery was being destroyed. Ten pieces out 
of the thirty were disabled; the breaches 
multiplied in the side, and the corvette 
began to take in water. 

The old passenger, who had descended 
to the gun-deck, looked like a form of 
stone stationed at the foot of the stairs. 
He stood motionless, gazing sternly about 
upon the devastation. Indeed, it seemed 
impossible to take a single step forward. 

Each bound of the liberated carronade 
menaced the destruction of the vessel. A 
few minutes more and shipwreck would 
be inevitable. 

They must perish or put a summary 
end to the disaster—a decision must be 
made—but how ? 

What a combatant—this cannon! They 


must check this mad monster. They 
10 Vol. 13 
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must seize this flash of lightning. They 
must overthrow this thunderbolt. 

Boisberthelot said to La Vieuville, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in God, chevalier ? ”’ 

La Vieuville replied, “‘ Yes. No. Some- 
times.”’ 

“‘Tn a tempest ?”’ 

““Yes; and in moments like this.”’ 

‘‘Only God can aid us here,” said Bois- 
berthelot. 

All were silent—the cannon kept up its 
horrible fracas. 

The waves beat against the ship; their 
blows from without responded to the 
strokes of the cannon. 

It was like two hammers alternating. 

Suddenly, into the midst of this sort 
of inaccessible circus, where the escaped 
cannon leaped and bounded, there sprang 
a@ man with an iron bar in his hand. It 
was the author of this catastrophe, the 
gunner whose culpable: negligence had 
‘caused the accident—the captain of the 
gun. Having been the means of. bring- 
ing about the misfortune, he desired to 
repair it. He had caught up a handspike 
in one fist, a tiller-rope with a slipping . 
noose in the other, and jumped down into 
the gun-deck. Then a strange combat 
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began; a titanic strife—the struggle of 
the gun against the gunner; a _ battle 
between matter and intelligence; a duel 
between the inanimate and the human. 

The man was posted in an angle, the 
bar and rope in his two fists; backed 
against one of the riders, settled firmly 
on his legs as on two pillars of steel; 
livid, calm, tragic, rooted as it were in 
the planks, he waited. 

He waited for the cannon to pass near 
him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and it 
seemed to him that she must recognize 
her master. He had lived a long while 
with her. How many times he had 
thrust his hand between her jaws! It 
was his tame monster. He began to ad- 
dress it as he might have done his dog. 

‘Come!’ said he. Perhaps he loved 
it. 

He seemed to wish that it would turn 
toward him. 

But to come toward him would be to 
spring upon him. Then he would be lost. 
How to avoid its crush? There was the 
question. All stared in terrified silence. 

Not a breast respired freely, except 
perchance that of the old man who alone 
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stood in the deck with the two combat- 
ants, a stern second. 

He might himself be crushed by the 
piece. He did not stir. 

Beneath them, the blind sea directed 
the battle. 

At the instant when, accepting this 
awful hand-to-hand contest, the gunner 
approached to challenge the cannon, some 
chance fluctuation of the waves kept it 
for a moment immovable, as if suddenly 
stupefied 

““Come on!’’ the man said to it. It 
seemed to listen. 

Suddenly it darted upon him. The 
gunner avoided the shock. 

The struggle began—struggle unheard 
of: The fragile matching itself against 
the invulnerable. The thing of flesh at- 
tacking the brazen brute. On the one 
side blind force, on the other a soul. 

The whole passed in a half-light. It 
was like the indistinct vision of a miracle. 

A soul—strange thing; but you would 
have said that the cannon had one also— 
a soul filled with rage and hatred. This 
blindness appeared to have eyes. The 
monster had the air of watching the man. 
There was—one might have fancied so at 
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least —cunning in this mass. It also 
chose its moment. It became some 
gigantic insect of metal, having, or 
seeming to have, the will of a demon. 
Sometimes this colossal grasshopper 
would strike the low ceiling of the gun- 
deck, then fall back on its four wheels 
like a tiger upon its four claws, and dart 
anew on the man. He—supple, agile, 
adroit—would glide away like a snake 
from the reach of these lightning-like 
movements. He avoided the encounters ; 
but the blows which he escaped fell upon 
the vessel and continued the havoc. 

An end of broken chain remained at- 
tached to the carronade. This chain had 
twisted itself, one could not tell how, 
about the screw of the breech-button. 
One extremity of the chain was fastened 
to the carriage. The other, hanging loose, 
whirled wildly about the gun and added 
to the danger of its blows. 

The screw held it like a clenched hand, 
and the chain, multiplying the strokes of 
the battering-ram by its strokes of a 
thong, made a fearful whirlwind about 
the cannon—a whip of iron in a fist of 
brass. This chain complicated the battle. 

Nevertheless, the man fought. Some- 
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times, even, it was the man who attacked 
the cannon. He crept along the side, bar 
and rope in hand, and the cannon had the 
air of understanding, and fled as if it per- 
ceived a snare. ‘The man pursued it, for- 
midable, fearless. 

Such a duel could not last long. The 
gun seemed suddenly to say to itself, 
<‘Come, we must make an end!” and it 
paused. One felt the approach of the 
crisis. The cannon, as if in suspense, ap- 
peared to have, or had—because it seemed 
to all a sentient being—a furious premedi- 
tation. It sprang unexpectedly upon the 
gunner. He jumped aside, let it pass, and 
cried out with a laugh, “‘ Try again! ”’ 
The gun, as if in a fury, broke a carronade 
to larboard ; then, seized anew by the in- 
visible sling which held it, was flung to 
starboard toward the man, who escaped. 

Three carronades gave way under the 
blows of the gun; then as if blind and no 
longer conscious of what it was doing, it 
turned its back on the man, rolled from 
the stern to the bow, bruising the stem 
and making a breach in the plankings. of 
the prow. The gunner had taken refuge 
at the foot of the stairs, a few steps from 
the old man, who was watching. 
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The gunner held his handspike in rest. 
The cannon seemed to perceive him, and, 
without taking the trouble to turn itself, 
backed upon him with the quickness of an 
axe-stroke. The gunner, if driven back 
against the side, was lost. The crew 
uttered a simultaneous cry. 

But the old passenger, until now im- 
movable, made a spring more rapid than 
all those wild whirls. He seized a bale 
of the false assignats, and at the risk of 
being crushed, succeeded in flinging it 
between the wheels of the carronade. 
This manoeuvre, decisive and dangerous, 


could not have been executed with more 
adroitness and precision by a man trained 


to all the exercises set down in Durosel’s 
“Manual of Sea Gunnery.” 

The bale had the effect of a plug. A 
pebble may stop a log, a tree-branch turn 
an avalanche. The carronade stumbled. 
The gunner, in his turn, seizing this ter- 
rible chance, plunged his iron bar between 
the spokes of one of the hind wheels. The 
cannon was stopped. It staggered. The 
nran, using the bar as a lever, rocked it 
to amd fro. The heavy mass turned over 
with a clang like a falling bell, and the 
gunner, dripping with sweat, rushed for- 
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ward headlong and passed the slipping 
noose of the tiller-rope about the bronze 
neck of the overthrown monster. 

It was ended. The man had conquered. 
The ant had subdued the mastodon; the 
pigmy had taken the thunderbolt pris- 
oner. 

The marines and the sailors clapped 
their hands. 

The whole crew hurried down with 
cables and chains, and in an instant the 
cannon was securely lashed. 

The gunner saluted the passenger. 

‘‘Sir,’’ he said to him, ‘‘ you have saved 
my life.”’ 

The old man had resumed his impassible 
attitude, and did not reply. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE TWO ENDS OF THE SCALE. 


THE man had conquered, but one might 
say that the cannon had conquered also. 
Immediate shipwreck had been avoided, 
but the corvette was by no means saved. 
The dilapidation of the vessel seemed ir- 
remediable. The sides had five breeches, 
one of which, very large, was in the bow. 
Out of the thirty carronades, twenty lay 
useless in their frames. 

The carronade, which had been cap- 
tured and rechained, was itself disabled ; 
the screw of the breech-button was forced, 
and the leveling of the piece impossible in 
consequence. The battery was reduced to 
nine pieces. The hold had sprung a leak. 
It was necessary at once to repair the 
damages and set the pumps to work. 

The gun-deck, now that one had time to 
look about it, offered a terrible spectacle. 
The interior of a mad elephant’s cage 
could not have been more completely dis- 
mantled. 
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However great the necessity that the 
corvette should escape observation, a still 
more imperious necessity presented itself 
—immediate safety. It had been neces- 
sary to light up the deck by lanterns 
placed here and there along the sides. 

But during the whole time this tragic 
diversion had lasted, the crew were so ab- 
sorbed by the one question of life or death 
that they noticed httle what was passing 
outside the scene of the duel. The fog 
had thickened ; the weather had changed; 
the wind had driven the vessel at will; it 
had got out of its route, in plain sight of 
Jersey and Guernsey, farther to the south 
than it ought to have gone, and was sur- 
rounded by a troubled sea. The great 
waves kissed the gaping wounds of the 
corvette—kisses full of peril. The sea 
rocked her menacingly. The breeze be- 
camea gale. A squall, a tempest perhaps, 
threatened. It was impossible to see 
before one four oars’ length. 

While the crew were repairing summar- 
ily and in haste the ravages of the gun- 
deck, stopping the leaks and putting back 
into position the guns which had escaped 
the disaster, the old passenger had gone 
on deck. 
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He stood with his back against the 
main-mast. 

He had paid no attention to a proceed- 
ing which had taken place on the vessel. 
The Chevalier La Vieuville had drawn up 
the marines in line on either side of the 
main-mast, and at the whistle of the 
boatswain the sailors busy in the rigging 
stood upright on the yards. 

Count du Boisberthelot advanced tow- 
ard the passenger. Behind the captain 
marched a man haggard, breathless, his 
dress in disorder, yet wearing a satisfied 
look under it all. It was the gunner who 
had just now so opportuuely shown him- 
‘self.a tamer of monsters, and who had got 
the better of the cannon. 

The count made a military salute to the 
unknown in peasant garb, and said to him, 
“General, here is the man.’’ 

The gunner held himself erect, his eyes 
downcast, standing in a soldierly atti- 
tude. 

Count du _ Boisberthelot continued: 
*‘ General, taking into consideration what 
this man has done, do you not think 
there is something for his commanders 
to do?” 

“‘] think there is,’”’ said the old man. 
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‘‘Be good enough to give the orders,” 
returned Boisberthelot. 

“It is for you to give them. You are 
the captain.” 

‘But you are the general,’’ answered 
Boisberthelot. 

The old man looked at the gunner. 
‘¢ Approach,”’ said he. 

The gunner moved forward a step. The 
old man turned toward Count du Boisber- 
thelot, detached the cross of Saint Louis 
from the captain’s uniform and fastened it 
on the jacket of the gunner. 

‘‘ Hurrah !”’ cried the sailors. 

The marines presented arms. The old 
passenger, pointing with his finger toward’ 
the bewildered gunner, added—‘‘ Now let 
that man be shot.’ 

Stupor succeeded the applause. 

Then, in the midst of a silence like that 
of the tomb, the old man raised his voice 
He said: 

- “A negligence has endangered this 
ship. At this moment she is perhaps lost. 
To be at sea is to face the enemy. <A ves- 
sel at open sea is an army which gives 
battle. The tempest conceals, but does 
not absent itself. The whole sea is an 
ambuscade. Death is the penalty of any 
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fault committed in the face of the enemy. 
No fault is reparable. Courage ought to 
be rewarded and negligence punished.”’ . 

These words fell one after the other 
slowly, solemnly, with a sort of inexorable 
measure, like the blows of an axe upon an 
oak. . 

And the old man, turning to the soldiers, 
added—‘‘ Do your duty.” 

The man upon whose breast shone the 
cross of Saint Louis bowed his head. 

At a sign from Count du Boisberthelot, 
two sailors descended between decks, then 
returned, bringing the hammock winding- 
sheet. The ship’s chaplain, who since the 
time of sailing had been at prayer in the 
officer’s quarters, accompanied the two 
sailors; a sergeant detached from the 
line twelve marines, whom he arranged 
in two ranks, six by six; the gunner, 
without uttering a word, placed himself 
between the two files. The chaplain, 
crucifix in hand, advanced and stood 
near him. 

‘“‘March!”’ said the sergeant. 

The platoon moved with slow steps 
toward the bow. The two sailors who 
carried the shroud followed. 
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A gloomy silence fell upon the corvette. 
A hurricane moaned in the distance. 

A few instants later there was a flash ; 
a report followed, echoing among the 
shadows ; then all was silent; then came 
the thud of a body falling into the sea. 

The old passenger still leaned .back 
against the main-mast with folded arms, 
thinking silently. 

Boisberthelot pointed toward him with 
the forefinger of his left hand, and said in 
a low voice to La Vieuville: 

‘““The Vendée has found a head!”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE WHO SETS SAIL PUTS INTO A 
LOTTERY. 


But what was to become of the cor- 
’ vette ? 

The cleuds, which the whole night 
through shad touched the waves, now 
lowered so thickly that the horizon was 
no longer visible; the sea seemed to be 
covered with a pall. Nothing to be seen 
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but fog—a situation always perilous, 
even for a vessel in good condition. 

Added to the mist came the surging 
swell. 

The time had been ‘used to good pur- 
pose: the corvette had been lightened 
by throwing overboard everything which 
could be cleared from the havoc made by 
the carronade—the dismantled guns, the 
broken carriages, frames twisted or un- 
nailed, the fragments of splintered wood 
and iron; the portholes had been opened, 
and the corpses and parts of bodies, en- 
veloped in tarpaulin, were slid down planks 
into the waves. 

The sea was no longer manageable. 
Not that the tempest was imminent; it 
seemed on the contrary that the hurri- 
cane rustling behind the horizon de- 
creased and the squall was moving north- 
ward; but the waves were very high still, 
which indicated disturbance in the depths; 
the corvette could offer slight resistance 
to shocks in her crippled condition, so 
that the great waves might prove fatal 
to her. 

Gacquoil stood thoughtfully at the 
helm. To face ili-fortune with a bold 
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front is the habit of those accustomed 
to rule at sea. 

La Vieuville, who was the sort of man 
that becomes gay in the midst of disaster, 
accosted Gacquoil. 

‘“‘Well, pilot,” said he, ‘‘the squall 
has missed fire. Its attempt at sneezing 
comes to nothing. We shall get out of 
it. We shall have wind, and that is 
all.’’ 

Gacquoil replied, seriously, ‘‘ Where 
there is wind there are waves.” 

Neither laughing nor sad, such is the 
sailor. The response had a disquieting 
significance. For a leaky ship to en- 
counter a high sea is to fill rapidly. 
Gacquoil emphasized his prognostic by 
a frown. Perhaps La Vieuville had 
spoken almost jovial and gay words a 
little too soon after the catastrophe of 
the gun and its gunner. There are things 
which bring bad luck at sea. The ocean 
is secretive; one never knows what it 
‘ means to do; it is necessary to be always 
on guard. against it. 

La Vieuville felt the necessity of getting 
back to gavity. ‘Where are we, pilot ?” 
he asked. 
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The pilot replied, ‘‘ We are in the hands 
of God.”’ 

A pilot is a master; he must always be . 
allowed to do what he will, and often he 
must be allowed to say what he pleases. 
Generally this species of man speaks 
little. 

La Vieuville moved away. He had 
asked a question of the pilot; it was the 
horizon which replied. The sea suddenly 
cleared. 

The fogs which trailed across the waves 
were quickly rent; the dark confusion of 
the billows spread out to the horizon’s 
verge in a shadowy half-light, and this 
was what became visible: 

The sky seemed covered with a lid of 
clouds, but they no longer touched the 
water ; in the east appeared a whiteness, 
which was the dawn; in the west trem- 
bled a corresponding pallor, which was 
the setting moon. These two ghostly 
presences drew opposite each other nar- 
row bands of pale lights along the hori- 
zon, between the sombre sea and the 
gloomy sky. Across each of those lines 
of light were sketched black profiles 
upright and immovable. 
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To the west, against the moonlit sky, 
stood out sharply three lofty rocks, erect 
as Celtic cromlechs. 

To the east, against the pale horizon of 
morning, rose eight sail ranged in order 
at regular intervals in a formidable 
array. 

The three rocks were a reef; the eight 
ships, a squadron. 

Behind the vessel was the Minquiers, a 
rock of an evil renown; before her, the 
French cruisers. To the west, the abyss ; 
to the east, carnage: she was between a 
shipwreck and a combat. 

For meeting the reef, the corvette had 
a broken hull, rigging disjointed, masts 
tottering in their foundations; for facing 
battle, she had a battery where one-and- 
twenty cannon out of thirty were dis- 
mounted, and whose best gunners were 
dead. The dawn was yet faint; there 
still remained a little night to them. This 
might even last for some time, since it 
was principally made by thick, high clouds | 
presenting the solid appearance of a 
vault, he wind, which had succeeded in 
dispersing the lower mists, was forcing 
the corvette toward the Minquiers, In 
her excessive feebleness and dilapidation, 
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she scarcely obeyed the helm; she rolled 
rather than sailed, and, smitten by the 
waves, she yielded passively to their im- 
pulse. The Minquiers, a dangerous reef, 
was still more rugged at that time than 
it is now. Several towers of this citadel 
of the abyss have been razed by the in- 
cessant chopping of the sea. The con- 
figuration of reefs changes; it is not idly 
that waves are called the swords of the 
ocean; each tide is the stroke of a saw. 
At that period, to strike on the Minquiers 
was to perish. 

As for the cruisers, they were the 
squadron of Cancale, afterward so cele- 
brated under the command of that 
Captain Duchesne whom Loquinio called 
<« Father Duchesne.’’ 

The situation was critical. During the 
struggle of the unchained carronade, the 
corvette had, unobserved, got out of her 
course, and sailed rather toward Gran- 
ville than Saint Malo. Even if she had 
been in.a condition to have been handled 
and to carry sail, the Minguiers would 
have barred her return toward Jersey, 
and the cruisers would have prevented her 
reaching France. 

For the rest, tempest there was none, 


e 
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But, as the pilot had said, there was a 
swell. The sea, rolling under a rough 
wind and above a rocky bottom, was 
savage. 

The sea never says at once what it 
wishes. The gulf hides everything, even 
trickery. One might almost say that the 
sea has a plan: it advances and recoils ; 
it proposes and contradicts itself; it 
sketches a storm and renounces its de- 
sign; it promises the abyss, and does not 
hold to it; it threatens the north and 
strikes the south. 

All night the corvette Claymore had 
had the fog and the fear of the storm; 
the sea had belied itself, but in a savage 
fashion: it had sketched in the tempest, 
but developed the reef. It was shipwreck 
just the same, under another form. 

So that to destruction upon the rocks 
was added extermination by combat—one 
enemy complementing the other. 

_ La Vieuville cried amid his brave mer- 
riment, ‘‘ Shipwreck here—battle there ! 
We have thrown double-fives ! ”’ 


x 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
9=380. 


THE corvette was little more than a 
wreck. 

In the wan, dim light, midst the black- 
ness of the clouds, in the confused, chang- 
ing line of the horizon, in the mysterious 
sullenness of the waves, there was a 
sepulchral solemnity. Except for the 
hissing breath of the hostile wind, all 
was silent. The catastrophe rose with 
majesty from the gulf. It resembled 
rather an apparation than an attack. 
Nothing stirred among the rocks; noth- 
ing moved on the vessels. It was an in- 
describable, colossal silence. Had they to 
deal with something real? One might 
have believed it a dream sweeping across 
the sea. There are legends of such vis- 
ions; the corvette was in a manner be- 
tween the demon reef and the phantom 
fleet. 

Count du Boisberthelot gave orders in a 
half-voice to La Vieuville, who descended 
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to the gun-deck ; then the captain seized 
his telescope and stationed himself at 
the stern by the side of the pilot. 

Gacquoil’s whole effort was to keep the 
corvette to the wind; for if struck on 
the side by the wind and the sea, she 
would inevitably capsize. 

‘* Pilot,”’ said the captain, ‘“‘ where are 
we?” 

‘¢ Off the Minquiers.”’ 

*¢ On which side ?”” 

‘¢The bad one.”’ 

«What bottom ?” 

‘‘Small rocks.”’ 

«¢Can we turn broadside on ? ”’ 

‘¢ We can always die,’’ said the pilot. 

The captain leveled his glass toward the 
west and examined the Minquiers; then 
he turned to the east and studied the sail 
in sight. 

The pilot continued, as if talking to 
himself—‘It is the Minquiers. It is 
. where the laughing sea-mew and the 
great black-hooded gull rest, when they 
make for Holland.”’ 

In the- meantime the captain counted 
the sail. 

There were, indeed, eight vessels, drawn 
up in line, and lifting their warlike profiles 
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above the water. In the centre was seen 
the lofty sweep of a three-decker, 

The captain questioned the pilot. ‘Do 
you know those ships ?”’ 

‘Indeed, yes!” replied Gacquoil. 

«¢ What are they ?”’ 

“Tt is the squadron.”’ 

“‘Of France? ”’ 

‘* Of the devil.”’ 

There was a silence. The captain re- 
sumed—‘ The whole body of cruisers are 
there.” : 

“Not all.” 

In fact, on the 2d of April, Valazé had 
announced to the Convention that ten 
frigates and six ships of the line were 
cruising in the Channel. The recollection 
of this came into the captain’s mind. 

‘ Right,’’ said he; ‘‘ the squadron con- 
sists of sixteen vessels. There are only 
eight here.” 

‘“‘The rest,’’ said Gacquoil, ‘‘are lag- 
ging below, the whole length of the coast, 
and on the look out.”’ 

The captain, still with his glass to 
his eye, murmured, ‘‘A_ three-decker, 
two first-class frigates, and five second- 
class.”’ 
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«But I, too,’’ growled Gacquoil, ‘‘ have 
marked them out.”’ 

“‘Good vessels,’ said the captain; ‘I 
have done something myself toward com- 
manding them.”’ / 

“As for me,” said Gacquoil, “I have 
seen them close by. Ido not mistake one 
for the other. Ihave their description in 
my head.”’ 

The captain handed his telescope to the 
pilot. 

“‘ Pilot, can you make out the three- 
decker clearly ? ”’ 

“Yes, captain: it is the Cote d’Or.”’ 

“Which they have rebaptized,”’ said 
the captain. “She was formerly the 
Etats de Bourgogne. A new vessel. A 
hundred and twenty-eight guns.”’ 

He took a pencil and note-book from his 
pocket, and made the figure 128 on one of 
the leaves. 

He continued: ‘ Pilot, what is the first 
sail to larboard ? ”’ 

“Tt is the Hxpérimentée. The—”’ 

‘First-class frigate. Fifty-two guns. 
She was fitted out at Brest two months 
since.”’ 

The captain marked the figure 52 on his 
note-book. 
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“* Pilot,’’ he asked, ‘* what is the second 
sail to larboard ? ”’ 

“The Dryade.”’ 

‘** First-class frigate. Forty eighteen- 
pounders. She has been in India. She 
has a good naval reputation.”’ 

And beneath the 52 he put the figure 
40; then lifting his head—‘‘ Now to star- 
board.’’ 

“¢ Commander, those are all second-class 
frigates. There are five of them.”’ 

‘‘Which is the first, starting from the 
vessel ? ”’ 

“The Résolute.”’ 

“Thirty-two pieces of eighteen. And 
the second ? ”’ 

‘The Richemont.”’ 

‘“‘Same. The next?”’ 

“The Athéiste.’’ * 

“‘Odd name to take to sea. What 
next ?”’ 

“The Calypso.”’ 

«¢ And then ? ”’ 

“ La Preneuse.”’ 

“Five frigates, each of thirty-two 
guns.”’ 


* Marine Archives: State of the Fleet in 1793, 
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The captain wrote 160 below the first 
figures. 

“¢ Pilot,”’ said he, “‘ you recognize them 
perfectly.”’ 

‘And you,”’ replied Gacquoil — “‘ you 
know them well, captain. To recognize 
is something, to know is better.”’ 

The captain had his eyes fixed on 
his note-book, and added between his 
teeth : 

«¢ One hundred and twenty-eight ; fifty- 
two; forty; a hundred and sixty.”’ 

At this moment La Vieuville came on 
deck again. 

“¢ Chevalier,’ the captain cried out to 
him, ‘‘ we are in Sei of three hundred 
and eighty cannon.’ 

“So be it,”’ said La Vieuville. 

«You come from the inspection, La 
Vieuville: how many guns, exactly, 
have we fit for firing?” 

‘Nine. 

- “So be it,” said Boisberthelot, in his 
turn, — 

He took the telescope from the pilot’s 
hands and studied the horizon. 

The eight vessels, silent and black, 
seemed motionless, but they grew larger. 

They were approaching imperceptibly. 
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La Vieuville made a military salute. 
“‘Commander,”’ said he, “this is my re- 
port. I distrusted this corvette Clay- 
more. Itis always annoying to embark 
suddenly on a vessel that does not know 
you or that does not love you. English 
ship—traitor to Frenchmen. That slut 
of a carronade proved it. I have made 
the round. Anchors good. They are 
not made of half-finished iron, but forged 
bars soldered under the tilt-hammer. 
The flukes are solid. Cables excellent: 
easy to pay out; regulation length, a 
hundred and twenty fathoms. Muni- 
tions in plenty. Six gunners dead. A 
hundred and seventy-one rounds apiece.”’ 

‘*Because there are but nine pieces 
left,’’ murmured the captain. 

Boisberthelot leveled his telescope with 
the horizon. The squadron was still 
slowly approaching. 

The carronades possess one advantage 
—three men are enough to work them ; 
but they have one inconvenience — they 
do not carry so far or aim so true as 
guns. It would be necessary to let the 
squadron get within range of the car- 
ronades. 

The captain gave his orders in a low 
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voice. There was silence throughout the 
vessel. No signal to clear for battle had 
been given, but it was done. The cor- 
vette was aS much disabled for combat 
with men as against the waves. Every- 
thing that was possible was done with 
this ruin of a war-vessel. By the gang- 
way near the tiller-ropes were heaped 
all the hawsers and spare cables for 
strengthening the masts in case of need. 


The cockpit was put in order for the 
wounded. According to the naval use 


of that time, the deck was barricaded, 
which is a guaranty against balls, but 
not against bullets. The ball-gauges 
were brought, although it was a little 
late, to verify the calibres; but so many 
incidents had not been foreseen. Each 
sailor received a cartridge-box, and stuck 
into his belt a pair of pistols and a dirk. 
The hammocks were stowed away, the 
artillery pointed, the musketry prepared, 
the axes and grapplings laid out, the 
cartridge and bullet stores made ready, 
and the powder-room opened. Every 
man was at his post. All was done 
without a word being spoken, like ar- 
rangements carried on in the chamber 
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of a dying person. All was haste and 
gloom. 

Then the corvette showed her broad- 
side. She had six anchors, like a frigate. 
The whole six were cast: the cock-bill 
anchor forward, the kedger aft, the flood- 
anchor toward the open, the ebb-anchor 
on the side to the rocks, the bower-anchor 
to starboard, and the sheet-anchor to 
larboard. 

The nine carronades still in condition 
were put into form; the whole nine on 
pne side—that toward the enemy. 

The squadron had on its part not less 
silently completed its manoeuvres. The 
eight vessels now formed a semicircle, of 
which the Minquiers made the chord. 
The Claymore, inclosed in this semicircle, 
and into the bargain tied down by her 
anchors, was backed by the reef—that 
is to say, by shipwreck. 

It was like a pack of hounds about a 
wild boar, not yet giving tongue, but 
showing their teeth. 

It seemed as if on the one side and the 
other they awaited some signal. 

The gunners of the Claymore stood to 
their pieces. 
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Boisberthelot said to La Vieuville, “1 
should like to open fire.”’ 

«A coquette’s whim,’’ replied La Vieu- 
ville. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SOME ONE ESCAPES. 


THE passenger had not quitted the 
deck; he watched all the proceedings 
with the same impassible mien. 

Boisberthelot approached. <‘‘Sir,’’ he 
said to him, ‘‘ the preparations are com- 
plete. We are now lashed fast to our 
tomb; we shall not let go our hold. We 
are the prisoners of either the squadron 
or the reef. To yield to the enemy, or 
founder among the rocks; we have no 
other choice. One resource remains to us 
—to die. It is better to fight than be 
wrecked. I would rather be shot than 
drowned; in the matter of death, I prefer 
fire to water. But dying is the business 
of the rest of us; it is not yours. You are 
the man chosen by the princes; you are 
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appointed to a great mission—the direc- 
tion of the war in Vendée. Your loss is 
_ perhaps the monarchy lost—therefore you 
must live. Our honor bids us remain 
here; yours bids you go. General, you 
must quit the ship. Iam going to give 
you a man and a boat. To reach the 
coast by a détour is not impossible. It is 
not yet day; the waves are high, the sea 
is dark; you will escape. There are cases 
when to fly is to conquer.”’ 

The old man bowed his stately head in 
sign of acquiescence. 

Count du Boisberthelot raised his voice: 
‘“Soldiers and sailors!” he cried. 

Every movement ceased; from each 
point of the vessel all faces turned toward 
the captain. 

He continued: ‘‘ This man who is 
among us represents the king. He has 
been confided to us; we must save him. 
He is necessary to the throne of France ; 
in default of a prince, he will be—at least 
this is what we try for-—the leader in the 
Vendée. He isa great general. He was 
to have landed in France with us; he 
must land without us. To save the head 
is to save all.” 
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““Yes! yes! yes!” cried the voices af 
the whole crew. 

The captain continued : ‘‘He is about to 
risk, he also, serious danger. It will not 
be easy to reach the coast. In order to 
face the angry sea, the boat should be 
large, and should be small in order to 
escape the cruisers. What must be done 
is to make land at some safe point, and 
better toward Fougéres than in the di- 
rection of Coutances. It needs an athletic 
sailor, a good oarsman and swimmer, who 
belongs to this coast, and knows the 
Channel. There is night enough, so that 
the boat can leave the corvette without 
being perceived. And, besides, we are 
going to have smoke, which will serve to 
hide her. The boat’s size will help her 
through the shallows. Where the panther 
is snared, the weasel escapes. There is no 
outlet for us; there is for her. The boat 
will row rapidly off; the enemy’s ships 
will not see her; and moreover, during 
that time we are going to amuse them 
ourselves. Is it decided ?”’ 

“Yes! yes! yes!” cried the crew. 

“There is not an instant to lose,’’ pur- 
sued the captain. ‘‘Is there any man 
willing ?”’ 


—Victor Hugo, Vol. XIII,, p. 326. 
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A sailor stepped out of the ranks in the 
darkness, and said, ‘ I.” 


CHAPTER X. 
DOES HE ESCAPE? 


A FEW minutes later, one of those little 
boats called a ‘‘ gig,’’ which are especially 
appropriated to the captain’s service, 
pushed off from the vessel. There were 
two men in this boat—the old man in the 
stern, and the sailor who had volunteered 
in the bow. The night still lingered. The 
sailor, in obedience to the captain’s orders, 
rowed vigorously in the direction of the 
Minquiers. For that matter, no other 
issue was possible. 

Some provisions had been put into the 
boat: a bag of biscuit, a smoked ox- 
tongue, and a cask of water. 

At the instant the gig was let down, 
La Vieuville, a scoffer even in the presence 
of destruction, leaned over the corvette’s 
stern-post, and sneered this farewell to 
the boat: ‘‘ She is a good one if one want 
to escape, and excellent if one wish to 


drown.”’ 
11 Wolk ts 
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“ Sir,’’ said the pilot, “let us laugh no 
longer.”’ 

The start was quickly made, and there 
was soon a considerable distance between 
‘the boat and the corvette. The wind and 
the waves were in the oarsman’s favor ; 
the little bark fied swiftly, undulating 
through the twilight, and hidden by the 
height of the waves. 

The sea seemed to wear a look of som- 
bre, indescribable expectation. 

Suddenly, amid the vast and tumultuous 
silence of the ocean, rose a voice, which, 
increased by the speaking-trumpet as if 
by the brazen mask of antique tragedy, 
sounded almost superhuman. 

It was the voice of Captain Boisberthe- 
lot giving his cemmands: ‘‘ Royal ma- 
rines,”’ cried he, “‘ nail the white flag to 
the main-mast. We are about to see our 
last sunrise.”’ 

And the corvette fired its first shot. 

‘Long live the King!” shouted the 
crew. 

Then, from the horizon’s verge eclioed 
an answering shout, immense, distant, 
confused, yet distinct nevertheless: ‘‘ Long 
live the Republic! ”’ 

And a din like the peal of three hundred 
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thunderbolts burst over the depths of the 
sea. 

The battle began. 

The sea was covered with smoke and 
fire. Streams of foam, made by the falling 
bullets, whitened the waves on every side. 

The Claymore began to spit flame on 
the eight vessels. At the same time the 
whole squadron, ranged in a half-moon 
about the corvette, opened fire from all its 
batteries. The horizon was in a blaze. 
A volcano seemed to have burst suddenly 
out of the sea. The wind twisted to and 
fro the vast crimson- banner of battle, 
amid which the ships appeared and disap- 
peared like phantoms. 

In front the black skeleton of the cor- 
vette showed against the red background. 

The white banner, with its fleur-de-lis, 
could be seen floating from the main. 

The two men seated in the little boat 
kept silence. The triangular shallows of 
the Mingquiers, a sort of submarine Trin- 
acrium, is larger than the entire island of 
Jersey ; the sea covers it; it has for cul- 
minating point a platform, which even the 
highest tides do not reach, from whence six 
mighty rocks detach themselves toward 
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the northeast, ranged in a straight line, 
and producing the effect of a great wall, 
which has crumbled here and there. The 
strait between the plateau and the six 
reefs is only practicable to boats drawing 
very little water. Beyond this strait is 
the open sea. 

The sailor who had undertaken the com- 
mand of the boat made for this strait. 
By that means he put the Minquiers be- 
tween the battle and the little bark. He 
manoeuvred the narrow channel skillfully, 
avoiding the reefs to larboard and star- 
board. The rocks,now masked the con- 
flict. The lurid light of the horizon, and 
the awful uproar of the cannonading, be- 
gan to lessen as the distance increased ; 
but the continuance of the reports proved 
that the corvette held firm, and meant to 
exhaust to the very last her one hundred 
and seventy-one broadsides. Presently 
the boat reached safe water, beyond the 
reef, beyond the battle, out of reach of 
the bullets. ; 

Little by little the face of the sea be- 
came less dark; the rays, against which, 
the darkness struggled, widened ; the foam 
burst into jets of light, and the tops of 
the waves gave back white reflections. 


& 
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Day appeared. 

The boat was out of danger so far as the 
enemy was concerned, but the most diffi- 
cult part of the task remained. She was 
saved from grape-shot, but not from ship- 
wreck. Sbe was a mere egg-shell, in a 
high sea, without deck, without sail, with- 
out mast, without compass, having no re- 
source but her oars, in the presence of the 
ocean and the hurricane ; an atom at the 
mercy of giants. 

Then, amid this immensity, this solitude, 
lifting his face, whitened by the morning, 
the man in the bow of the boat looked 
fixedly at the one in the stern, and said : 
“¢T am the brother of him you ordered to 
be shot.”’ 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


HALMNALO. 


CHAPTER I. 


SPEECH IS THE ‘‘ WORD.” * 


TH old man slowly raised his head. 

He who had spoken was a man of about 
thirty. His forehead was brown with sea- 
tan; his eyes were peculiar: they had the 
keen glance of a sailor in the open pupils 
of a peasant. He held the oars vigorously 
in his two hands. His air was mild. 

In his belt were a dirk, two pistols, and 
a rosary. 

““Who are you?” asked the old man. 

‘7 have just told you.”’ 

‘What do you want with me?” 

The. sailor shipped the oars, folded his 
arms, and replied: “To kill you.”’ 

«AS you please,’’ said the old man. 


* “ La Parole c’est le Verbe.’”’ Any one familiar 
with the New Testament will see the Author’s 
meaning.—Trans. 
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The other raised his voice. ‘ Get 
ready !”’ 

“For what?” — 

“To die.”? 

“Why ?’”? asked the old man. 

There was a silence. The sailor seemed 
for an instant confused by the question. 
He repeated, ‘“‘I say that I mean to kill 
you.”’ . 

«© And I ask you what for?” 

The sailor’s eyes flashed lightning. 
«Because you killed my brother.”’ 

The old man replied with perfect calm- 
ness, ‘‘ I began by saving his life.’’ 

“That is true. You saved him first, 
then you killed him.’’ 

«‘Tt was not I who killed him.”’ 

“Who, then? ’”’ 

‘* His own fault.”’ 

The sailor stared open-mouthed at the 
old man; then his eyebrows met again in 
their murderous frown. 

*‘ What is your name?’’ asked the old 
man. 

*‘Halmalo; but you do not need to 
know my name in order to be killed by 
me.” . 

At this moment the sun rose. A ray 
struck full upon the sailor’s face, and 
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vividly lighted up that savage counte- 
nance. The old man studied it atten- 
tively. 

The cannonading, though still con- 
tinued, was broken and irregular. A 
vast cloud of smoke weighed down the 
horizon. The boat, no longer directed 
by the oarsman, drifted to leeward. 

The sailor seized in his right hand one 
of the pistols at his belt, and the rosary 
in his left. 

The old man raised himself to his full 
height. ‘‘ You believe in God?” said 
he; 

“Our Father which art in Heaven,” 
replied the sailor. And he made the sign 
of the cross. 

‘‘ Have you a.mother ?” 

SS. Cbce: 

He made a second sign of the cross. 
Then he resumed: “It is all said. I give 
you a minute, my lord.’? And he cocked 
the pistol. 
es Why do you call me ‘my lord ?’ ” 

« Because you area lord. That is plain 
enougii to be seen.”’ 

“‘ Have you a lord—you ?”’ 

““ Yes, and a grand one. Does one live 
without a lord ?’’ 
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“Where is he?” 

“J don’t know. He has left this 
country. He is called the Marquis de 
Lantenac, Viscount de Fontenay, Prince 
in Brittany; he is the lord of the Sept- 
Foréts (Seven Forests). I never saw 
him, but that does not prevent his being 
my master.” 

«« And. if you were to see him, would you 
obey him ?”’ 

“‘Indeed, yes. Why, I should be a 
heathen if I did not obey him. I owe 
obedience to God, then to the king, who 
is like God, and then to the lord, who is 
like the king. But we have nothing to 
do with all that; you killed my brother 
—I must kill you.” 

The old .man replied: ‘‘ Agreed; I 
killed your brother. I did well.” 

The sailor clenched the pistol more 
tightly. ‘‘Come,”’ said he. 

“©So be it,’’ said the old man. 

Still perfectly composed, he added, 
‘Where is the priest ? ”’ 

The sailor stared at him. ‘The 
priest?” 

<‘ Yes; the priest. I gave your brother 
a priest ; you owe me one.”’ 

‘‘T have none,’’ said the sailor. 
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And he continued: ‘ Are priests to be 
found out at sea ? ”’ 

The convulsive thunderings of battle 
sounded more and more distant. 

‘““Those who are dying yonder have 
theirs,’’ said the old man. 

“That is true,’? murmured the sailor ; 
‘“they have the chaplain.” r 

The old man continued: ‘‘ You will 
lose me my soul—that is a serious mat- 
teri?’ 

The sailor bent his head in thought. 

«‘ And in losing me my soul,”’ pursued 
the old man, “you lose your own. 
Listen. I have pity on you. Do what 
you choose. As for me, I did my duty 
a little while ago, first in saving your 
brother’s life, and afterward jin taking it 
from him; and I am doing my duty now 
in trying to save your soul. Refiect. It 
is your affair. Do you hear the cannon- 
shots at this instant? There are men 
perishing yonder, there are desperate 
- creatures dying, there are husbands who 
will never again see their wives, fathers 
who will never again see their children, 
brothers who, like you, will never again 
see their brothers. And by whose fault ? 
Your brother’s— yours. You believe in 
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God, do you not? Well, you know that 
God suffers in this moment; He suffers in 
‘the person of His Most Christian Son the 
King of France, who is a child as Jesus 
was, and who is a prisoner in the fortress 
of the Temple. God suffers in His Church 
of Brittany; He suffers in His insulted 
cathedrals, His desecrated Gospels; in 
His violated houses of prayer; in His 
murdered priests. What did we intend 
to do, we, with that vessel which is 
perishing at this instant? We were 
going to succor God’s children. If your 
brother had been. a good servant, if he 
had faithfully done his duty like a wise 
and prudent man, the accident of the car- - 
ronade would not have occurred, the cor- 
vette would not have been disabled, she 
would not have got out of her course, she 
would not have fallen in with this fleet of 
perdition, and at this hour we should 
be landing in France, all, like valiant 
soldiers and seamen as we were, sabre in 
hand, the white flag unfurled—numerous, 
glad, joyful; and we should have gone to 
help the brave Vendean peasants to save 
France, to save the king—we should have 
been doing God’s work. This was what 
we meant to do; this was what we should 
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have done. It is what I—the only one 
who remains—set out to do. But you 
oppose yourself thereto. In this contest 
of the impious against the priests, in this 
strife of the regicides against the king, in 
this struggle of Satan against God, you 
are on the Devil’s side. Your brother 
was the demon’s first auxiliary ; you are 
the second. He commenced ; you finish. 
You are with the regicides against the 
throne ; you are with the impious against 
the Church. You take away from God 
His last resource. Because I shall not be 
there—I, who represent the king—the 
hamlets will continue to burn, families to 
weep, priests to bleed, Brittany to suffer, 
the king to remain in prison, and Jesus 
Christ to be in distress. And who will 
have caused this? You. Go-on; it is 
your affair. I depended on you to help 
bring about just the contrary of all this. 
I deceived myself. Ah, yes—it is true— 
you are right—I killed your . brother. 
Your brother was courageous; I recom- 
pensed -that. He was culpable; I pun- 
ished that. He had failed in his duty; 
I did not fail in mine. What I did, I 
would do again. And I swear by the 
great Saint Anne of Auray, who sees us, 
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that, in a similar case, I would shoot my 
son just as I shot your brother. Now 
you are master. Yes, I pity you. You 
have lied to your captain. You, Chris- 
tian, are without faith; you, Breton, are 
without honor ; I was confided to your loy- 
alty and accepted by your treason; you 
offer my death to those to whom you had 
promised my life. Do you know who it is 
you are destroying here? It is yourself. 
You take my life from the king, and you 
give your eternity to the Devil. Go on; 
commit your crime; it is well. You sell 
cheaply your share in Paradise. Thanks 
to you, the Devil will conquer ; thanks to 
you, the churches will fall; thanks to 
you, the heathen will continue to melt 
the bells and make cannon of them; they 
will shoot men with that which used to 
warn souls! At this moment in which I 
speak to you, perhaps the bell that rang 
for your baptism is killing your mother. 
Go on; aid the Devil. Do not hesitate. 
Yes, I condemned your brother; but 
know this—I am an instrument of God. 
Ah, you pretend to judge the means God 
uses! Will you take it on yourself to 
judge Heaven’s thuaderbolt ? Wretched 
man, you will be judged by it! Take 
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care what you do. Do you even know 
whether Iam ina state of grace? No. 
Go on all the same. Do what you like. 
You are free to cast me into hell, and to 
cast yourself there with me. Our two 
damnations are in your hand. It is you 
who will be responsible before God. We 
are alone ; face to face in the abyss. Go 
on—finish—make an end. I am old and 
you are young; I am qethont arms and 
you are armed ; kill me.’ 

While the old man stood erect, ry 
ing these words in a voice louder than the 
noise of the sea, the undulations of the 
waves showed him now in the shadow, 
now in the light. The sailor had grown 
lividly white; great drops of sweat fell 
from his forehead; he trembled like a 
leaf; he kissed his rosary again and 
again. When the old man finished speak- 
ing, he threw down his pistol and fell on 
his knees. 

“Mercy, my lord! Pardon me!’’ he 
_ cried; “‘you speak like the good God. 
I have done wrong. My brother did 
wrong. EF will try to repair his crime. 
Dispose of me. Command. I will obey.” 

“T give you pardon,” said the old 
man. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE PEASANT’S MEMORY IS AS GOOD AS 
THE CAPTAIN’S SCIENCE. 


THE provisions which had been put into 
the boat proved most acceptable. The 
two fugitives, obliged to make long dé- 
tours, took thirty-six hours to reach the 
coast. They passed a night at sea; but 
the night was fine, though there was too 
much moon to be favorable to those seek- 
ing concealment. 

They were obliged first to row away 
from France, and gain the open sea 
toward Jersey. They heard the last 
broadside of the sinking corvette as one 
hears the final roar of the lion whom the 
hunters are killing in the wood. Then a 
silence fell upon the sea. 

The Claymore died like the Avenger, 
but glory has ignored her. The man who 
fights against his own country is never a 
hero. 

Halmalo was a marvelous seaman. He 
performed miracles of dexterity and in- 
telligence; his improvisation of a route. 
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amid the reefs, the waves, and the enemy’s 
watch, was a masterpiece. The wind had 
slackened and the sea grown calmer. 
Halmalo avoided the Caux des Minquiers, 
coasted the Chaussée-aux-Boeufs, and, in 
order that they might have a few hours’ 
rest, took shelter in the little creek on the 
north side, practicable at low water ; then 
rowing southward again, found means to 
pass between Granville and the Chausay 
Islands without being discovered by the 
look-out either of Granville or Chausay. 
He entered the bay of Saint-Michael—a 
bold undertaking, on account of the neigh- 
borhood of Cancale, an anchorage for the 
cruising squadron. 

About an hour before sunset on the 
evening ‘of the second day, he left Saint 
Michael’s Mount behind him, and _ pro- 
ceeded to land on a deserted beach, be- 
cause the shifting sands made it danger- 
ous. Fortunately the tide was high. 

Halmalo drove the boat as far up as he 
could, tried the sand, found it firm, ran 
‘the bark aground and sprang on shore. 
The old man strode over the side after 
him and examined the horizon. 

“‘ Monseigneur,” said Halmalo, ‘‘ we are 
here at the mouth of the Couesnon. There 
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is Beauvoir to starboard, and Huisnes to 
larboard. The belfry in front of us is 
Ardeoon.”’ 

The old man bent down to the boat and 
took a biscuit, which he put in his pocket, 
and said to Halmalo, ‘‘ Take the rest.”’ 

Halmalo put the remains of the meat 
and biscuit into the bag and slung it 
over his shoulder. This done, he said, 
“‘Monseigneur, must I conduct or fol- 
low you ?”’ 

“¢ Neither the one nor the other.”’ 

Halmalo regarded the speaker in stupe- 
fied wonder. 

The old man continued : ‘“‘Halmalo, we 
must separate. It will not answer to be 
two. There must be a thousand or one 
alone.’’ 

He paused, and drew from one of his - 
pockets a green silk bow, rather like a 
cockade, witha gold fleur-de-lis embroid- 
ered in the centre. He resumed: ‘‘ Do 
you know how to read?” 

“*No.”’ 

“That is fortunate. A man who can 
read is troublesome. Have you a good 
memory ? ”’ 

‘o¥es:”? 

“That will do. Listen, Halmalo. You 
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must take to the right and I to the left. 
I shall go in the direction of Fougéres, 
you toward Bazouges. Keep your bag; 
it gives you the look of a peasant. Con- 
ceal your weapons. Cut yourself a stick 
in the thickets. Creep among the fields 
of rye, which are high. Slide behind the 
hedges. Climb the fences in order to go 
across the meadows. Leave passers-by 
at a distance. Avoid the roads and the 
bridges. Do not enter Pontorsin. Ah! 
you will have to cross the Couesnon. How 
will you manage ?”’ 
“‘T shall swim.”’ 
“That’s right. And there is a ford—do 
you know where it is ? ”’ 
“‘ Between Ancy and Vieux- Viel.” 
“That is right. You do really belong 
-to the country.”’ 
‘But night. is coming on. Where will 
monseigneur sleep ? ”’ 
“T can take care of myself. And you— 
where will you sleep 2? 
“There are hollow trees. I was a peas- 
" ant before I was a sailor.” 
. “Throw away your sailor’s hat; it will 
betray you. You will easily find a woolen 
cap.”’ : 
‘Oh, a peasant’s thatch is to be found 
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anywhere. The first fisherman will sell 
me his.’ 

“Very good. Now listen. You know 
the woods ? ”’ 

“* All of them.”’ 

“‘ Of the whole district ? ”’ 

“ From Noirmontier to Laval.’’ 

“‘Do you know their names too?” 

“‘T know the woods ; I know their names; 
I know about everything.”’ 

“‘ You will forget nothing ?’’ 

“‘ Nothing.” 

““Good. At present, attention. How 
many leagues can you make in aday?”’ 

‘‘Ten, fifteen—twenty, if necessary.”’ 

‘¢ Tt will be. Do not lose a word of what 
I am about to say. On the edge of the 
ravine between Saint-Reuil and Plédiac 
there is a large chestnut-tree. You will 
stop there. You will see no one.” 

“Which will not pepe somebody’s be- 
ing there. I know.’ 

“You will give the call. Do you know 
how to give the call?”’ 

Halmalo puffed out his cheeks, turned 
toward the sea, and there sounded the 
‘<to-whit, to-hoo’’ of an owl. 

One would have said it came from the 
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night-locked recesses of a forest. It was 
sinister and owl-like. 

“‘ Good,” said theold man. ‘“‘ You have 
1G)? 

He held out the bow of green silk to 
Halmalo. 

“This is my badge of commandant. It 
is important that no one should as yet 
know my name. But this knot will be 
sufficient. The flewr-de-lis was embroid- 
ered by Madame Royal in the Temple 
prison.”’ 

Halmalo bent one knee to the ground. 
He trembled as he took the flower-em- 
broidered knot, and brought it near to his 
lips, then paused, as if frightened at this 
kiss. 

‘““Can 1?” he demanded. 

“Yes; since you kiss the crucifix.”’ 

Halmalo kissed the fleur-de-lis. 

** Rise,’’ said the old man. 

Halmalo rose and hid the knot in his 
breast. 

The old man continued: ‘ Listen well 
- to this. This is the order: Up! Revolt! 
No quarter! On the edge of this wood of 
Saint Aubin you will give the call. You 
will repeat it thrice. The third time you 
will see a man spring out of the ground.’’ 
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“Out of a hole under the trees. I 
know.”’ 

“‘ This man will be Planchenault, who is 
also called the King’s Heart. You will 
show him this knot. He will understand. 
Then, by routes which you must find out, 
you will go to the wood of Astillé; there 
you will find a cripple, who is surnamed 
Mousqueton, and who shows pity to none. 


You will tell him that I love him, and that 
he is to set the parishes in motion. From 


there you will go to the wood of Coues- 
bon, which is a league from Ploérmel. 
You will give the owl-cry; a man will 
come out of a hole; it will be Thuault, 
seneschal of Ploérmel, who has belonged 
to what is called the Constituent As- 
sembly, but on the good side. You will 
tell him to arm the castle of Couesbon, 
which belongs to the Marquis de Quer, 
a refugee. Ravines, little woods, ground 
uneven—a good place. Thuault is a 
clever, straightforward man. Thence 
you will go to Saint-Ouen-les-Toits, and 
you will talk with Jean Chouan, who is, 
in my mind, the real chief. From thence 
you will go to the wood of Ville-Anglose, 
where you will see Guitter, whom they 
call Saint Martin; you will bid him have 
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his eye on a certain Courmesnil, who is 
the son-in-law of old Goupil de Préfeln, 
and who leads the Jacobinery of Ar- 
gentan. Recollect all this. 1 write noth- 
ing, because nothing should be written. 
La Rouarie made out a list; it ruined 
all. Then you will go to the wood of 
Rougefeu, where is Miélette, who leaps 
the ravine on a long pole.”’ 

“It is called a leaping-pole.”’ 

‘“*Do you know how to use it?” 

‘«*Am I not a Breton and a peasant ? 
The ferte is our friend. She widens our 
arms and lengthens our legs.”’ 

“That is to say, she makes the enemy 
smaller and shortens the route. A good 
machine.”’ 

“Once on a time, with my ferte, I held 
my own against three salt-tax men who 
had sabres.’’ 

‘When was that?’ 

“Ten years ago.” 

**Under the king? ” 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“Then you fought in the time of the 
kine Peres 

“Yes, to be sure.” 

“ Against whom ?”’ 
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‘“My faith, I do not know! I wasa 
salt smugegler.”’ 

“Very good.”’ 

“They called that fighting against 
the excise officers. "Were they the same 
thing as the king ?”’ 

«Yes. No. But it is not necessary 
that you should understand.”’ 

“Il beg monseigneur’s pardon for hav- 
ing asked a question of monseigneur.”’ 

“‘Let us continue. Do you know La 
Tourgue ? ”’ 

“Do I know La Tourgue? Why, I 
belong there.”’ 

“ How?” 

“Certainly, since I come from Pa- 
rigné.”’ | 

“‘TIn fact, La Tourgue is near Parigné.”’ 

“‘Know La Tourgue! The big round 
castle that belongs to my lord’s family ? 
There is a great iron door which separates 
the new part from the old that a cannon 
could not blow open. The famous book 
about Saint Bartholomew, which people 
go to look at from curiosity, is in the new 
building. There are frogs in the moat. 
When I was little, I used to go and tease 
them. And the underground passage !— 
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I know that; perhaps there is nobody else 
left who does.”’ 

‘“‘What underground passage? I do 
not know what you mean.”’ 

“Tt was made for old times, in the days 
when La Tourgue was besieged. The 
people inside could escape by going 
through the underground passage which 
leads into the wood.”’ 

“‘There is a subterranean passage of 
that description in the castle of Jupel- 
liére, and the castle of Hunandaye, and 
the tower of Champéon; but there is 
nothing of the sort at La Tourgue.’’ 

““Oh yes, indeed, monseigneur! I do 
not know the passages that monseigneur 
spoke of ; I only know that of La Tour- 
gue, because I belong to the neighbor- 
hood. Into the bargain, there is nobody 
but myself who does know it. It was not 
talked about. It was forbidden, because 
it had been used in the time of Monsieur 
de Rohan’s wars. My father knew the 
secret, and showed it tome. I know how 
to get in and out. If I am in the forest, 
I can go into the tower, and if I am in the 
tower, I can. go into the forest, without 
anybody’s seeing me. When the enemy 
enters there is no longer anyone there. 


4 
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That is what the passage of La Tourgue 
is. Oh, I know it.”’ 

The old man remained silent for a 
moment. 

“It is evident that you deceive your- 
self: if there were such a secret, I should 
know it.”’ . 

*‘Monseigneur, I am certain. There is 
a stone that turns.” 

“* Ah, good! You peasants believe in 
stones that turn and stones that sing, 
‘and stones that go at night to drink from 
the neighboring brook. A pack of non- 
sense.”’ 

‘But since I have made the stone 
turn— ”’ 

“Just as others have heard it sing. 
Comrade, La Tourgue is a fortress, sure 
and strong, easy to defend ; but anybody 
who counted on a subterranean passage 
for getting out of it would be silly 
indeed.”’ 

‘‘ But, Monseigneur— ”’ 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 
“‘ We are losing time ; let us talk of what 
concerns us.”’ 

The peremptory tone cut short Hal- 
malo’s persistence. 

The unknown resumed: ‘‘ To continue. 
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Listen. From Rougefeu you will go to 
the wood of Montchevrier ; Benedicité is 
there, the chief of the Twelve. There is 
another good fellow. He says a blessing 
while he has people shot. War and sensi- 
bility do not go together. From Mont- 
chevrier, you will go—”’ 

He broke off. ‘‘I forgot the money.”’ 

He took from his pocket a purse and a 
pocket-book, and put them in Halmalo’s 
hand. 

“There are thirty thousand livres in ' 
assignats in the pocket-book—something 
like three pounds ten sous; it is true the 
assignats are false, but the real ones are 
just as worthless. In the purse—attention 
—there are a hundred gold louis. I give 
you all I have. I have no need of any- 
thing here. Besides, it is better that no 
money should be found on me. I resume. 
From Montchevrier you will go to Au- 
train, where you will see Monsieur de 
Frotté; from Autrain to La Jupelliére, 
.where you will see De Rochecotte; from 
La Jupelliére to Noirieux, where you will 
find the Abbé Baudoin. Can you recollect 
all this ? r% 

‘* Like my paternoster.”’ 

“You will see Monsieur Dubois-Guy at 
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Saint-Briée-en-Cogles, Monsieur de Turpin 
at Morannes, which is a fortified town, 
and the Prince de Talmont at Chateau- 
Gonthier.’ 

‘¢ Will I be spoken to by a prince ?”’ 

“* Since I speak to you.” 

Halmalo took off his hat. 

“*Madame’s fleur-de-lis will insure you 
a good reception everywhere. Do not 
forget that you are going into the country 
of mountaineers and rustics. Disguise 
yourself. It will be easy to do. These 
republicans are so stupid that you may 
pass anywhere with a blue coat, a three- 
cornered hat, and a tricolored cockade. 
There are no longer regiments, there are 
no longer uniforms; the companies are 
not numbered ; each man puts on any rag 
he pleases. You will go to Saint-Mhervé ; 
there you will see Gautier, called Great 
Peter.. You will go to the cantonment of 
Parné, where the men blacken their faces. 
They put gravel into their guns, and a 
double charge of powder, in order to 
make more noise. It is well done; but 
tell them, above all, to kill—kill—kill! 
You will go to the field of the Vache 
Noire, which is on a height; to the middle 
of the wood of La Charnie, then to the 
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camp Avoine, then to the camp Vert, 
then to the camp of the Fourmis. You 
will go to the Grand Bordage, which is 
also called the Haut de Pré, and is in- 
habited by a widow whose daughter mar- 
ried Treton, nicknamed the Englishman. 
Grand Bordage is in the parish of Quen- 
illes. You will visit Epineux-le-Chevreul, 
Sillé-le-Guillaume, Parannes, and all the 
men in all of the woods. You will make 
friends, and you will send them to the 
borders of the high and the low Maine ; 
you will see Jean Treton in the parish of 
Vaisges, Sans Regret at Bignon, Cham- 
bord at Bonchamps, the brothers Corbin 
at Maisoncelles, and the Petit-sans-Leur 
at Saint-John-on-Erve. He is the one who 
is called Bourdoiseau. All that done, and 
the watch-word—Revolt! no quarter !— 
given everywhere, you will join the grand 
army, the Catholic and royal army,where- 
ever it may be. You will see D’Elbée, 
De Lescure, De la Rochejacquelein, all the 
chiefs who may chance to be still living. 
You will show them my commander’s 
ribbon. They all know what it means. 
You are Only a sailor, but Cathelineau is 
only a carter. This is what you must say 
to them from me: ‘It is time to join the 
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two wars, the great and the little. The 
great makes the most noise; the little 
does the most execution. The Vendée is 
good—Chouannerie is better ; for in civil 
war the fiercest is the best. The success 
of a war is judged by the amount of harm 
it does.’ ” 

He paused. ‘‘ Halmalo, I say all this 
to you. You do not understand the words, 
but you comprehend the things them- 
se.ves. I gained confidence in you from 
seeing you manage the boat. You do not 
understand geometry, yet you perform 
sea-manceuvres that are marvelous. He 
who can manage a boat can pilot an insur- 
rection: from the way in which you have 
conducted this sea intrigue, I am certain 
you will fulfill all my commands well. I 
resume. You will tell the whole to the 
chiefs, in your own way, of course, but it 
will be well told. I prefer the war of the 
forest to the war of the plain; I have no 
wish to set a hundred thousand peasants 
in line, and exposed to Carnot’s artillery 
and the grape-shot of the Blues. In less 
than a month I mean to have five hundred 
thousand sharpshooters ambushed in the 
woods. The Republican army is my game. 
Poaching is our way of waging war. 
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Mine is the strategy of the thickets. 
Good; there is still another expression 
you will not catch; no matter, you will 
seize this: No quarter, and ambushes 
everywhere. I depend more on bush 
fighting than on regular battles. You 
will add that the English are with us. 
We catch the Republic between two fires. 
Europe assists us. Let us make an end 
of the Revolution. Kings will wage a war 
of kingdoms against it; let us wage a 
war of parishes. You will saythis. Have 
you understood ? ”’ 

“Yes. Put all to fire and sword.”’ 

“That is: it.”’ 

“No quarter.”’ 

“Not toa soul. That is it.” 

“<T will go everywhere.”’ 

“And be careful. For in this country 
it is easy to become a dead man.”’ 

“Death does not concern me. He who 
takes his first step uses perhaps his last 
shoes.”’ 

“You are a brave fellow.’’ 

“And if I am asked monseigneur’s 
name?’ * 

“Tt must not be known yet. You will 
say you do not know it, and that will be 
the truth.” 


s 
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‘Where shall I see monseigneur 
again ?”’ 

‘¢ Where I shall be.’’ 

‘¢ How shall I know? ’”’ 

“‘ Because all the world will know. I 
shall be talked of before eight days go by; 
I shall make examples; I shall avenge re- 
ligion and the king, and you will know 
well that it is I of whom they speak.”’ 

“T understand.” 

“ Worget nothing.” 

“ Be tranquil.”’ : 

‘“‘Nowgo. May God guide you! Go.” 

“‘T will do all that you have bidden me. 
I will go. I will speak. I will obey. I 
will command.” 

“* Good.”’ 

‘«« And if I succeed—”’ 

“‘T will make you a knight of Saint 
Louis.”’ 

“‘Like my*brother. And if I fail, you 
will have me shot ?”’ 

‘¢ Like your brother.”’ 

“‘ Done, monseigneur.”’ 

The old man bent his head and seemed 
to fall into a sombre reverie. When he 
raised his eyes he was alone. Halmalo 
was only a black spot disappearing on the 
horizon. 
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The sun had just set. 

The sea-mews and the hooded gulls flew 
homeward from the darkening ocean. 

That sort of inquietude which precedes 
the night made itself felt in space. The 
green frogs croaked ; the kingfishers flew 
whistling out of the pools; the gulls and 
the rooks kept up their evening tumult ; 
the cry of the shore birds could be heard, 
but not a humansound. The solitude was 
complete. Not a sail in the bay, not a 
peasant in the fields. As far as the eye 
could reach stretched a deserted plain. 
The great sand-thistles shivered. The 
white sky of twilight cast a vast livid pal- 
lor over the shore. In the distance the 
pools scattered over the plain looked like 
great sheets of pewter spread flat upon 
the ground. The wind hurried in from 
the sea with a moan. 


& 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 


TELLEMARCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TOP OF THE DUNE. 


THE old man waited till Halmalo dis- 
appeared, then he drew his fisherman’s 
cloak closely about him and set out on 
his course. He walked with slow steps, 
thinking deeply. He took the direction 
of Huisnes, while Halmalo went toward 
Beauvoir. 

Behind him, an enormous black tri- 
angle, with a cathedral for tiara and a 
fortress for breastplate, with its two 
great towers to the east, one round, the 
other square, helping to support the 
weight of the church and village, rose 


Mount Saint Michael, which is to the 
12 Vol. 13 
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ocean what the Pyramid of Cheops is to 
the desert. 

The quicksands of Mount Saint Mich- 
ael’s Bay insensibly displace their dunes.* 
Between Huisnes and Ardevon there was 
at that time a very high one, which is 
now completely effaced. This dune, 
leveled by an equinoctial storm, had the 
peculiarity of being very ancient; on its 
summit stood a commemorative column, 
erected in the twelfth century, in memory 
of the council held at Avranches against 
~ the assassins of Saint Thomas of Can- 
terbury. From the top of this dune 
the whole district could be seen, and 
one could fix the points of the com- 
pass. 

The old man ascended it. When he 
reached the top, he sat down on one of 
the projections of the stones, with his 
back against the pillar, and began to 
study the kind of geographical chart 
spread beneath his feet. He seemed to 
be seeking’ a route in a district which 
had once been familiar. In the whole of 


x 


* Dunes is the name given to the great sand-hills 
on the coast of Brittany, Normandy, and Holland. 
—Trans. 
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this vast landscape, made indistinct by 
the twilight, there was nothing clearly 
defined but the horizon stretching black 
against the sky. 

He could perceive the roofs of eleven 
towns and villages; could distinguish for 
several leagues’ distance all the bell- 
towers of the coast, which were built 
very high to serve in case of need as 
landmarks to boats at sea. 

At the end of a few minutes the old 
man appeared to have found what he 
sought in this dim clearness; his eyes 
rested on an inclosure of trees, walls, 
and roofs, partially visible midway be- 
tween the plain and the wood; it was a 
farm. He nodded his head in the satis- 
fied way a man does who says to himself, 
““There it is,’ and began to trace with 
his finger a route across the fields and 
hedges. From time to time he examined 
a shapeless, indistinct object stirring on 
the principal roof of the farm, and 
seemed to ask himself, ‘‘ What can it 
be?’”’ It was colorless and confused, 
owing to the gloom; it floated—there- 
fore it was not a weather-cock; and 
there was no reason why it should be 
a flag. 
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He was weary; he remained in his 
resting-place and yielded passively to 
the vague forgetfulness which the first 
moments of repose bring over a tired 
man. 

There is an hour of the day which may 
be called noiseless: it is the serene hour 
of early evening. It was about him now. 
He enjoyed it; he looked, he listened—to 
what? The tranquillity. Even savage 
natures have their moments of melan- 
choly. Suddenly this tranquillity was 
not troubled, but accentuated by the 
voices of persons passing below —the 
voices of women and children. It was 
like a chime of joy-bells unexpectedly 
ringing amid the shadows. The under- 
brush hid the group from whence the 
voices came, but it was moving slowly 
along the foot of the dune toward the 
plain and the forest. The clear, fresh 
tones reached distinctly the pensive old 
man; they were so near that he could 
catch every word. 

* A woman’s voice said, ‘‘We must 
hurry ourselves, Flécharde. Is this the 
way ?’’s 

‘“No; yonder.” 

The dialogue went .on between the two 
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voices—one high-pitched, the other low 
and timid. 

‘«‘ What is the name of the farm we 
are stopping at?”’ 

‘¢ L’ Herbe-en-Pail.”’ 

‘‘ Will it take us much longer to get 
there ?”’ 

“* A good quarter of an hour.”’ 

«We must hurry on to get our soup.” 

“Yes; we are late.” 

‘We shall have to run. But those 
mites of yours are tired. We are only 
two women; we can’t carry three brats. 
And you—you are already carrying one, 
my Flécharde. A regular lump of lead. 
You have weaned the little gormandizer, 
but you carry her all the same. A bad 
habit. Do me the favor to make her walk. 
Oh, very well—so much the worse! The 
soup will be cold.” 

‘Oh, what good shoes these are that 
you gave me! I should think they had 
been made for me.”’ 

‘It, is better than going barefooted, 
eh?” 

‘‘ Hurry up, René-Jean ! ” 

“‘He is the very one thet hindered us. 
He must needs chatter with all the little 
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peasant girls he met. Oh, he shows the 
man already !”’ 

“‘ Yes, indeed; why, he is going on five 
years old.’ 

“‘T say, René-Jean, what made you talk 5 
to that little girl in the village ? ”’ 

A child’s voice—that of a boy—replied, 
“Because she was an acquaintance of 
mine.’’ 

‘<‘ What, you know her?” asked the 
woman. 

“Yes, ever since this morning; she 
played some games with me.”’ 

“Oh! what a man you are!”’ cried the 
woman. ‘‘ We have only been three days 
in the neighborhood ; that creature there 
is no bigger than your fist, and he has 
found a sweetheart already !”’ 

The voices grew fainter and fainter; 
then every sound died away. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AURES HABET, ET NON AUDIET. 


THE old man sat motionless. He was 
not thinking, scarcely dreaming. About 
him was serenity, rest, safety, solitude. 
It was still broad daylight on the dune, 
but almost dark in the plain, and quite 
night in the forest. The moon was float- 
ing up the east; a few stars dotted the 
pale blue of the zenith. This man, though 
full of preoccupation and stern cares, lost 
himself in the ineffable sweetness of the infi- 
nite. He felt within him the obscure dawn 
of hope, if the word hope may be applied 
t6 the workings of civil warfare. For the 
instant it seemed to him that, in escaping 
from that inexorable sea, and touching 
land one more, all danger had vanished. 
No one knew his name; he was alone, es- 
caped from the enemy, having left no 
trace behind him, for the sea leaves no 
track; hidden, ignored; not even sus- 
pected. He felt an indescribable calm; 
a little more and he would have fallen 
asleep. 
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‘ What made the strange charm of this 
tranquil home to that man, a prey within 
and without to such tumults, was the pro- 
found silence alike in earth and sky. 

He heard nothing but the wind from 
the sea; but the wind is a continual 
bass, which almost ceases to be a noise, 
so accustomed does the ear become to its 
tone. 

Suddenly he started to his feet. 

His attention had been quickly awak- 
ened ; he looked about the horizon. Then 
his glance fixed eagerly upon a partic- 
ular point. What he looked at was the 
belfry of Cormeray, which rose before 
him at the extremity of the plain. Some- 
thing very extraordinary was indeed 
going on within it. 

The belfry was clearly defined against 
the sky; he could see the tower sur- 
mounted by the spire, and between the 
two the cage for the bell, square, without 
penthouse, open at the four sides after the 
fashion of Breton belfries. 

Now this cage appeared alternately to 
open and shut at regular intervals; its 
lofty opening showed entirely white, then 
black; ‘the sky could be seen for an in- 
stant through it, then it disappeared; a 
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gleam of light would come, then an 
eclipse, and the opening and shutting 
succeeded each other from moment to 
moment with the regularity of a hammer 
striking its anyil. This belfry of Cor- 
meray was in front of the old man, about 
two leagues from the place where he 
stood. He looked to his right at the bel- 
fry of Baguer-Pican, which rose equally 
straight and distinct against the hori- 
zon: its cage was opening and shutting, 
like that of Cormeray. 

He looked to his left, at the belfry of 
Tanis: the cage of the belfry of Tanis 
opened and shut, like that of Baguer-Pi- 
can. He examined all the belfries upon 
the horizon, one after.another : to his left 
those of Courtils, of Precéy, of Crollon, 
and the Croix-Avranchin; to his right 
the belfries of Raz-sur-Couesnon, of Mor- 
drey, and of the Pas; in front of him, 
the belfry of Pontorsin. The cages of all 
these belfries were alternately white and 
black. 

What did this mean ? 

It meant that all the bells were swing- 
ing. In order to appear and disappear in 
this way they must be violently rung. 
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What was it for? The tocsin, without 
doubt. 

The tocsin was sounding, sounding 
madly—on every side, from all the bel- 
fries, in all the parishes, in all the vil- 
lages; and yet he could hear nothing. 

This was owing to the distance and the 
wind from the sea, which, Sweeping in the 
opposite direction, carried every sound of 
the shore out beyond the horizon. 

All these mad bells calling on every side, 
and at the same time this silence; nothing 
could be more sinister. 

The old man looked and listened. He 
did not hear the tocsin; he saw it. It 
was a strange sensation, that of seeing 
the tocsin. ‘ 

Against whom was this rage of the bells 
directed ? Against whom did this tocsin 
sound ? 
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CHAPTER IT. 
USEFULNESS OF BIG LETTERS. 


ASSUREDLY some one was_ snarned. 
Who? 

A shiver ran through this man of steel. 
It could not be he? His arrival could not 
have been discovered: it was impossible 
that the acting representative should 
have received information; he had scarce- 
ly landed. The corvette had evidently 
foundered, and not a man had escaped. 
And even on the corvette, Boisberthelot 
and La Vieuville alone knew his name. 
The belfries kept up their savage sport. 
He mechanically watched and counted 
them, and his meditations, pushed from 
one conjecture to another, had those fluc- 
tuations caused by a sudden change from 
complete security to a terrible conscious- 
ness of peril. Still, after all, this tocsin 
might be accounted for in many ways, 
and he ended by reassuring himself with 
the repetition of—“In short, no one 
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knows of my arrival, and no one knows 
my name.”’ 

During the last few seconds there had 
been a slight noise above and behind him. 
This noise was like the fluttering of leaves. 
He paid no attention to it at first, but as 
the sound continued—one might have said 
insisted on making itself heard—he turned 
round at length. _ It was in fact a leaf, 
but a leaf of paper. The wind was trying 
to tear off a large placard pasted on the 
stone above his head. This placard had 
been very lately fastened there, for it was 
still moist, and offered a hold to the wind, 
which had begun to play with and was 
detaching it. 

The old man had ascended the dune on 
the opposite side, and had not seen this 
placard as he came up. 

He stepped onto the coping where he 
had been seated, and laid his hand on the 
corner of the paper which the wind 
moved. The sky was clear, for the June 
twilights are long; the bottom of the 
dune was shadowy, but the top in light ; 
a portion of the placard was printed in 
large letters, and there was still light 
enough for him to make it out. He 
read this: 
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‘““THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ONE AND 
INDIVISIBLE. 


«We, Prieur of the Marne, acting rep- 
resentative of the people for the army of 
the coast of Cherbourg, give notice: The 
ct-devant Marquis de Lantenac, Viscount 
de Fontenay, so-called Breton prince, 
secretly landed on the coast of Granville, 
is declared an outlaw. A price is set on 
his head. Any person bringing him, alive 
or dead, will receive the sum of sixty 
thousand livres. This amount will not 
be paid in assignats, but m gold. A 
battalion of the Cherbourg coast-guards 
will be immediately dispatched for the 
apprehension of the so-called Marquis de 
Lantenac. 

‘The parishes are ordered to lend every 
assistance. 

“‘Given at the Town-hall of Granville, 
this 2d of June, 1793. 

*‘(Signed) PRIEUR DE LA MARNE.”’ 


Under this name was another signa- 
ture, in much smaller characters, and 
which the failing light prevented the old 
man’s deciphering. 

It was unsafe to remain longer on this 
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summit. He-had perhaps already stayed 
too long; the top of the dune was the 
only point in the landscape which still 
remained visible. 

When he reached the obscurity of the 
bottom, he slackened his pace. He took 
the route which he had traced for himself 
toward the farm, evidently having reason 
to believe that he should be safe in that 
direction. 

The plain was deserted. ‘There were no 
passers-by at that hour. He stopped be- 
hind a thicket of underbrush, undid his 
cloak, turned his vest the hairy side out, 
refastened his rag of a mantle about his 
neck by its cord, and resumed his way. 

The moon was shining. . 

He reached a point where two roads 
branched off; an old stone cross stood 
there. Upon the pedestal of the cross 
he could distinguish a white square which 
was most probably a notice like that he 
had just read. He went toward it. 

‘“Where are you going?” said a 
- voice. 

He turned round. -A man was stand- 
ing in the. hedge-row, tall like himself, old 
like himself, with white hair like his gwn, 
and garments even more dilapidated— ° 
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almost his double. This man leaned on 
a long stick. 

He repeated: ‘I ask you where you 
are going ?”’ 

‘‘In the first place, where am 1?” 
returned he, with an almost haughty 
composure. 

The man replied: ‘‘You are in the 
seigneury of Tanis. I am its beggar ; 
you are its lord.” 

serge 

«Yes, you, my Lord Marquis de Lan- 
tenac.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE CAIMAND. 


THE Marquis de Lantenac—we shall 
henceforth call him by his name— 
answered quietly, ‘‘So be it. Give me 
ups 

The man continued, ‘‘ We are both at 
home here: you in the castle, I in the 
bushes.”’ 

‘‘Let us finish. Do your work. Betray 
me,”’ said the marquis. 

The man went on: ‘‘ You were going 
to the farm of Herbe-en-Pail, were you 
not?” 

SCY Cs52 

“Do not go.” 

“Why?” ' 

“Because the Blues are’ there.’’ 

‘Since how long ?” 

“These three days.” 

‘Did the people of the farm and a 
harmon resist ?”’ 

«No: they opened all the doors.” 

« Ah!” said the marquis. 

The man pointed with his finger toward 
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the roof of the farm house, which could be 
perceived above the trees at a short dis- 
tance. 

«You can see the roof, marquis ?”” 

“* Yes.”’ 

“Do you see what there is above it ?” 

‘Something floating ?”’ 

“aes. 7 

“It is a flag.” 

“<The tricolor,’’ said the man. 

This was the object which had attracted 
the marquis’s attention as he stood on 
the top of the dune. 

“Ts not the tocsin sounding ?’’ asked 
the marquis. 

¢ Yes.”’ 

‘¢QOn what account ?”’ 

_ * Evidently on yours.’* 

‘* But I can not hear it.”’ 

‘¢The wind carries the sound the other 
way.” 

The man added: ‘Did you see your 
placard ? ’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘They are hunting you; ”’ and casting 
a glance toward the farm, he added— 
‘There is a demi-battalion there.”’ 

“‘Of republicans ?”’ 

({Parisians.;? 
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‘Very well,’’ said the marquis; ‘‘ march 
on.’’ And he took a step in the direction 
of the farm. 

The man seized his arm. ‘Do not go 
there.’’ 

**Where do you wish me to go ?”’ 

‘¢ Home with me.”’ 

The marquis looked steadily at the 
mendicant. 

‘Listen, my lord marquis. My house 
is not fine; but it is safe. A cabin lower 
than a cave. For flooring a bed of sea- 
weed, for ceiling a roof of branches and 
grass. Come. At the farm you will be 
shot. In my house you may go to sleep. 
You must be tired; and to-morrow morn- 
ing the Blues will march oars and you can 
go where you pléase.”’ 

The marquis studied thisman. ‘* Which 
side are you on?” he asked. ‘‘ Are you 
republican? Are you royalist ?”’ 

“Tam a beggar.” 

‘* Neither royalist nor republican ? ”’ 

“I believe not.”’ 

> © Are you for or against the king’? ”’ 

“*T have no time for that sort of thing.” 

as What do you think of what is pass- 
ing ?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to live on.” 
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“ Still you come to my assistance.”’ 

‘‘Because I saw you were outlawed. 
What is the law? So one can be beyond 
its pale. I do not comprehend. Am I 
inside the law? Am JI outside the law? 
I don’t in the least know. To die of hun- 
ger—is that being within the law? ”’ 

“How long have you been dying of 
hunger ?”’ 

“¢ All my life.” 

«¢ And you save me?” 

<< Yes.”’ 

ceWhy ? ”’ 

“* Because I said to myself, ‘ There is one 
poorer than I. I have the right to breathe; 
he has not.’”’ 

“That is true. And you save me?”’ 

“Of course; we are brothers, monseig- 
neur. Iask for bread—you ask for life. 
We are a pair of beggars.”’ 

“¢But do you know there is a price set 
on my head ?”’ 

% Nes? 

‘‘ How did you know? ”’ 

«‘T read the placard.”’ 

<¢You know how to read ?”’ 

«* Yes; and to write, too. Why should 
I be a brute ?”’ 

«‘Then since you can read, and since you 
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have seen the notice, you know that a man 
would earn sixty thousand livres by giving 
me up?” 

“JT know it.” 

<‘ Not in assignats.”’ 

“‘ Yes, I know; in gold.”’ 

« Sixty thousand livres—do you know it 
is a fortune?” 

“Yes.” | 

‘And that anybody apprehending me 
would make his fortune ? ”’ 

“‘ Very well—what next ? ”’ 

“His fortune !”’ 

“That is exactly what I thought. 
When I saw you, I said: ‘ Just to think 
that anybedy by giving up that man yon- 
der would gain sixty thousand livres, and 
make his fortune!’ Let us hasten to hide | 
him.” 

The marquis followed the beggar. 

They entered a thicket ; the mendicant’s 
den was there. It was a sort of chamber 
which a great old oak had: allowed the 
man to take possession of within its heart; 
it was dug down among its roots, and cov- 
ered by. its branches. It was dark, low, 
hidden,« invisible. There was room for 
two persons. 
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“*T foresaw that I might havea guest,”’ 
said the mendicant. 

This species of underground lodging, 
less rare in Brittany than people fancy, is 
called in the peasant dialect a carnichot. 
The name is also applied to hiding-places 
contrived in thick walls. 

It was furnished with a few jugs, a pal- 
let of straw or dried wrack, with a thick 
covering of kersey ; some tallow-dips, a 
flint and steel, and a bundle of furze twigs 
for tinder. 

They stooped low, crept rather, pene- 
trated into the chamber, which the great: 
roots of the tree divided into fantastic 
compartments, and seated themselves on 
the heap of dry seaweed which served as a 
bed. The space between two of the roots, 
which made the doorway, allowed a little 
light to enter. Night had come on, but 
the eye adapts itself to the darkness, and 
one always finds at last a little day among 
the shadows. A reflection from the 
moon’s rays dimly silvered the entrance. 
In a corner was a jug of water, a loaf of 
buckwheat bread, and some chestnuts. 

“‘ Let us sup,”’ said the beggar. 

They divided the chestnuts; the mar- 
quis contributed his morsel of biscuit ; 
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they bit into the same black loaf, and 
drank out of the jug, one after the other. 

They conversed. The marquis began to 
question this man. 

‘“*So, no matter whether anything or 
nothing happens, it is all the same to 
you? ”’ 

«Pretty much. You are the lords, you 
others. Those are your affairs.’’ 

“‘ But after all, present events—’’ 

** Pass away up out of my reach.”’ 

The beggar added presently, ‘‘ Then 
there are things that go on still higher 
up: the sun that rises, the moon that in- 
creases or diminishes ; those are the mat- 
ters I occupy myself about.”’ 

He took a sip from the jug, and said, 
“The good fresh water !” 

Then he asked, ‘‘ How do you find the 
water, monseigneur ? ”’ 

“What is your name?” inquired the 
marquis. 

‘““My name is Tellemarch; but I am 
called the Cavmand.”’ 

“T understand. Caimand is a word of 
the district.” 

‘«¢ Which, means beggar. I am also 
nicknamed Le Vieux. I have been called 
the old man these forty years.” . 
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‘Forty years! But you were a young 
man then.”’ 

-<JT never was young. You remain so 
always, on the contrary, my lord marquis. 
You have the legs of a boy of twenty ; 
-you can climb the great dune; as for me, 
{ begin to find it difficult to walk; at the 
end of a quarter of a league I am tired. 
Nevertheless, our age is the same. But 
the rich, they have an advantage over us 
—they eat every day. Eating is a pre- 
servative.”’ 

After a silence the mendicant resumed. 

“* Poverty, riches—that makes a terrible 
business. That is what brings on the catas- 
trophies. At least, I have that idea. The 
poor want to be rich; the rich are not 
willing to be poor. I think that is about 
what it is at the bottom. I do not mix 
myself up with matters. The events are 
the events. Iam neither for the creditor 
nor for the debtor. I know there is a 
debt, and that it is being paid. That is 
all. I would rather they had not killed 
the king; but it would be difficult for me 
te say why. After that, somebody will 
answer, ‘But remember how they used 
to hang poor fellows on trees for nothing 
at all.’ See; just for a miserable gun- 
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shot fired at one of the king’s roebucks, I 
myself saw a man hung who had a wife 
and seven children. There is much to say 
on both sides.”’ 

Again he was silent for awhile. Then— 
“T am a little of a bone-setter, a little 
of a doctor; I know the herbs, I study 
plants; the peasants see me absent—pre- 
occupied—and that-makes me pass for a 
sorcerer. Because I dream, they think I 
must be wise.”’ 

“You belong to the neighborhood? ”’ 
asked the marquis. A 

““T never was out of it.” 

«You know me?”’ 

‘Of course. The last time I saw you 
was when you passed through here two 
years ago. You went from here to Eng- 
land. A little while since I saw a man on 
the top of the dune—a very tall man. 
Tall men are rare; Brittany is a country 
of small men. I looked close; I had read 
the notice; I said to myself, ‘ Ah, ha!’ 
And when you came down there was 
‘moonlight, and I recognized you.”’ 

** And yet I do not know you.”’ 

“You have seen me, but you never 
looked at me.”’ 


And Tellemarch the Caimond added— 
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“1 looked at you, though. The giver and 
the beggar do not look with the same 
eyes.”’ 

“‘ Had I encountered you formerly ? ”’ 

“‘Often—I am your beggar. Iwas the 
mendicant at the foot of the road from 
your castle. You have given me alms, 
but he who gives does not notice; he who 
receives examines and observes. When 
you say mendicant, you say spy. But as 
for me, though I am often sad, I try not 
to be a malicious spy. I used to hold out 
my hand; you only saw the hand, and 
you threw into it the charity I needed in 
the morning in order that I might not die 
in the evening. I have often been twenty- 
four hours without eating. Sometimes a 
penny is life. I owe you my life—I pay 
the debt.”’ 

“That is true; you save me.”’ 

“¢ Yes, I save you, monseigneur.”’ 

And Tellemarch’s voice grew solemn as 
he added—‘“‘ On one condition.”’ , 

“‘ And that ? ”’ 

“That you are not come here to do 
harm.”’ 

“‘T come here to do good,’’ said the 
marquis. 

“Let us sleep,” said the beggar. 
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They lay down side by side on the sea- 
weed bed. The mendicant fell asleep im- 
mediately. The marquis, although very 
tired, remained thinking deeply for a few 
moments—he gazed fixedly at the beggar 
in the shadow, and then lay back. To lie 
on that bed was to lie on the ground ; he 
projected by this to put his ear to the 
earth and listen. He could hear a strange 
buzzing underground. We know that 
sound stretches down into the depths: 
he could hear the noise of the bells. The 
toscin was still sounding.. 

The marquis fell asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
SIGNED GAUVAIN. 


Ir was delightful when he awoke. The 
mendicant was standing up—not in the 
den, for he could not hold himself erect 
there—but without, on the sill. He was 
leaning on his stick. The sun shone upon 
his face. * 

ee Monseigneur,”’ said Tellemarch, ‘“‘four 
o’clock has just sounded from the belfry 
of Tanis. I could count the strokes. 
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Therefore the wind has changed: it is 
the land breeze; I can hear no other 
sound, so the tocsin has ceased. Every- 
thing is tranquil about the farm and 
hamlet of Herbe-en-Pail. The Blues are 
asleep or gone. The worst of the danger 
is over; it will be wise for us to separate. 
It is my hour for setting out.”’ 

He indicated a point in the horizon. “TI 
am going that way.’’ 

He pointed in the opposite direction. 
“Go you this way.” 

The beggar made the Marquis a ges- 
ture of salute. He pointed to the re- 
mains of the supper. ‘‘ Take the chest- 
nuts with you if you are hungry.” 

A moment after he disappeared among 
the trees. 

The marquis rose and departed in the 
direction which Tellemarch had indicated. 

It was that charming hour called in the 
old Norman peasant dialect ‘“‘the song- 
sparrow of the day.’? The finches and 
the hedge-sparrows flew chirping about. 
The marquis followed the path by which 
they had come on the previous night. 
He passed out of the thicket and found 
himself at the fork of the road, marked 
by the stone cross. The placard was 
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still there, looking white, fairly gay, in 
the rising sun. He remembered that 
there was something at the bottom of 
the placard which he had not been able 
to read the evening before, on account of 
the twilight and the size of the letters. 
He went up to the pedestal of the cross. 
Under the signature ‘‘ PRIEUR DE LA 
MarngE,”’ there were yet two other lines 
in small characters : 


“The identity of the ci-devant Mar- 
quis de Lantenac established, he will 
be wmmediately shot. Signed: Chief 
of battalion commanding the explor- 
ang column, GAUVAIN.”’ 


“*Gauvain!’’? said the marquis. He 
stood still thinking deeply, his eyes fixed 
on the notice. ‘‘ Gauvain!’’ he repeated. 

He resumed his march; turned about ; 
looked again at the cross, walked back, 
and once more read the placard. 

Then he went slowly away. Had any 
person been near, he might have been 
- heard to murmur, in a half-voice, ‘‘ Gau- 
vain.” = 

From the sunken paths into which he 
retreated he could only see the roofs of 
the farm which lay to the left. He 
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passed along the side of a steep eminence 
covered with furze, of the species called 
long-thorn, in blossom. The summit of 
this height was one of those points of 
land named in Brittany a hure (head). 

At the foot of the eminence the gaze 
lost itself among the trees. The foliage 
seemed bathed in light. All nature was 
filled with the deep joy of the morning. 

Suddenly this landscape became terri- 
ble. It was like the bursting forth of an 
ambuscade. An appalling, indescribable 
trumpeting, made by savage cries and 
gun-shots, struck upon these fields and 
these woods filled with sunlight, and 
there could be seen rising from the side 
toward the farm a great smoke, cut by 
clear flames, as if the hamlet and the 
farm buildings were consuming like a 
truss of burning straw. It was sudden 
and fearful; the abrupt change from 
tranquillity to fury ; an explosion of hell 
in the midst of dawn; a horror without 
transition. There was fighting in the 
direction of Herbe-en-Pail. The marquis 
stood still. 

There is no man in a similar case who 
would not feel curiosity stronger than a 
sense of the peril. One must know what 
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is happening, if one-perish in the attempt. 
He mounted the eminence along the. bot- 
tom of which passed the sunken path by 
which he had come. From there he 
could see, but he could also be seen. He 
remained on the top for some instants. 
He looked about. 

There was, in truth, a fusillade and 
a conflagration. He could hear the cries, 
he could see the flames. The farm ap- 
peared the centre of some terrible catas- 
trophe. What could it be? Was the 
farm of Herbe-en-Pail attacked? But 
by whom? Wasita battle? Was it not 
rather a military execution? Very often 
the Blues punished refractory farms and 
villages by setting them on fire. They 
were ordered to do so by a revolutionary 
decree; they burned, for example, every 
farm-house and hamlet where the tree- 
cutting prescribed by law had been ne- 
glected, or no roads opened among the 
thickets for the passage of the republican 
cavalry. Only very lately, the parish of 
Bourgon, near Ernée, had been thus 
destroyed. Was Herbe-en-Pail receiving 
similar treatment? It was evident that 
none of the strategic routes called for by 
the decree had been made among the 
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copses and inclosures. Was this the 
punishment for such neglect? Had an 
order been received by the advance-guard 
occupying the farm? Did not this troop 
make part of one of those exploring 
divisions called the ‘‘ infernal columns ?”’ 

A bristlng and savage thicket sur- 
rounded on all sides the eminence upon 
which the marquis had posted himself 
for an outlook. This thicket, which was 
called the grove of Herbe-en-Pail, but 
which had the proportions of a wood, 
stretched to the farm, and concealed, like 
all Breton copses, a network of ravines, 
by-paths, and deep cuttings, labyrinths 
where the republican armies lost them- 
selves. 

The execution, if it were an execution, 
must have been a ferocious one, for it was 
short. It had been, like all brutal deeds, 
quickly accomplished. The atrocity of 
civil wars admits of these savage vaga- 
ries. While the marquis, multiplying 
conjectures, hesitating to descend, hesi- 
tating to remain, listened and watched, 
this crash of extermination ceased, or, 
more correctly speaking, vanished. The 
marquis took note of something in the 
thicket that was like the scattering of 
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a wild and joyous troop. <A frightful 
rushing about made itself heard beneath 
the trees. From the farm the band had 
thrown themselves into the wood. Drums 
beat. No more gunshots were fired. Now 
it resembled a battue; they seemed to 
search, follow, track. They were evi- 
dently hunting some person; the noise — 
was scattered and deep; it was a con- 
fusion of words of wrath and triumph ; 
of indistinct cries and clamor. Suddenly, 
as an outline becomes visible in a cloud 
of smoke, something is articulated clearly 
and distinctly amid this tumult: it was a 
name—a name repeated by a thousand 
voices—and the marquis plainly heard this 
cry: 

‘‘Lantenac! Lantenac! The Marquis 
de Lantenac!”’ 

It was he whom they were hunting. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE WHIRLIGIGS OF CIVIL WAR. 


SUDDENLY all about him, from all sides 
at the same time, the copse filled with 
muskets, bayonets, and sabres, a tri- 
colored flag rose in the half-light, the 
cry of ‘‘ Lantenac!’’ burst forth in his 
very ear, and at his feet, behind the 
brambles and branches, savage faces 
' appeared. 

The marquis was alone, standing on a 
height, visible from every part of the 
wood. He could scarcely see those who 
shrieked his name; but he was seen by 
all. If a thousand muskets were in the 
wood, there was he like a target. He 
could distinguish nothing among the 
brushwood but burning eyeballs fastened 
upon him. 

He took off his hat, turned back the 
brim, tore a long, dry thorn from a furze- 
bush, drew from his pocket a white cock- 
ade, fastened the upturned brim and the 
cockade to the hat with the thorn, and 


putting back on his head the hat, whose 
13 Vol. 13 
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lifted edge showed the white cockade, and 
left his face in full view, he cried in a loud 
voice that rang like a trumpet through 
the forest— 

‘‘T am the man you seek. I am the 
Marquis de Lantenac, Viscount de Fon- 
tenay, Breton prince, lieutenant-general 
of the armies of the king. Now make an 
end! Aim! Fire!” And, tearing open 
with both hands his goat-skin vest, he 
bared his naked breast. 

He looked down, expecting to meet 
leveled guns, and saw himself surrounded 
by kneeling men. Then a great shout 
arose : 

** Long live Lantenac ! Long live mon- 
seigneur! Long live the general! ”’ 

At the same time hats were flung into 
the air, sabres whirled joyously, and 
through all the thicket could be seen 
rising sticks on whose points waved caps 
of brown woolen. He was surrounded by 
a Vendean band. This troop had knelt at 
sight of him. 

Old legends tell of strange beings that 
were found in the ancient Thuringian for- 
ests—a race of giants, more and less than 
men, who were regarded by the Romans 
as horrible monsters, by the Germans as 
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divine incarnations, and who, according to 
the encounter, ran the risk of being exter- 
minated or adored. 

The marquis felt something of the senti- 
ment which must have shaken one of those 
creatures when, expecting to be treated 
like a monster, he suddenly found himself 
worshipped as a god. All those eyes, full 
of terrible lightnings, were fastened on 
him with a sort of savage love. 

This crowd was armed with muskets, 
sabres, scythes, poles, sticks; they wore 
great beavers or brown caps, with white 
cockades, a profusion of rosaries and amu- 
lets ; wide breeches open at the knee, jack- 
ets of skins, leather gaiters, the calves of 
their legs bare, their hair long; some with 
a ferocious look, all with an open one. 

A man, young and of noble mien, passed 
through the kneeling throng, and hurried 
toward the marquis. Like the peasants, 
he wore a turned-up beaver and a white 
cockade, and was wrapped in a fur jacket; 
but his hands were white and his linen 
fine,and he wore over his vest a white 
silk scarf, from which hung a gold-hilted 
sword. 

When he reached the hure, he threw 
aside his hat, untied his scarf, bent one 
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knee to the ground, and presented the 
sword and scarf to the marquis, saying, 

“¢ We were indeed seeking you, and we 
have found you. Accept the sword of 
command. These men are yours now. 
I was their leader; I mount in grade, 
for I become your soldier. Accept our 
homage, my lord. General, give me 
your orders.”’ 

Then he made a sign, and the men who 
carried a tricolored flag moved out of the 
wood. They marched up to where the 
marquis stood, and laid the banner at his 
feet. It was the flag which he had just 
caught sight of through the trees. 

‘‘General,’’ said the young man who 

had presented to him the sword and scarf, 
“this is the flag we just took from the 
Blues, who held the farm of Herbe-en- 
Pail. Monseigneur, I am named Ga- 
vard. I belong to the Marquis de la 
Rouarie.”’ 
_ “Tt is well,” said the marquis. And, 
calm and grave, he put onthe scarf. Then 
he drew his sword, and waving it above 
his head, he cried— 

“Up! Long live the king! ”’ 

All rose. Through the depths of the 
wood swelled a wild triumphant clamor : 
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“Long live the king! Long live our 
marquis! Long live Lantenac !”’ 

The marquis turned toward Gavard— 
“* How many are you? ”’ 

«Seven thousand.”’ 

And as they descended the eminence, 
while the peasants cleared away the furze- 
bushes to make a path for the Marquis de 
Lantenac, Gavard continued: ‘ Monseig- 
neur, nothing more simple. All can be 
explained in a word. It only needed a 
spark. The reward offered by the Repub- 
lic, in revealing your presence, roused the 
whole district for the king. Besides that, 
we had been secretly warned by the may- 
or of Granville, who is one of our men, the 
same who saved the Abbé Olivier. Last 
night they sounded the tocsin.”’ 

“‘ For whom ?”’ 

“ For you.”’ 

“* Ah!” said the marquis. 

«¢ And here we are,”’ pursued Gavard. 

«¢ And you are seven thousand ? ” 

“‘To-day. Weshall be fifteen thousand 
to-morrow. It is the Breton contingent. 
When Monsieur Henri de la Rochejacque- 
lein set out to join the Catholic army, the 
tocsin was sounded, and in one night six 
parishes—Isernay, Corqueux, the Echau- 
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broignes, the Aubiers, Saint-Aubin, and 
Nueil—brought him ten thousand men. 
They had no munitions; they found in the 
house of a quarry-master sixty pounds of 
blasting-powder, and M. de la Rochejac- 
quelein set off with that. We were cer- 
tain you must be in some part of this 
forest, and we were seeking you.”’ 

“And you attacked the Blues at the 
farm of Herbe-en-Pail ?”’ 

“The wind prevented their hearing the 
tocsin. They suspected nothing ; the peo- 
ple of the hamlet, who are a set of clowns, 
received them well. This morning we sur- 
rounded the farm, the Blues were asleep, 
and we did the thing out of hand. I have 
a horse. Will you deign to accept it, 
general? ”’ 

Ves. 

A peasant led up a white horse with 
military caparisons. 

The marquis mounted without the as- 

sistance Gavard offered him. 
- “Hurrah!” cried the peasants. The 
cries of:the English were greatly in use 
along the Breton coast, in constant com- 
munication as it was with the Channel 
Islands. 

Gavard made a military salute, and 
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asked, ‘‘ Where will you make your head- 
quarters, monseigneur ? ”’ ; 

** At first in the Forest of Fougéres.”’ 

“Tt is one of your seven forests, my 
lord marquis.”’ 

““We must have a priest.” 

“We have one.”’ 

“Who?” 

“‘The curate of the Chapelle-Erbrée.” 

‘7 know him. He has made the voyage 
to Jersey.” 

A priest stepped out of the ranks, and 
said, ‘‘ Three times.”’ 

The marquis turned his head. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Monsieur le Curé. You have 
work before you.”’ 

“¢So much the better, my lord marquis.”’ 

‘* You will have to hear confessions. 
Those who wish. Nobody will be forced.”’ 

‘*My lord marquis,’”’ said the priest, 
“at Guéménée, Gaston forces the re- 
publicans to confess.”’ 

‘‘He is a hairdresser,” said the mar- 
quis; ‘‘ death ought to be free.”’ 

Gavard, who had gone to give some 
orders, returned. 

~“ General, I wait your commands.” 

‘‘ First, the rendezvous in the Forest 
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of Fougéres. Let the men disperse, and 
make their way there.”’ 

“‘The order is given.”’ 

“Did you not tell me that the people 
of Herbe-en-Pail had received the Blues 
well ?”’ 

“Yes, general.”’ . 

«You have burned the house ?”’ 

‘eViege- 

‘‘Have you burned the hamlet? ’’ 

Noe! 

‘< Burn it.”’ 

““The Blues tried to defend themselves, 
but they were a hundred and fifty, and we 
were seven thousand.”’ 

‘‘'Who were they ? ”’ 

‘‘Santerre’s men.”’ 

“The one who ordered the drums to 
beat while the king’s head was being cut 
off? Then it is a regiment of Paris.’’ 

“A half-regiment.”’ 

“Tt’s name?”’ 

_ “General, it had on its flag, ‘ Battalion 
of the Bonnet Rouge.’ ”’ 

‘Wild beasts.” 

«What is to be done with the wounded ?”’ 

** Put an end to them.”’ 

“What shall we do with the prisoners ? ” 

** Shoot them.’”’ 
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“There are about eighty.”’ 

“‘ Shoot the whole.’ 

“‘ There are two women.”’ 

“¢Them also.’ 

‘¢ There are three children. ”’ 

‘“Carry them off. We will see what 
shall be done with them.”’ 

And the marquis rode on. 


CHAPTER VII. 


*“"NO MERCY!’? (WATCHWORD OF THE 
COMMUNE)—“‘NO QUARTER!”’ (WATCH- 
WORD OF THE ROYAL PARTY. 


WHILE all this was passing near Tanis, 
the mendicant had gone toward Crollon. 
He plunged into the ravines, among the 
vast silent bowers of shade, inattentive 
to everything, and attentive to nothing, 
as he had himself said; dreamer rather 
than thinker, for the thoughtful man has 
an aim, and the dreamer has none; wan- 
dering, rambling, pausing, munching here 
and there a bunch of wild sorrel ; drinking 
at the springs, occasionally raising his 
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head to listen to the distant tumult, again 
falling back into the bewildering fascina- 
tion of nature, warming his rags in the 
sun, hearing sometimes the noise of men, 
but listening to the song of the birds. 

He was old, and moved slowly; he 
could not walk far; as he had said to 
the Marquis de Lantenac, a quarter of a 
league fatigued him; he made a short 
circuit to the Croix-Avranchin, and even- 
ing had come before he returned. 

A little beyond Macée, the path he was 
following led to a sort of culminating 
point, bare of trees, from whence one 
could see very far, taking in the whole 
stretch of the western horizon to the sea. 

A column of smoke attracted his atten- 
tion. 

Nothing calmer than smoke, but noth- 
ing more startling. There are peaceful 
smokes, and there are evil ones. The 
thickness and color of a line of smoke 
marks the whole difference between war 
and peace, between fraternity and hatred, 
between: hospitality and the tomb, be- 
tween life and death. A smoke mounting 
among the trees may be a symbol of all 
that is most charming. in the world—a 
hearth at home; or a sign of that which 
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is most awful—a conflagration. The 
whole happiness of man, or his most 
complete misery, is sometimes expressed 
in this thin vapor, which the wind scat- 
ters at will. 

The smoke which Tellemarch saw was 
disquieting. 

It was black, dashed now and then with 
sudden gleams of red, as if the brasier 
from which it flowed burned irregularly, 
and had begun to die out; and it rose 
above Herbe-en-Pail. 

Tellemarch quickened his steps, and 
walked toward this smoke. 

He was very tired, but he must know 
what this signified. 

He reached the summit of a _ hill, 
against whose side the hamlet and the 
farm were nestled. 

There was no longer either farm or 
hamlet. 

A heap of ruins was burning still—it 
was Herbe-en-Pail. 

There is something which it is more 
painful to see burn than a palace—it is 
a cottage. <A cottage on fire is a lament- 
able sight. -It is a devastation swooping 
down on poverty, the vulture pouncing 
upon the worms of the ground ; there is 
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in it a contradiction which chills the 
heart. 

If we believe the Biblical legend, the 
sight of a conflagration changed a human 
being into a statue: for a moment Telle- 
march seemed thus transformed. The 
spectacle before his eyes held him motion- 
less. Destruction was completing its 
work amid unbroken silence. Not a cry 
arose; not a human sigh mingled with 
this smoke; this furnace labored, and 
finished devouring the village, without 
any noise being heard save the creaking 
of the timbers and the crackling of the 
thatch. At moments the smoke parted, 
the fallen roofs revealed the gaping cham- 
bers, the brasier showed all its rubies; - 
rags turned to scarlet, and miserable bits 
of furniture, tinted with purple, gleamed 
amid these vermilion interiors, and Telle- 
march was dizzied by the sinister bedaz- 
zlement of disaster. 

Some trees of a chestnut grove near 
the houses had taken fire, and were blaz- 
ing. , 

He listened, trying to catch the sound 
of a voice, an appeal, a cry; nothing 
stirred except the flames; everything 
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was silent, save the conflagration. Was 
it that all had fled ? 

Where was the knot of people who 
lived and toiled at Herbe-en-Pail ? What 
had become of this little band? Telle- 
march descended the hill. 

A funereal enigma rose before him. 
He approached without haste, with fixed 
eyes. He advanced toward this ruin 
with the slowness of a shadow; he felt 
like a ghost in this tomb. 

He reached what had been the door of 
the farm-house, and looked into the court, 
which had no longer any walls, and was 
confounded with the hamlet grouped 
about it. 

What he had before seen was nothing. 
He had hitherto only caught sight of the 
terrible; the horrible appeared to him 
now. 

In the middle of the court was a black 
heap, vaguely outlined on one side by the 
flames, on the other by the moonlight. 
This heap was a mass of men; these men 
were dead. 

All about this human mound spread a 
great pool, which smoked a little; the 
flames were reflected in this pool, but it 
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had no need of fire to redden it—it was 
blood. ; 

Tellemarch went closer. He began to 
examine these prostrate bodies one after 
another : they were all dead men. 

The moon shone; the conflagration 
also. ; 

These corpses were the bodies of sol- 
diers. All had their feet bare; their 
shoes had been taken; their weapons 
were gone also; they still wore their uni- 
forms, which were blue; here and there 
he could distinguish among these heaped- 
up limbs and heads shot-riddled hats with 
tricolored cockades. They were republi- 
cans. They were those Parisians who on 
the previous evening had been there, all 
living, keeping garrison at the farm of 
Herbe-en-Pail. These men had been ex- 
ecuted : this was shown by the symmetri- 
cal position of the. bodies ; they had been 
struck down in order, and with care. 
They were all quite dead. Not a single 
_ death-gasp sounded from the mass. 

Tellemarch passed the corpses in review 
without omitting one; they were all rid- 
dled with balls. . 

Those who had shot them, in haste 
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probably to get elsewhere, had not taken 
the time to bury them. 

As he was preparing to move away, his 
eyes fell on a low wall in the court, and he 
saw four feet protruding from one of its 
angles. 

They had shoes on them; they were 
smaller than the others. Tellemarch 
went up to this spot. They were women’s 
feet. Two women were lying side by side 
behind the wall; they also had been shot. 

Tellemarch stooped over them. One of 
the women wore a sort of uniform; by her 
side was a canteen, bruised and empty ; 
she had been vivandiére. She had four 
balls in her head. She was dead. 

Tellemarch examined the other. This 
was a peasant. She was livid; her mouth 
open. Her eyes were clesed. There was 
no wound in her head. Her garments, 
which long marches, no doubt, had worn 
to rags, were disarranged by her fall, 
leaving her bosom half naked. Telle- 
march pushed her dress aside, and saw 
on one shoulder the round wound which 
a ball makes; the shoulder-blade was 
broken. He looked at her livid breast. 

‘‘Nursing mother,’? he murmered. 

He touched her, She was not cold. She 
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had no hurts beside the broken shoulder- 
blade and the wound in the shoulder. 

He put his hand on her heart, and felt 
a faint throb. She was not dead. Telle- 
march raised himself, and cried out in a 
terrible voice: ‘‘Is there no one here? ”’ 

“Is it you, Caimand ? ”’ a voice replied, — 
so low that it could scarcely be heard. At 
the same time a head was thrust out of a 
hole in the ruin. Then another face ap- 
peared at another aperture. They were 
two peasants, who had hidden them- 
selves—-the only ones who survived. 

The well-known voice of the Caimand 
had reassured them, and brought them 
out of the holes in which they had taken 
refuge. 

They advanced toward the old man, 
both still trembling violently. 

Tellemarch had been able to cry out, 
but he could not talk; strong emotions 
produce such effects. He pointed out to 
them with his finger the woman stretched 

at his feet. 

' Ts there still life in her? ’’ asked one 
the peasants. 

Tellemarch gave an affirmative nod of 
the head. 


CIMOURDAIN. 


—Victor Hugo, Vol. XIIL., p. 403, 
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““Is the other woman living ?’’ demanded 
the second man. 

Tellemarch shook his head. 

The peasant who had first shown him- 
self continued: ‘‘ All the others are dead, 
are they not? Isawthewhole. I was in 
my cellar. How one thanks God at such 
a moment for not having a family! My 
house burned. Blessed Saviour! They 
killed everybody. This woman here had 
three children—all little. The children 
cried —‘ Mother!’ The mother cried — 
‘My children!’ Those who massacred 
everybody are gone. They were satisfied. 
They carried off the little ones, and shot 
the mother. I sawitall. But she is not 
dead—didn’t you say so? She is not’ 
dead? Tell us, Caimand, do you think 
you could save her? Do you want us to 
help carry her to your carnichot ?”’ 

Tellemarch made a sign, which signified 
“Ves 

The wood was close to the farm. They 
quickly made a litter with branches and 
ferns. They laid the woman, still mo- 
tionless, upon it, and set out toward the 
copse, the two peasants carrying the lit- 
‘ter, one at the head the other at the feet, 
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Tellemarch holding the woman’s arm, 


and feeling her pulse. 

As they walked, the two peasants talked; 
and over the body of the bleeding woman, 
whose white face was lighted up by the 
moon, they exchanged frightful ejacu- 
lations. 

Toil) all? 

“To burn everything 

‘Ah, my God! Is that the way things 
will go now ?”’ 

“‘ It was that tall old man who ordered 
it to be done.”’ 

“Yes; it was he who commanded.”’ 

“‘T did not see while the shooting went 
on. Was he there?”’ 

‘““No. He had gone. But no matter ; 
it was all done by his orders.”’ 

‘¢' Then it was he who did the whole.”’ 

“He said, ‘ Kill! burn! no quarter!’ ”’ 

*Heis a marquis.” 


| Peg 


** Of course, since he is our marquis.” 
‘* How is it they call him now? ”’ 
: “ He is the lord of Lantenac.”’ 
Tellemarch raised his eyes to heaven, 
and murmured : 
‘<Tf I had known }” 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 


CIMOURDAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STREETS OF PARIS AT THAT TIME. 


PEOPLE lived in public; they ate at 
tables spread outside the doors; women 
seated on the steps of the churches made 
lint as they sang the Marsezllaise. Park 
Monceaux and the Luxembourg Gardens 
were parade-grounds. There were gun- 
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smiths’ shops in full work; they manu- 
factured muskets before the eyes of the 
passers-by, who clapped their hands in 
applause. The watchword on every lip 
was, “Patience ; we are in Revolution.” 
The people smiled heroically. They went 
to the theatre as they did at Athens dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. One saw 
play-bills such as these pasted at the street 
corners :—‘‘ The Siege of Thionville ;”’ 
“* A Mother saved. from the Flames ;”’ 
““The Club of the Careless; “The 
Eldest of the Popes Joan ;”’ “‘ The Pha- 
losopher-Soldiers ;”’ “‘ The Art of Village 
Love-making.”’ 

The Germans were at the gates; a re- 
port was current that the King of Prussia 
had secured boxes at the Opera. Every- 
thing was terrible, and no one was fright- 
ened. The mysterious law against the 
suspected, which was the crime of Merlin 
of Douai, held a vision of the guillotine 
above every head. A solicitor named Lé- 
ran, who had been denounced, awaited his 
arrest in dressing-gown and slippers, play- 
ing his flute at his window. Nobody 
seemed to have leisure: all the world was 
in a hurry. Every hat bore a cockade. 
The women said, ‘“‘ We are pretty in red 
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caps.”’ All Paris seemed to be removing. 

.The curiosity shops were crowded with 
crowns, mitres, sceptres of gilded wood, 
and jfleurs-de-lus—torn down from royal 
dwellings : it was the demolition of mon- 
archy that went on. Copes were to be 
seen for sale at the old clothesmen’s, and 
rochets hung on hooks at theirdoors. At 
Ramponneau’s and the Poncherons, men 
dressed out in surplices and stoles, and 
mounted on donkeys caparisoned with 
chasubles, drank wine at the doors from 
cathedral ciboria. In the Rue Saint 
Jacques, barefooted street-pavers stopped 
the wheelbarrow of a peddler who had 
boots for sale, and clubbed together to buy 
fifteen pairs of shoes, which they sent to 
the Convention “‘ for our soldiers.”’ 

Busts of Franklin, Rousseau, Brutus, 
and, we must add, of Marat, abounded. 
Under a bust of Marat in the Rue Cloche- 
Perce was hung in a black wooden frame, 
and under glass, an address against Ma- 
louet, with testimony in support of the 
charges, and these marginal lines: 


“‘These details were furnished me by 
the mistress of Silvain Bailly, a good 
patriotess, who had a liking for me. 

“« (Signed) Marart.”’ 
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The inscription on the Palais Royal 
fountain—“‘Quantos effundit in usus!”? | 
—was hidden under two great canvases 
painted in distemper, the one representing 
Cahier de Gerville denouncing to the Na- 
tional Assembly the rallying cry of the 
“¢ Chiffonistes ’’ of Arles; the other, Louis 
XVI. brought back from Varennes in his 
royal carriage, and under the carriage a 
plank fastened by cords, on each end of 
which was seated a grenadier with fixed 
bayonet. 

Very few of the larger shops were open; 
peripatetic haberdashery and toy shops 
were dragged about by women, lighted 
by candles, which dropped their tallow on 
the merchandise. Open-air shops were 
kept by ex-nuns, in blonde wigs. This 
mender, darning stockings in a stall, was 
a countess; that dressmaker a marchion- 
ess. Madame de Boufflers inhabited a 
garret, from whence she could look out 
at her own hotel. Hawkers ran about 
offering the “‘ papers of news.’’ Persons 
who wore cravats that hid their chins 
were called ‘‘the scrofulous.’’ Street- 
singers swarmed. The crowd hooted 
Pitou, the royalist song-writer, and a - 
valiant man into the bargain; he was 
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twenty-two times imprisoned and taken 
before the revolutionary tribunal for slap- 
ping his coat-tails as he pronounced the 
word czvism. Seeing that his head was 
in danger, he exclaimed, ‘‘ But it is just 
the opposite of my head that is in fault !”’ 
—a witticism which made the judges 
laugh, and saved his life. This Pitou 
ridiculed the rage for Greek and Latin 
names; his favorite song was about a 
cobbler, whom he called Cujus, and to 
whom he_gave a wife named Cujusdam. 
They danced the Carmagnole in great 
circles. They no longer said gentleman 
and lady, but citizen and citizeness. They 
danced in the ruined cloisters with the 
church-lamps lighted on the altars, with 
cross-shaped chandeliers hanging from 
the vaulted roofs, and tombs beneath 
their feet. Blue ‘‘ tyrant’s waistcoats ” 
were worn. ‘There were liberty-cap shirt- 
pins made of white, blue, and red stones. 
The Rue de Richelieu was called the Street 
of Law; The Faubourg Saint Antoine 
was named the Faubourg of Glory; a 
statue of Nature stood in the Place de la 
Bastile. People pointed out to one another 
certain well-known personages—Chatelet, 
Didier, Nicholas and Garnier Delaunay, 
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who stood guard at the door of Duplay 
the joiner; Voulland, who never missed 
a guillotine-day, and followed the carts 
of the condemned—he called it. going 
to ‘the red mass; » Montflabert, revo- 
lutionary juryman; and a marquis, who 
took the name of Dix Aowt (Tenth of 
August). 

People watched the pupils of the Ecole 
Militaire file past, qualified by the decrees 
of the Convention as ‘“‘aspirants in the 
school of Mars,’’ and by the crowd as 
“the pages of Robespierre.’? They read 
the proclamations of Fréron denouncing 
those suspected of the crime of ‘‘negoti- 
antism.’’ Young scamps collected at the 
doors of the mayoralties to mock at the 
civil marriages, thronging about the brides 
and grooms as they passed, and shouting 
“Municipal marriages!’? At the Inva- 
Tides, the statues of the saints and kings 
were crowned with Phrygian caps. They 
played cards on the curb-stones at the 
crossings. The packs of cards were also 
in the ‘full tide of revolution: the kings 
were replaced by genii; the queens by the 
goddess of Liberty ; the knaves by figures 
representing Equality, and the aces by 
impersonations of Law. They tilled the 
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public gardens; the plow worked at the 
Tuileries. With all these excesses was 
mingled, especially among the conquered 
parties, an indescribable haughty weari- 
ness of life. A man wrote to Fouquier- 
Tinville, ‘‘ Have the goodness to free me 
from existence. This is my address.” 
Champanetz was arrested for having cried 
in the midst of the Palais Royal garden, 
«* When are we to have the revolution of 
Turkey ? I want to see the republic @ la 
Porte:”’ 

Newspapers appeared in legions. The 
hairdressers’ men curled the wigs of 
women in public, while the master read 
the Monituer aloud. Others, surrounded 
by eager groups, commented with violent 
gestures upon the journal Listen to Us of 
Dubois Crancé, or the Trumpet of Father 
Bellerose. Sometimes the barbers were 
pork-sellers as well, and hams and chitter- 
lings might be seen hanging side by side 
with a golden-haired doll. Dealers sold in 
the open street the wines of the refugees : 
one merchant advertised wines of fifty-two 
sorts. Others displayed harp-shaped 
clocks and sofas ‘“‘a& la duchesse.’’ One 
hairdresser had for sign, ‘“‘I shave the 
Clergy ; I comb the Nobility ; I arrange 
the Third Estate.’’ 
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People went to have their fortunes told 
by Martin, at No. 173 in the Rue d’ Anjou, 
formerly Rue Dauphine. There was a lack 
of bread, of coals, of soap. Flocks of 
milch-cows might be seen coming in from 
thecountry. At the Vallée, lamb sold for 
fifteen francs the pound. An order of the 
Commune assigned a pound of meat per 
head every ten days. 

People stood in rank at the doors of the 
butchers’ shops. One of these files had 
remained famous: it reached from a gro- 
cer’s shop in the Rue du Petit Canean to 
the middle. of the Rue Montorgueil. To 
form a line was called ‘‘ holding the cord,”’ 
from a long rope which was held in the 
hands of those standing in therow. Amid 
this wretchedness, the women were brave 
and mild: they passed entire nights 
awaiting their turn to get into the bak- 
ers’ shops. 

The Revolution resorted to expedients 
which were successful; she alleviated this 
widespread distress by two perilous means 
—the assignat and the maximum. The 
assignat was the lever, the maximum was 
the fulcrum. This empiricism saved 
France. 

The enemy, whether of Coblentz or 
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London, gambled in assigtats. Girls 
came and went, offering lavender-water, 
garters, false hair, and selling stocks 
There were jobbers on the steps of the Rue 
Vivienne, with muddy shoes, greasy hair, 
and fur caps decorated with fox-tails ; and 
there were waifs from ‘‘ the cess-pool of 
Agio in the Rue Valois,” with varnished 
boots, toothpicks in their mouths, and 
smooth hats on their heads, to whom the 
girls said “‘ thee and thou.’’ Later, the 
people gave chase to them as they did to 
the thieves, whom the royalists styled 
‘“‘active citizens.” For the time, theft 
was rare. There reigned a terrible desti- 
tution and a stoical probity. The bare- 
footed and the starving passed with low- 
ered eyelids before the jewelers’ shops of 
the Palais Egalité. During a domiciliary 
visit that the Section Antoine made to 
the house of Beaumarchais, a woman 
picked a flower in the garden; the crowd 
boxed her ears. _Wood cost four hundred 
francs in coin per cord; people could be 
seen in the streets sawing up their bed- 
steads. In the winter the fountains were 
frozen; two pails of water cost twenty 
sous: every man made himself a water- 
carrier. A gold louis was worth three 
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thousand nifie hundred and fifty francs. 
A course in a hackney-coach cost six hun- 
dred francs. After a day’s use of a car- 
riage, this sort of dialogue might be heard: 
‘Coachman, how much do I owe you?” 
“‘Six thousand francs.”’ 

A greengrocer woman sold twenty thou- 
sand francs’ worth of vegetablesaday. A 
beggar said, ‘‘ Help me, in the name of 
charity! I lack two hundred and thirty 
francs to finish paying for my shoes.”’ 

At the ends of the bridges might be 
seen colossal figures sculptured and painted 
by David, which Mercier insulted. ‘‘ Enor- 
mous wooden Punches!” said he. The 
gigantic shapes symbolized Federalism 
and Coalition overturned. 

There was no faltering among this peo- 
ple. There was the sombre joy of having 
made an end of thrones. Volunteers 
abounded ; each street furnished a battal- 
ion. The flags of the districts came and 
went, every one with its device. On the 
banner of the Capuchin district could be 
read, ‘‘ Nobody can cut our beards.”’ On 
another, ‘No other nobility than that of 
* the heart.’? On all the walls were pla- 
cards, large and small, white, yellow, 
green, red, printed and written, on which 
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might be read this motto: ‘‘ Long live the 
Republic!”’? The little children lisped 
“Ca tra.” 

These children were in themselves the 
great future. 

Later, to the tragical city succeeded 
the cynical city. The streets of Paris 
have offered two revolutionary aspects en- 
tirely distinct—that before and that after 
the 9th Thermidor. The Paris of Saint- 
Just gave place to the Paris of Tallien. 
Such antitheses are perpetual; after 
Sinai, the Courtille appeared. 

A season of public madness made its 
appearance. It had already been seen 
eighty years before. The people came 
out from under Louis XIV. as they did 
from under Robespierre, with a great 
need to breathe ; hence the regency which 
opened that century and the directory 
which closed it. Two saturnalia after two 
terrorisms. France snatched the wicket~ 
key and got beyond the Puritan cloister 
just as it did beyond that of monarchy, 
with the joy of a nation that escapes. 

After the 9th Thermidor Paris was gay; 
but with an insane gayety. An unhealthy 
joy overflowed all bounds. To the frenzy 
for dying succeeded the frenzy for living, 
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and grandeur eclipsed itself. They had a 
Trimalcion, calling himself Grimod de la 
Régniere: there was the ‘‘ Almanac of 
the Gourmands.’’ People dined in the 
entresols of the Palais Royal to the din 
of orchestras of women beating drums 
and blowing trumpets; the ‘‘ rigadooner”’ 
reigned, bow in hand. People supped 
Oriental fashion at Méot’s, surrounded by 
‘perfumes. The artist Boze painted his 
daughters, innocent and charming heads 
of sixteen, en guillotinées; that is to say, 
with bare necks and red shifts. To the 
wild dances in the ruined churches suc- 
ceeded the balls of Ruggieri, of Luquet, 
Wenzel, Mauduit, and the Montansier ; to 
grave citizenesses making lint succeeded 
sultanas, savages, nymphs; to the naked 
feet of the soldiers covered with blood, 
dust, and mud, succeeded barefooted 
women decorated with diamonds; at the 
same time, with shamelessness, improbity 
reappeared ; and it had its purveyors in 
high ranks, and their imitators among 
the class below. A swarm of sharpers 
filled Paris, and every man was forced to 
guard well his ‘‘ luc ’’—that is, his pocket- 
book. One of the amusements cf the day 
was to go to the Palace of Justice to see 
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the female thieves ; it was necessary to 
tie fast their petticoats. At the doors of 
the theatres the street boys opened cab 
doors, saying, ‘‘ Citizen and citizeness, 
there is room for two.’’ The Old Cor- 
delier and the Friend of the People were 
no longer published. In their place were 
cried Punch’s Letter and the Rogues’ 
Petition. The Marquis de Sade presided 
at the Section of the Pikes, Place Ven- 
déme. The reaction was jovial and fero- 
cious. The Dragons of Liberty of ’92 were 
reborn under the name of the Chevaliers 
of the Dagger. At the same time there 
appeared in the booths that type, Jocrisse. 
There were ‘‘the Wonders,’’ and in ad- 
vance of these feminine marvels came “‘the 
Inconceivables.’’ People swore by strange 
and outlandish oaths; they jumped back 
from Mirabeau to Bobéche. Thus it is 
that. Paris sways back and forth; it is 
the enormous pendulum of civilization ; it 
touches either pole in turn, Thermopylez 
and Gomorrah. 

After 793 the Revolution traversed a 
singular occultation ; the century seemed 
to forget to finish that which it had 
commenced ; a strange orgy interposed 
itself, took the foreground, swept back- 
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ward to the second awful Apocalypse ; 
veiled the immeasurable vision, and 
laughed aloud after its fright. Tragedy 
disappeared in parody, and, rising darkly 
from the bottom of the horizon, a smoke 
of carnival effaced Medusa. 

But in 793, where we are, the streets of 
Paris still wore the grandiose and savage © 
aspect of the beginning. They had their 
orators, such as Varlet, who promenaded 
in a booth on wheels, from the top of which 
he harangued the passers-by; they had 
their heroes, of whom one was called the 
“Captain of the iron-pointed sticks ;’’ 
their favorites, among whom ranked 
Gouffroy, the author of the pamphlet 
Rougiff. Certain of these popularities 
were mischievous, others had a healthy 
tone; one among them all, honest and 
fatal—it was that of Cimourdain. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CIMOURDAIN. 


CIMOURDAIN had a conscience pure but 
sombre. There was something of the 
absolute within him. He had been a 
priest, which is a grave matter. A man 
may, like the sky, possess a serenity which 
is dark and unfathomable ; it only needs 
that something should have made night 
within his soul. The priesthood had made 
night in that of Cimourdain. He who 
has been a priest remains one. What 
makes night within a man may leave 
stars. Cimourdain was full of virtues 
and verities, but they shone among 
shadows. 

His history is easily written. He had 
been a village curate and tutor in a great 
family ; then he inherited a small legacy 
and gained his freedom. 

He was above all an obstinate man. 
He made use of meditation as one does of 
pincers ; he did not think it right to quit 


an idea until he had followed it to the 
14 Vol. 13 
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end; he thought stubbornly. He under- 
stood all the European languages, and 
something of others besides; this man 
studied incessantly, which aided him to 
bear the burden of celibacy ; but nothing 
can be more dangerous than such a life 
of repression. 

He had from pride, chance, or loftiness 
of soul been true to his vows, but he had 
not been able to guard his belief. Science 
had demolished faith; dogma had fainted 
within him. 

Then, as he examined himself, he felt 
that his soul was mutilated ; he could not 
nullify his priestly oath, but tried to re- 
make himself man, though in an austere 
fashion. His family had been taken from 
him; he adopted his country. A wife 
had been refused him; he espoused hu- 
manity. Such vast plenitude has a void 
at bottom. 

His peasant parents, in devoting him to 
.the priesthood, had desired to elevate him 
above the common people; he voluntarily 
returned among them. 

He went back with a passionate energy. 
He regarded the suffering with a terrible 
tenderness. From priest he had become 
philosopher, and from philosopher, ath- 
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lete. While Louis XV. still lived, Ci- 
_mourdain felt himself vaguely republican. 
But belonging to what republic? To 
that of Plato perhaps, and perhaps also 
to the republic of Draco. 

Forbidden to love, he set himself to 
hate. He hated lies, monarchy, theoc- 
racy, his garb of priest; he hated the 
present, and he called aloud to the 
future; he had a presentiment of it, he 
caught glimpses of it in advance; he 
pictured it awful and magnificent. In his 
view, to end the lamentable wretchedness 
of humanity required at once an avenger 
and a liberator. He worshipped the ca- 
tastrophe afar off. 

In 1789 this catastrophe arrived and 
found him ready. Cimourdain flung him- 
self into this vast plan of human regener- 
ation on logical grounds—that is to say, 
for a mind of his mould, inexorably ; 
logic knows no softening. He _ lived 
among the great revolutionary years, 
and felt the shock of their mighty 
breaths : ’89, the fall of the Bastile, the 
end of the torture of the people; on the 
Ath of August, ’90, the end of feudalism ; 
791, Varennes, the end of royalty; 792, 
the birth of the Republic. He saw the 
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Revolution loom into life; he was not a 
man to be afraid of that giant—far from 
it. This sudden growth in everything 
had revivified him, and though already 
nearly old—he was fifty, and a priest 
ages faster than another man—he began 
himself to grow also. From year to year 
he saw events gain in grandeur, and he’ 
increased with them. He had at first 
feared that the Revolution would prove 
abortive; he watched it; it had reason 
and right on its side, he demanded suc- 
cess for it likewise ; in proportion to the 
fear it caused the timid, his confidence 
strengthened. He desired that this 
Minerva, crowned with the stars of the 
future, should be Pallas also, with the 
Gorgon’s head for buckler. He de- 
manded that her divine glance should be 
able at need to fling back to the demons 
their infernal glare, and give them ter- 
ror for terror. 

Thus he reached 793. 

93 was the war of Europe against 
France, and of France against Paris. 
And what was the Revolution? It was 
the victory of France over Europe, and 
of Paris over France. Hence the im- 
mensity of that terrible moment—’93— 
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grander than all the rest of the century. 
Nothing could be more tragic: Europe 
attacking France and France attacking 
Paris! A drama which reaches the stat- 
ure of an epic. ’93 is a year of in- 
tensity. The tempest is there in all its 
wrath and all its grandeur. Cimourdain 
felt himself at home. This distracted 
centre, terrible and splendid, suited the 
span of his wings. Like the sea-eagle 
amid the tempest, this man preserved his 
internal: composure and enjoyed the 
danger. Certain winged natures, savage 
yet calm, are made to battle the winds— 
souls of the tempest : such exist. 

He had put pity aside, reserving it only 
for the wretcbed. He devoted himself to 
those sorts of suffering which cause hor- 
ror. Nothing was repugnant to him. 
That was his kind of goodness. He was 
divine in his readiness to succor what was 
loathsome. He searched for ulcers in 
order that he might kiss them. Noble 
actions with a revolting exterior are the 
most difficult to undertake ; he preferred 
such. One day at the Hotel Dieu a man 
was dying, suffocated by a tumor in the 
throat—a foetid, frightful abscess—con- 
tagious perhaps, which must be at once 
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opened. Cimourdain was there; he put 
his lips to the tumor, sucked it, spitting 
it out as his mouth filled, and so emptied 
the abscess and saved the man. As he 
still wore his priest’s dress at the time, 
some one said to him, ‘‘ If you were to do 
that for the king, you would be made 
a bishop.”’ ‘‘I would not do it for the 
king,’’ Cimourdain replied. The act and 
the response rendered him popular in the 
sombre quarters of Paris. 

They gave him so great a popularity 
that he could do what he liked with those 
who suffered, wept, and threatened. At 
the period of the public wrath against 
monopolists—a wrath which was prolific 
in mistakes—Cimourdain by a word pre- 
vented the pillage of a boat loaded with 
soap at the quay Saint Nicholas, and dis- 
persed the furious bands who were stop- 
ping the carriages at the barrier of Saint 
Lazare. 

- It was he who, two days after the 10th 
of August, headed the people to over- 
throw the statues of the kings. They 
slaughtered as they fell: in the Place 
Venddéme, a woman called Reine Violet 
was crushed by the statue of Louis XIV., 
about whose neck she had put a cord, 
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which she was pulling. This statue of 
Louis XIV. had been standing a hundred 
years : it was erected the 12th of August, 
1692; it was overthrown the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1792. In the Place de la Concorde, 
a certain Guinguerlot was butchered on 
the pedestal of Louis XV.’s statue for 
having called the demolishers scoundrels. 
The statue was broken in pieces. Later, 
it was melted to coin—into sous. The 
arm alone escaped—it was the right arm, 
which was extended with the gesture of 
a Roman emperor. At Cimourdain’s re- 
quest the people sent a deputation with 
this arm to Latude, the man who had 
been thirty-seven years buried in the 
Bastile. When Latude was rotting alive, 
the collar on his neck, the chain about his 
loins, in the bottom of that prison where 
he had been cast by the order of that king 
whose statue overlooked Paris, who could 
have prophesied to him that this prison 
would fall — this statue would be de- 
stroyed? that he would emerge from the 
sepulchre and monarchy enter it? that 
he, the prisoner, would be the master of 
this hand of bronze which had signed 
his warrant; and that of this king of 
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Mud there would remain only his brazen 
arm ? 

Cimourdain was one of those men who 
have an interior voice to which they listen. 
Such men seem absent-minded ; no, they 
are attentive. 

Cimourdain was at once learned and 
ignorant. He understood all science, and 
was ignorant of everything in regard to 
life. Hence his severity. He had his 
eyes bandaged, like the Themis of Homer. 
He had the blind certainty of the arrow, 
which, seeing not the goal, yet goes 
straight to it. In a revolution there is 
nothing so formidable as a straight line. 
Cimourdain went straight before him, 
fatal, unwavering. 

He believed that in a social Genesis the 
farthest point is the solid ground, an error 
peculiar to minds which replace reason by 
logic. He went beyond the Convention ; 
he went beyond the Commune; he be- 
longed to the Evéché. 

The society called the Evéché, because 
its meetings were held in a hall of the 
former ‘episcopal palace, was rather a 
complication of men than a union. There 
assisted, as at the Commune, those silent 
but significant spectators who, as Garat 
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said, ‘‘ had as many pistols as pockets.”’ 

The Evéché was a strange mixture; a 
crowd at once cosmopolitan and Parisian. 
This is no contradiction, for Paris is the 
spot where beats the heart of the peoples. 
The great plebeian incandescence was at 
the Evéché. In comparison to it, the 
Convention was cold and the Commune 
lukewarm. The Evéché was one of those 
revolutionary formations similar to vol- 
canic ones; it contained everything— 
ignorance, stupidity, probity, heroism, 
choler, the police. Brunswick had agents 
there. It numbered men worthy of Sparta 
and men who deserved the galleys. The 
greater part were mad and honest. The 
Gironde had pronounced by the mouth 
of Isnard, temporary president of the 
Convention, this monstrous warning : 

“‘Take care, Parisians! There will not 
remain one stone upon another of your 
‘city, and the day will come when the- 
place where Paris stood shall be searched 
for,” 

This speech created the Evéché. Cer- 
tain men—and, as we have just said, they 
were men of all nations—felt the need of 
gathering themselves close about Paris. 
Cimourdain joined this club. 
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The society contained reactionists. It 
was born out of that public necessity for 
violence which is the formidable and mys- 
terious side of revolutions. Strong with 
this strength, the Evéché at once began 
its work. In the commotions of Paris, it 
was the Commune that fired the cannon; 
it was the Evéché that sounded the 
tocsin. | 

In his implacable ingenuousness, Ci- 
mourdain believed that everything in the 
service of truth is justice, which rendered 
him fit to dominate the extremists on 
either side. Scoundrels felt that he was 
honest, and were satisfied. Crime is 
flattered by having virtue to preside over 
it. It is at once troublesome and pleas- 
ant. Palloy, the architect who had 
turned to account the demolition of the 
Bastile, selling its stones to his own profit, 
and who, appointed to whitewash the cell 
of Louis XVI., in his zeal covered the 
wall with bars, chains, and iron rings; 
Gouchon, the suspected orator of the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, whose quit- 
tances were afterward found; Fournier, 
the American, who on the 17th of July 
fired at Lafayette a pistol-shot, paid for, 
it was said, by Lafayette himself; Hen- 
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riot, who had come out of Bicétre, and 
who had been valet, mountebank, robber, 
and spy, before being a general and turn- 
ing the guns on the Convention; La 
Regnie, formerly grand-vicar of Chartres, 
who had replaced his breviary by The 
Pére Duchesne—all these men were held 
in respect by Cimourdain, and at certain 
moments, to keep the worst of them from 
stumbling, it was sufficient to feel his 
redoubtable and believing candor as a 
judgment before them. It was thus that 
Saint Just terrified Schneider. At the 
same time the majority of the Evéché, 
composed principally as it was of poor 
and violent men who were honest, believed 
in Cimourdain and followed him. He had 
for curate or aid-de-camp, as you please, 
that other republican priest, Danjou, 
whom the people loved on account of his 
height, and had christened Abbé Six-Foot. 
Cimourdain could have led where he would 
that intrepid chief called General La 
Pique, and that bold Truchon named the 
Great Nicholas, who had tried to save 
Madame de Lamballe, and had given her 
his arm, and made her spring over the 
corpses; an attempt which would have 
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succeeded, had it not been for the ferocious 
pleasantry of the barber Charlot. : 

The Commune watched the Conven- 
tion; the Evéché watched the Commune. 
Cimourdain, naturally upright and de- 
testing intrigue, had broken more than 
one mysterious thread in the hand of 
Pache, whom Beurnonville called ‘the 
black man.” Cimourdain at the Evéché 
was on confidential terms with all. He 
was consulted by Dotsent and Mormoro. 
He spoke Spanish with Guzman, Italian 
with Pio, English with Arthur, Flemish 
with Pereyra, German with the Austrian 
Proby, the bastard of a prince. He 
created a harmony between these discord- 
ances. Hence his position was obscure 
and strong. Herbert feared him. 

In these times and among these tragic 
groups, Cimourdain possessed the power 
of the inexorable. He was an impeccable, 
who believed himself infallible. No per- 
son had ever seen him weep. He was 
Virtue inaccessible and glacial. He 
was the. terrible offspring of Justice. 

There,is no half-way possible to a priest 
in a revolution. A priest can only give 
himself up to this wild and prodigious 
chance either from the highest or the 
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lowest motive ; he must be infamous or he 
must be sublime. Cimourdain was sub- 
lime, but in isolation, in rugged inaccessi- 
bility, in inhospitable secretiveness; sub- 
lime amid a circle of precipices. Lofty 
mountains possess this sinister freshness. 

Cimourdain had the appearance of an 
ordinary man; dressed in every-day gar- 
ments, poor in aspect. When young, he 
had been tonsured ;.as an old man he was 
bald. What little hair he had left was 
gray. His forehead was broad, and to 
the acute observer it revealed his charac- 
ter. Cimourdain had an abrupt way of ' 
speaking, which was passionate and sol- 
emn; his voice was quick, his accent per- 
emptory; his mouth bitter and sad; his 
eye clear and profound; and over his 
whole countenance an indescribable indig- 
nant expression. 

Such was Cimourdain. 

No one to-day knows hisname. History 
has many of these great Unknown. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A CORNER NOT DIPPED IN STYX. 


Was such a manindeedaman? Could 
the servant of the human race know fond- 
ness? Was he not too entirely a soul to 
possess a heart? This widespread em- 
brace, which included everything and 
everybody, could it narrow itself down 
to one? Could Cimourdain love? We 
answer— Yes. 

When young, and tutor in an almost 
princely family, he had had a pupil whom 
he loved—the son and heir of the house. 
It is so easy to lovea child. What can one 
not pardon a child? One forgives him 
for being a lord, a prince, a king. The 
innocence of his age makes one forget the 
crime of race; the feebleness of the creat- 
ure causes one to overlook the exaggera- 
_ tion of rank. He is so little that one 
forgives him for being great. The slave 
forgives him for being his master. The 
old negro-idolizes the white nursling. Ci- 
mourdain had conceived a passion for his . 
pupil. Childhood is so ineffable that one 
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may unite all affections upon it. Cimour- 
dain’s whole power of loving prostrated 
itself, so to speak, before this boy ; that 
sweet, innocent being became a sort of 
prey for that heart condemned to soli- 
tude. He loved with a mingling of all 
tendernesses: as father, as brother, as 
friend, as maker. The child was his son, 
not of his flesh, but of his mind. He was 
not the father, and this was not his work; 
but he was the master, and this his mas- 
terpiece. Of this little lord he had made 
aman. Who knows? Perhaps a great 
man. Such are dreams. Has one need 
of the permission of a family to create an 
intelligence, a will, an upright character ? 
He had communicated to the young vis- 
count, his scholar, all the advanced ideas 
which he held himself; he had inoculated 
him with the redoubtable virus of his 
virtue; he had infused into his veins his 
own convictions, his own conscience and 
ideal; into this brain of an aristocrat he 
had poured the soul of the people. 

The spirit suckles ; the intelligence is a 
breast. There is an analogy between the 
nurse who gives her milk and the precep- 
tor who gives his thought. Sometimes 
the tutor is more father than is the father, 
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just as often the nurse is more mother 
than the mother. 

This deep spiritual paternity bound Ci- 
mourdain to his pupil. The very sight of 
the child softened him. 

Let us add this: to replace the father 
was easy; the boy no longer had one. He 
was an orphan; his father and mother 
were both dead. To keep watch over him 
he had only a blind grandmother and an 
absent great-uncle. The grandmother 
died; the great-uncle, head of the family, 
a soldier and a man of high rank, pro- 
vided with appointments at court, avoided 
the old family dungeon, lived at Versailles, 
went forth with the army, and left the 
orphan alone in the solitary castle. So 
the preceptor was master in every sense 


of the word. 
Let us add still further: Cimourdain 


had seen the child born. The boy, while 
very little, was seized with a severe ill- 
ness. In this peril of death, Cimourdain 
watched day and night. It is the physi- 
cian who prescribes, it is the nurse who 
saves, and Cimourdain saved the child. 
Not only did his pupil owe to him educa- 
tion, instruction, science, but he owed him 
also convalescence and health; not only 
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did his pupil owe him the development of 
his mind, he owed him life itself. We 
worship those who owe us all; Cimourdain 
adored this child. 

The natural separation came about at 
length. The education completed, Ci- 
mourdain was obliged to quit the boy, 
grown to a young man. With what cold 
and unconscionable cruelty these separa- 
tions are insisted upon! How tranquilly 
families dismiss the preceptor, who leaves 
his spirit in a child, and the nurse, who 
leaves her heart’s blood ! 

Cimourdain, paid and put aside, went 
out of the grand world and returned to 
the sphere below. The partition between 
the great and the little closed again; the 
young lord, an officer of birth, and made 
captain at the outset, departed for some 
garrison; the humble tutor (already at 
the bottom of his heart an unsubmissive 
priest) hastened to go down again into 
that obscure ground-floor of the Church 
occupied by the under clergy, and Cimour- 
dain lost sight of his pupil. 

The Revolution came on; the recollec- 
tion of that being whom he had made a 
man brooded within him, hidden but not 
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extinguished by the immensity of public 
affairs. 

It is a beautiful thing to model a statue 
and give it life; to mould an intelligence 
and instill truth therein is still more 
beautiful. Cimourdain was the Pygma- 
lion of a soul. 

The spirit may own a child. 

This pupil, this boy, this orphan, was 
the sole being on earth whom he loved. 

But even in such an affection would a 
man like this prove vulnerable? 

We shall see. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE OF THE RUE 
DU PAON. 


CHAPTER I. 
MINOS, ZACUS, AND RHADAMANTHUS. 


THERE was a public-house in the Rue 
du Paon which was called a café. This 
café had a back room, which is to-day 
historical. It was there that often, al- 
most secretly, met certain men, so pow- 
erful and so constantly watched that they 
hesitated to speak with one another in 
public. 

It was there that on the 23d of October, 
1792, the Mountain and the Gironde ex- 
changed their famous kiss. It was there 
that Garat, although he does not admit it 
in his Memoirs, came for information on 
that lugubrious night when, after having 
put Claviére in safety in the Rue du 
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Beaune, he stopped his carriage on the 
Pont Royal to listen to the tocsin. 

On the 28th of June, 1793, three men 
were seated about a table in this back 
chamber. Their chairs did not touch; 
they were placed one on either of the 
three sides of the table, leaving the fourth 
vacant. It was about eight o’clock in the 
evening ; it was still light in the street, 
but dark in the back room, and a lamp 
hung from a hook in the ceiling—a luxury 
there—lighted the table. 

The first of these three men was pale, 
young, grave, with thin lips and a cold 
glance. He had a nervous movement in 
his cheek, which must have made it diffi- 
cult for him to smile. He wore his hair 
powdered ; he was gloved ; his light-blue 
coat, well brushed, was without a wrinkle, 
carefully buttoned. He wore nankeen 
breeches, white stockings, a high cravat, 
a plaited shirt-frill, and shoes with silver 
buckles. 

_ Of the other two men, one was a species 
of giant, the other a sort of dwarf. The 
tall one was untidily dressed in a coat of 
scarlet cloth, his neck bare, his unknotted 
cravat falling down over his shirt-frill, his 
vest gaping from lack of buttons. He 


, 
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wore top-boots; his hair stood stiffly up 
and was disarranged, though it still 
showed traces of powder; his very peruke 
was like a mane. His face was marked 
with small-pox; there was a power be- 
‘tokening a choleric temperament between 
his brows; a wrinkle that signified kind- 
ness at the corner of his mouth ; his lips 
were thick, the teeth large; he had the 
fist of a porter and eyes that blazed. 
The little one was a yellow man, who 
looked deformed when seated. He carried 
his head thrown back, the eyes were 
injected with blood, there were livid 
blotches on his face; he had a handker- 
chief knotted about his greasy, straight 
hair ; he had no forehead ; the mouth was 
enormous and horrible. He wore panta- 
loons instead of knee-breeches, slippers, a 
waistcoat which seemed originally to have 
been of white satin, and over this a loose 
jacket, under whose folds a hard, straight 
line showed that a poniard was hidden. 
The first of these men was named Robes- 
pierre; the second, Danton; the third, 
Marat. 

They were alone in the room. Before 
Danton was set a glass and a dusty wine- 
bottle, reminding one of Luther’s half-pint 
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of beer ; before Marat a cup of coffee ; be- 
fore Robespierre only papers. 

Near the papers stood one of those 
heavy, round, ridged, leaden inkstands, 
which will be remembered by men who 
were schoolboys at the beginning of this © 
century. A pen was thrown carelessly 
by the side of the inkstand. On the 
papers lay a great brass seal, on which 
could be read Palloy fectt, and which 
was a perfect miniature model of the 
Bastile. 

A map of France was spread in the 
middle of the table. Outside the door was 
stationed Marat’s ‘“ watch-dog,” a cer- 
tain Laurent Basse, ticket-porter, of No. 
18 Rue des Cordeliers, who, some fifteen 
days after this 28th of June, say the 13th 
of July, was to deal a blow with a chair 
on the head of a woman named Charlotte 
Corday, at this moment vaguely dream- 
ing in Caen. Laurent Basse was the 
proof-carrier of the Friend of the People. 
Brought this evening by his master to the 
café of the Rue du Paon, he had been 
ordered to keep the room closed when 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre were 
seated, and to allow no person to enter 
unless it might be some member of the 
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Committee of Public Safety, the Com- 
mune, or the Evéché. 

Robespierre did not wish to shut the 
door against Saint-Just ; Danton did not 
want it closed against Pache ; Marat would 
not shut it against Guzman. 

The conference had already lasted a 
long time. It was in reference to papers 
spread on the table, which Robespierre 
had read. The voices began to grow 
louder. Symptoms of anger arose between 
these three men. From without eager 
words could be caught at moments. At 
that period the example of the public tri- 
bunals seemed to have created the right 
to listen at doors. It was the time when 
the copying-clerk Fabricius Paris looked 
through the keyhole at the proceedings of 
the Committee of Public Safety; a feat 
which, be it said by the way, was not 
without its use, for it was this Paris who 
warned Danton on the night before the 
31st of March, 1794. Laurent Basse had 
his ear to the door of the back room where 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre were. 
Laurent Basse served Marat, but he be- 
longed to the Evéché. 
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CHAPTER II. 
MAGNA TESTANTUR VOCE PER UMBRAS. ~ 


Danton had just risen and pushed his 
chair hastily back. ‘‘ Listen !’’ he cried. 
‘“‘There is only one thing imminent—the 
peril of the Republic. I only know one 
thing—to deliver France from the enemy. 
To accomplish that all means are fair. 
All! All! All! When I have to deal 
with a combination of dangers, I have re- 
course to every or any expedient ; when I 
fear all, [have all. My thought is a lion- 
ess. No half-measures. No squeamish- 
ness in resolution. Nemesis is not a con- 
ceited prude. Let us be terrible and use- 
ful. Does the elephant stop to look where 
he sets his foot? We must crush the 
enemy.”’ 

Robespierre replied mildly: ‘I shall be 
‘very glad.” And he added—* The ques- 
tion is to know where the enemy is.” 

“Tt is outside, and I have chased it 
there,”’ said Danton. 

“It is within, and I watch it,” said 
Robespierre. 
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«And I will continue to pursue it,’’ 
resumed Danton. 

“One does not drive away an internal 
enemy.”’ 

“What, then, do you do?” 

«‘Eixterminate it.’ 

‘“*T agree to that,’’ said Danton in his 
turn. Then he continued—‘‘I tell you, 
Robespierre, it is without.’’ 

“Danton, I tell you it is within.’ 

“* Robespierre, it is on the frontier.” 

“‘ Danton, it is in Vendée.”’ 

‘‘Calm yourselves,” said a third voice. 
“It is everywnere, and you are lost.”’ It 
was Marat who spoke. 

Robespierre looked at him and answered 
tranquilly—“ Truce to generalities. I par- 
ticularize. Here are facts.” 

“‘ Pedant !’’? grumbled Marat. 

Robespierre laid his hand on the papers 
spread before him and continued: ‘‘I have 
just read you the dispatches from Prieur 
of the Marne. I have just communicated 
to you the information given by that Gé- 
lambre. Danton, listen! The foreign 
war is nothing; the civil war is all. The 
foreign war is a scratch that one gets on 
the elbow; civil war is the ulcer which 
eats up the liver. This is the result of 
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what I have been reading: the Vendée, 
up to this day divided between several 
chiefs, is concentrating herself. Hence- 
forth she will have one sole captain—”’ 

“‘A central brigand,’’ murmured Dan- 
ton. 

‘Who is,’? pursued Robespierre, “‘ the 
man that landed near Pontorsin on the 2d » 
of June. You have seen who he was. 
Remember this landing coincides with the 
arrest of the acting representatives, Prieur 
of the Céte-d’Or and Romme of Bayeux, 
by the traitorous district of Calvados, the 
2d of June—the same day.”’ 

‘And their transfer to the castle of 
Caen,’’ said Danton. 

Robespierre resumed : ‘‘I continue my 
summing up of the dispatches. The war 
of. the Woods is organizing on a vast 
scale. At the same time, an English in- 
vasion is preparing; Vendeans and Eng- 
lish—it is Breton with Breton. The Hu- 
rons of Finistére speak the same language 
as the Topinambes of Cornwall. I have 
shown you an intercepted letter from 
Puisage; in which it is said that ‘ twenty 
thousand red-coats distributed among the 
insurgents will be the means of raising a 
hundred thousand more.’ When the peas- 
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ant insurrection is prepared, the English 
- descent will be made. Look at the plan— 
follow it on the map.”’ 

Robespierre put his finger on the chart 
and went on: ‘‘The English have the 
choice of landing-place from Cancale to 
Paimbol. Craig would prefer the Bay 
of Saint-Brieuc ; Cornwallis, the Bay of 
Saint-Cast. That is mere detail. The 
left bank of the Loire is guarded by the 
rebel Vendean army, and as to the twenty- 
eight leagues of open country between 
Ancenis and Pontorsin, forty Norman 
parishes have promised their aid. The 
descent will be made at three points— 
Plérin, Iffiniac, and Pléneuf. From Plérin 
they can go to Saint-Brieuc, and from 
Pléneuf to Lamballe. The second day 
they will reach Dinan, where there are 
nine hundred English prisoners, and at 
the same time they will occupy Saint- 
Jouan and Saint-Méen; they will leave 
cavalry there. On the third day, two 
columns will march, the one from Jouan 
on Bedée, the other from Dinan on Bech- 
eral, which is a natural fortress, and where 
they will establish two batteries. The 
fourth day they will reach Rennes. Ren- 
nes is the key of Brittany. Whoever 
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has Rennes has the whole. Rennes cap- 
tured, Chateauneuf and Saint-Malo will 
fall. There are at Rennes a million of 
cartridges and fifty artillery field-pieces—”’ 

‘“Which they will sweep off,’ mur- 
mured Danton. 

Robespierre continued: ‘I conclude. 
From Rennes three columns will fall, the 
one on Fougéres, the other on Vitré, the 
third on Redon. As the bridges are cut, 
the enemy will furnish themselves—you 
have seen this fact particularly stated— 
with pontoons and planks, and they will 
have guides for the points fordable by 
the cavalry. From Fougéres they will 
radiate to Avranches; from Redon to 
Ancenis; from Vitré to Laval. Nantes 
will capitulate. Brest will yield. Redon 
opens the whole extent of the Vilaine ; 
Fougéres gives them the route of Nor- 
mandy; Vitré opens the route to Paris. 
In fifteen days they will have an army 
of brigands numbering three hundred 
thousand men, and all Brittany will be- 
long to the King of France.”’ 

“That is to say, to the King of Eng- 
land,’ said Danton. 

‘“No, to the King of France.’’ 

And Robespierre added—‘ The King of 
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France is worse. It needs fifteen days to 
expel the stranger, and eighteen hundred 
years to eliminate monarchy.”’ 

Danton, who had reseated himself, 
leaned-his elbows on the table, and rested 
his head in his hands in a thoughtful 
attitude. 

«“You see the peril,’’ said Robespierre. 
“‘Vitré lays open to the English the road 
to Paris.” 

Danton raised his head and struck his 
two great clenched hands on the map as 
on an anvil. 

‘«“Robespierre, did not Verdun open the 
route to Paris to the Prussians ? ”’ 

<¢' Very well!”’ 

«‘ Very well, we will expel the English 
as we expelled the Prussians.’’ And Dan- 
ton rose again. 

Robespierre laid his cold hand on the 
feverish fist of the other. 

“Danton, Champagne was not for the 
Prussians, and Brittany is for the Eng- 
lish. To retake Verdun was a foreign 
war; to retake Vitré will be civil war.” 

And Robespierre murmured in a chill, 
deep tone—“‘ A serious difference.’’ He 
added aloud— 

“Sit down again, Danton, and look at 
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the map instead of knocking it with your 
fist.” 

But Danton was wholly given up to his 
own idea. 

‘‘That is madness!’’ cried he. ‘To 
look for the catastrophe in the west when 
it is in the east. Robespierre, I grant you 
that England is rising on the ocean; but 
Spain is rising among the Pyrenees; but 
Italy is rising among the Alps; but Ger- 
many is rising on the Rhine. And the 
great Russian bear is at the bottom. Ro- 
bespierre, the danger is a circle, and we 
are within it. On the exterior, coalition ; 
in the interior, treason. In the south, 
Lervaut half opens the door of France to 
the king of Spain. At the north, Du- 
mouriez passes over to the enemy. For 
that matter, he always menaced Holland 
less than Paris. Nerwinde blots out Jem- 
mapes and Valmy. The philosopher Re- 
baut Saint-Etienne, a traitor like the Pro- 
testant he is, corresponds with the cour- 
tier Montesquieu. The army is destroyed. 
There is‘ not a battalion that has more 
than four hundred men remaining; the 
brave regiment of Deux-Ponts is reduced 
to a hundred and fifty men; the camp of 
Pamars has capitulated; there are only 
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five hundred sacks of flour left at Givet; 
we are falling back on Landau ; Wurmser 
presses Kleber ; Mayence succumbs brave- 
ly; Condé like a coward. Valenciennes 
also. But all that does not prevent Chan- 
cel, who defends Valenciennes, and old 
Féraud, who defends Condé, being heroes, 
as well as Meunier, who defended May- 
ence. But all the rest are betraying us. 
Dharville betrayed us at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
Mouton at Brussels; Valence at Bréda ; 
Neuilly at Limbourg; Miranda at Maes- 
tricht; Stingel, traitor ; Lanvue, traitor ; 
Ligonnier, traitor ; Menon, traitor ; Dillon, 
traitor—hideous coin of Dumouriez. We 
must make examples. Custine’s counter- 
marches look suspicious to me: I suspect 
Custine of preferring the lucrative prize 
of Frankfort to the useful capture of 
Coblentz. Frankfort can pay for your 
millions of war tribute; so be it. What 
would that be in comparison with crush- 
ing that nest of refugees? Treason, I say. 
Meunier died on the 13th of June. Kleber 
is alone. In the meantime, Brunswick 
strengthens and advances. He plants the 
German flag on every French place that 
he takes. The Margrave of Brandenburg 
is to dog the arbiter of Europe; he pock- 
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ets our provinces; he will adjudge Bel- 
gium to himself—you will see. One would 
say that we were working for Berlin. If 
this continue, and we do not put things in 
order, the French Revolution will have 
been made for the benefit of Potsdam ; it 
will have accomplished for unique result 
the aggrandizement of the little state of 
Frederick II., and we shall have killed the 
King of France for the King of Prussia’s 
sake.”’ 

And Danton burst into a terrible 
laugh. Danton’s laugh made Marat 
smile. 

“You have each one your hobby,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Danton, yours is Prussia; Robes- 
pierre, yours is the Vendée. I am going 
to state facts in my turn. You do not 
perceive the real peril: it is this—the 
cafés and the gaming-houses. The Café 
Choiseul is Jacobin; the Café Pitou is 
Royalist ; the Café Rendez-Vous attacks 
the National Guard; the Café of the Porte 
Saint-Martin defends it; the Café Régence 
is against Brissot; the Café Coratza is 
for him; the Café Procope swears by 
Diderot ; the Café of the Théatre Francais 
swears by Voltaire; at the Rotunde they 
tear up the assignats; the Cafés Saint- 
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Marceau are in a fury ; the Café Manouri 
debates the question of flour; at the Café 
_ Foy uproars and fisticuffs; at the Perron 
the hornets of the finance buzz. These 
are the matters which are serious.”’ 

Danton laughed no longer. Marat con- 
tinued to smile. 

The smile of a dwarf is worse than the 
laugh of a giant. 

“*Do you sneer at yourself, Marat ?”’ 
growled Danton. 

Marat gave that convulsive movement 
of his hip which was celebrated. His 
smile died. 

«¢ Ah, I recognize you, Citizen Danton ! 
It is indeed you who in full Convention 
called me ‘ the individual Marat.’ Listen; 
I forgive you. We are playing the fool! 
Ah! ZI mock at myself! See what I have 
done. I ‘denounced Chazot; I denounced 
Pétion; I denounced Kersaint; I de- 
nounced Moreton; I denounced Dufriche 
Velazé; I denounced Ligonnier; I de- 
nounced Menou; I denounced Banneville ; 
I denounced Gensonné; I denounced 
Biron ; I denounced Lidon and Chambon. 
Was I mistaken? I smell treason in the 
traitor, and I find it best to denounce the 


criminal before he can commit his crime. 
15 Vol. 13 
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T have the habit of saying in the evening 
that which you and others say on the fol- 
lowing day. I am the man who proposed 
to the Assembly a perfect plan of criminal 
legislation. What have [ done up to the 
present? I have asked for the instruction 
of the sections in order to discipline them 
for the Revolution ; [have broken the seals 
of thirty-two boxes ; I have reclaimed the 
diamonds deposited in the hands of Ro- 
land; I proved that the Brissotins gave 
to the Committee of the General Safety 
blank warrants ; I noted the omissions in 
the report of Lindal upon the crimes of 
Capet; I voted the torture of the tyrant 
during the twenty-four hours ; I defended 
the battalions of Manconseil and the Ré- 
publicain ; I prevented the reading of the 
letter of Narbonne and of Malonet; I 
made a motion in favor of the wounded 
soldiers ; 1 caused the suppression of the 
Commission of Six; I foresaw the treason 
of Dumouriez in the affair of Mons; I de- 
manded the taking of a hundred thousand 
relatives of the refugees as hostages for 
the commissioners delivered to the enemy; 
I proposed to declare traitor any repre- 
sentative who should pass the barriers; I 
unmasked the Roland faction in the trou- 
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bles at Marseilles ; I insisted that a price 
should be set on the head of Egalité’s son; 
I defended Bonchotte ; I called for a nom- 
inal appeal in order to chase Isnard from 
the chair ; I caused it to be declared that 
the Parisians had deserved well of the 
country. That is why I am called a’ 
dancing puppet by Louvet; that is why 
Finisterre demands my expulsion; why 
the city of London desires that I should 
be exiled, the city of Amiens that I should 
be muzzled ; why Coburg wishes me to be 
arrested, and Leceintre Puiraveau pro- 
poses to the Convention to decree me 
mad. Ah there! Citizen Danton, why 
did you ask me to come to your conven- 
ticle if it were not to have my opinion? 
Did I ask to belong to it? Far from that. 
I have no taste for dialogues with counter- 
revolutionists like Robespierre and you. 
For that matter, I ought to have known 
that you would not understand me; you 
no more that Robespierre—Robespierre 
no more than you. So there is not a 
statesman here? You need to be taught 
to spell at politics ; you must have the dot 
put over thei. What I said to you meant 
this: you both deceive yourselves. The 
danger is not in London, as Robespierre 
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believes; nor in Berlin, as Danton _ be- 
lieves: it is in Paris. It consists in the 
absence of unity; in the right of each 
one to pull on his own side, commencing 
with you two; in the blinding of minds; 
in the anarchy of wills—’’ 

«Anarchy !’’ interrupted Danton. 
“‘Who causes that, if not you?” 

Marat did not pause. ‘‘ Robespierre, 
Danton, the danger is in this heap of cafés, _ 
in this mass of gaming-houses, this crowd 
of clubs—Clubs of the Blacks, the Feder- 
als, the women—the Club of the Imperial- 
ists, which dates from Clermont-Tonnerre, 
and which was the Monarchical Club of 
1790, a social circle conceived by the priest 
Claude Fauchet; Club of the Woolen 
Caps, founded by the gazetteer Prud- 
homme, et cetera; without counting your 
Club of the Jacobins, Robespierre, and 
your Club of the Cordeliers, Danton. The 
danger comes from the famine which 
caused the sack-porter Blin to hang up to 
’ the lamp of the Hétel de Ville the baker 
of the Market Palu, Francois Denis, and 
in the justice which hung the sack-porter 
Blin for having hanged: the baker Denis. 
The danger is in the paper money, which 
the people depreciate. In the Rue du 
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Temple an assignat of a hundred francs 
fell to the ground, and a passer-by, a man 
of the people, said, ‘ It 1s not worth the 
pains of picking it up.’ The stock- 
brokers and the monopolists—there is the 
danger. To have nailed the black flag to 
the Hotel de Ville—a fine advance! You 
arrest Baron Trenck; that is not suffi- 
cient. I want this old prison intriguer’s 
neck wrung. You believe that you have 
got out of the difficulty because the Presi- 
dent of the Convention puts a civic crown 
on the head of Labertiche, who received 
forty-one sabre cuts at Jemmapes, and of 
whom Chenier makes himself the elephant 
driver? Comedies and juggling! Ah, 
you will not look at Paris! You seek the 
danger at a distance when it is close at 
hand. What is the use of your police, 
Robespierre? For you have your spies— 
Pazan at the Commune—Coffinhal at the 
Revolutionary Tribunal—David at the 
Committee of General Safety—Couthon at 
the Committee of Public Well-being. You 
see that I know all about it. Very well, 
learn this: the danger is over your heads; 
the danger is under your feet; conspira- 
cies—conspiracies—conspiracies ! The peo- 
ple in the streets read the newspapers to 
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one another and exchange nods; six thou- 
sand men, without civic papers, returned 
emigrants, Muscadins and Mathevons, are 
hidden in cellars and earrets and the 
wooden galleries of the Palais Royal. 
People stand in a row at the bakers’ 
shops; the women stand in the doorways 
and clasp their hands, crying, ‘ When 
shall we have peace?’ You may shut 
yourselves up as close as you please in the 
hall of the Executive Council, in order to 
be alone; every word you speak is known, 
and as a proof, Robespierre, here are the 
words you spoke last night to Saint-Just 
—‘ Barbaroux begins to show a fat 
paunch ; it will bea trouble to him in his 
flight.’ Yes; the danger is everywhere, 
and above all in the centre. In Paris, the 
‘Retrogrades’ plot, while patrols go bare- 
footed ; the aristocrats arrested on the 9th 
of March are already set at liberty ; the 
fancy horses which ought to be harnessed 
to the frontier cannon spatter mud on us 
in the streets; a loaf of bread weighing 
four pounds costs three francs twelve sous; 
the theatres play indecent pieces, and 
Robespierre will presently have Danton 
guillotined.”’ 
“‘ Oh, there, there ! ”’ said Danton. 
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Robespierre attentively studied the map. 

‘What is needed,’’ cried Marat, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘is a dictator. Robespierre, you 
know that I want a dictator.” 

Robespierre raised his head. ‘‘ I know, 
Marat; you or me.”’ 

*¢ Me or you,”’ said Marat. 

Danton grumbled between his teeth— 
“‘The dictatorship ; only try it !”’ 

Marat caught Danton’s frown. ‘Hold !’’ 
he began again: “‘ One last effort. Let us 
get some agreement. The situation is 
worth the trouble. Did we not come to 
an agreement for the day of the 31st of 
May? The entire question is a more se- 
rious one than that of Girondism, which 
was a question of detail. There is truth 
in what you say ; but the truth, the whole 
truth, the real truth, is what I say. In 
the south, Federalism ; in the west, Roy- 
alism ; in Paris, the duel of the Convention 
and the Commune; on the. frontiers, the 
retreat of Custine and the treason of Du- 
mouriez. What does all this signify ? 
Dismemberment. What is necessary to 
us? Unity. There is safety; but we 
must hasten to reach it. Paris must as- 
sume the government of the Revolution. 
If we lose an hour, to-morrow the Ven- 
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deans may be at Orleans, and the Prus- 
sians in Paris. I grant you this, Danton ; 
I accord you that, Robespierre. So be it. 
Well, the conclusion is—a dictatorship. 
Let us seize the dictatorship—we three 
who represent the Revolution. We are 
the three heads of Cerberus. Of these 
three heads, one talks—that is you, 
Robespierre; one roars—that is you, 
Danton.”’ 

‘¢ The other bites,’’ said Danton; ‘‘ that 
is you, Marat.” 

<¢ All three bite,’’ said Robespierre. 

There was a silence. Then the dialogue, 
full of dark threats, recommenced. 

“‘ Listen, Marat; before entering into a 
marriage, people must know each other. 
How did you learn what I said yesterday 
to Saint-Just ? ”’ 

“That is my affair, Robespierre.”’ 

“‘Marat !”’ 

“It is my duty to enlighten myself, and 
my business to inform myself.”’ 

“‘ Marat !”’ 

“‘T like to know things.” 

gs Marat 13 

‘“‘ Robespierre, I know what you say to 
Saint-Just, as I know what Danton says 
to Lacroix; as I know what passes on 
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the Quay of the Theatins, at the Hétel 
Labriffe, the den where the nymphs of 
the emigration meet; as I know what 
happens in the house of the Thilles, near 
Gonesse, which belongs to Valmerange, 
former administrator of the ports—where, 
since, Maurzand Cazalis went; where, 
since.then, Siéyés and Vergniaud went, 
and where now some—another goes once 
a week.’’ In saying “ another,” Marat 
looked significantly at Danton. 

Danton cried, “If I had two farthings’ 
worth of power, this would be terrible.” 

Marat continued : ‘‘I know what I am 
saying to you, Robespierre, just as I knew 
what was going on in the Temple tower 
when they fattened Louis XVI. there, so 
well that the he-wolf, the she-wolf, and ° 
the cubs ate up eighty-six baskets of 
peaches in the month of September alone. 
During that time the people were starv- 
ing. I know that, as I know that Roland 
was hidden in a lodging looking on a back 
court, in the Rue de la Harpe; as I know 
that 600 of the pikes of July 14th were 
manufactured by Faure, the Duke of Or- 
leans’ locksmith ; as I know what they 
do in the house of the Saint-Hilaire, the 
mistress of Sillery; on the days when 
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there is to be a ball, it is old Sillery him- 
self who chalks the floor of the yellow 
saloon of the Rue Neuve des Mathurins ; 
Buzot and Kersaint dined there. Sala- 
din dined there on the 27th, and with 
whom, Robespierre? With your friend 
Lasource.’’ 


? 


“‘Mere words,’’ muttered Robespierre. 
“‘ Lasource is not my friend.’’ 

And he added, thoughtfully. ‘‘In the 
meanwhile there are in London eighteen 
manufactories of false assignats.” : 

Marat went on in a voice still tranquil, 
though it had a slight tremulousness that 
was threatening: ‘‘ You are the faction of 
the All-Importants ! Yes; I know every- 
thing, in spite of what Saint-Just calls 
‘the silence of State—’ ”’ 

Marat emphasized these last words, 
looked at Robespierre, and continued : 

“T know what is said at your table 
the days when Lebas invites David to 
come and eat the dinner cooked by his 
betrothed, Elizabeth Duplaz—your future 
sister-in-law, Robespierre. I am the far- 
seeing eye of the people, and from the 
bottom of my cave I watch. Yes, I see; 
yes, [hear; yes, know! Little things 
content you. You admire yourselves. 
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Robespierre poses to be contemplated by 
his Madame de Chalabre, the daughter 
of that Marquis de Chalabre who played 
whist with Louis XV. the evening Da- 
miens was executed. Yes, yes; heads are 
carried high. Saint-Just lives in a cravat. 
Legendre’s dress is scrupulously correct ; 
new frock-coat and white waistcoat, and 
a shirt-frill to make people forget his 
apron. Robespierre imagines that history 
will be interested to know that he wore an 
olive-colored frock-coat la Constituante, 
and a sky-blue dress-coat &@ la Conven- 
tion. He had his portrait hanging on all 
the walls of his chamber—”’ 

Robespierre interrupted him in a voice 
even more composed than Marat’s own: 
“And you, Marat, have yours in all the 
sewers. ”’ 

They continued this style of conversa- 
tion, in which the slowness of their voices 
emphasized the violence of the attacks 
and retorts, and added a certain irony to 
menace. 

** Robespierre, you have called those 
who desire the overthrow of thrones ‘ the 
Don Quixotes of the human race.’ ”’ 

‘© And you, Marat, after the 4th of Au- 
gust, in No. 559 of the Friend of the Peo- 
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ple (ah, I have remembered the number ; 
it may be useful !), you demanded that the 
titles of the nobility should be restored to 
them. You said, ‘A duke is always a 
duke.’ ”’ 

“* Robespierre, in the sitting of Decem- 
ber 7th, you defended the woman Roland 
against Viard.”’ 

«‘ Just as my brother defended you, 
Marat, when you were attacked at the 
Jacobin Club. What does that prove? 
. Nothing !” 

“* Robespierre, we know the cabinet of 
the Tuileries where you said to Garat, ‘I 
am tired of the Revolution!’ ”’ 

‘‘Marat, it was here, in this public- 
house, that, on the 29th of October, you 
embraced Barbaroux.”’ 

‘«Robespierre, you said to Buzot, ‘ The 
Republic ! what is that ?’ ”’ 

‘Marat, it was also in this public-house 
that you invited three Marseilles suspects 
to keep you company.”’ 

“* Robespierre, you have yourself es- 
corted by a stout fellow from the market, 
armed with a club.’’ 

«‘ And you, Marat—on the eve of the 
10th of August, you asked Buzot to help 
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you flee to Marseilles disguised as a 
jockey.”’ 

‘* During the prosecutions of September 
you hid yourself, Robespierre. ”’ 

‘* And you, Marat—you showed your- 
self.”’ 

““ Robespierre, you flung the red cap on 
the ground.”’ 

“Yes, when a traitor hoisted it. That 
which decorates Dumouriez sullies Robes- 
pierre.”’ 

“‘Robespierre, you refused to cover 
Louis XVI.’s head with a veil while 
Chateauvieux’s soldiers were passing.”’ 

“‘T did better than veil his head: I cut 
it,off.’’ ; 

Danton interposed, but it was like oil 
flung upon flames. 

‘* Robespierre, Marat,’’ said he; ‘‘calm 
yourselves.”’ 

Marat did not like being named the 
second. He turned about. ‘‘ With what 
does Danton meddle?” he asked. 

Danton bounded. 

‘With what do I meddle? With this ! 
That we must not have fratricide ; that 
there must be no strife between two men 
who serve the people; that it is enough to 
have a foreign war; that it is enough to 
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have a civil war; that it would be too 
much to have a domestic war ; that it is I 
who have made the Revolution, and I will 
not permit it to be spoiled. Now you 
know what it is I meddle with !”’ 

Marat replied, without raising his voice, 
<‘ You had better be getting your accounts 
ready.” 

‘‘My accounts!’’ cried Danton. ‘‘Go 
ask for them in the defiles of Argonne— 
in Champagne delivered—in Belgium 
conquered—of the armies where I have 
already four times offered my breast to 
the musket-shots. Go demand them at 
the Place de la Revolution, at the scaf- 
fold of January 21st, of the throne flung 
to the ground, of the guillotine; that 
widow—”’ 

Marat interrupted him : ‘‘ The guillotine 
is a virgin Amazon: she exterminates; she 
does not give birth.’’ 

«* Are you sure?’’ retorted Danton. “TI 
tell you I will make her fruitful.’’ 

‘We shall see,’”? said Marat. He 
smiled. 

Dantoh saw this smile. 

“Marat,” cried he, “you are the man 
that hides ; I am the man of the open air 
and broad day, I hate the life of a reptile, 
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It would not suit me to be a wood-louse. 
You inhabit a cave; I live in the street. 


You hold communication with none ; who- 
soever passes may see and speak with 


me.”’ 

“Pretty fellow ! will you mount up to 
where I live? ’’ snarled Marat. 

Then his smile disappeared, and he con- 
tinued, in a peremptory tone, “‘ Danton, 
give an account of the thirty-three thou- 
sand crowns, ready money, that Montmorin 
paid you in the king’s name under pretext 
of indemnifying you for your post of solic- 
itor at the Chatelet.”’ 

«‘T made one on the 14th day of July,” 
said Danton, haughtily 

“And the Gardez-Meublé? and the 
crown diamonds ? ”’ 

<‘7 was of the 6th of October.”’ 

«« And the thefts of your alter ego, La- 
~ croix, in Belgium ? ”’ 

“‘T was of the 20th of June.”’ 

«¢ And the loans to the Montansier ? ”’ 

““T urged the people on to the return 
from Varennes.’’ 

«¢ And the opera-house, built with money 
that you furnished ?”’ 

<‘T armed the sections of Paris.”’ 

“And the hundred thousand livres, se- 
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cret funds of the Ministry of Justice ?”’ 

“‘T caused the 10th of August.”’ 

‘¢ And the two millions for the Assem- 
bly’s secret expenses, of which you took 
the fourth ?”’ 

‘‘T stopped the enemy on their march, 
and I barred the passage to the kings in 
coalition.”’ 

“* Prostitute !’’ said Marat. 

Danton was terrible as he rose to his 
full height. 

“Yes!” criedhe. “lam! I sold my- 
self, but I saved the world!’’ 

Robespierre had gone back to biting his 
nails. As for him, he could neither laugh 
nor smile. The laugh—the lightning— 
of Danton, and the smile—the ‘sting—of 
Marat were both wanting to him. 

Danton resumed : ‘‘I am like the ocean 
—I have my ebb and flow; at low water 
my shoals may be seen; at high tide you © 
may see my waves.”’ 

‘You foam,” said Marat. 

“My tempest,”’ said Danton. 

’ Marat had risen at the same moment as 
Danton: He also exploded. The snake 
becamessuddenly a dragon. 

“*Ah!” cried he. ‘‘ Ah, Robespierre ! 
Ah, Danton! ‘You will not listen to me! 
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Well, you are lost; I tell you so. Your 
policy ends in an impossibility to go far- 
ther; you have no longer an outlet; and 
you do things which shut every door 
against you—except that of the tomb.”’ 

“That is our grandeur,” said Danton. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Marat hurried on: ‘‘ Danton, beware. 
Verginaud has also a wide mouth, thick 
lips, and frowning eyebrows ; Verginaud 
is pitted, too, like Mirabeau and like thee; 
that did not prevent the 31stof May. Ah, 
you shrug your shoulders! Sometimes a 
shrug of the shoulders makes the head 
fall. Danton, I tell thee, that big voice, 
that loose cravat, those top-boots, those 
little suppers, those great pockets—all 
those are things which concern Loui- 
sette.”’ 

Louisette was Marat’s pet name for the 
guillotine. 

He pursued: ‘‘ And as for thee, Robes- 
pierre, thou art a Moderate, but that will 
serve nothing. Go on—powder thyself, 
dress thy hair, brush thy clothes, play the 
vulgar coxcomb, have clean linen, keep 
curled and frizzed and bedizzened ; none 
the less thou wilt go to the Place de la 
Gréve! Read Brunswick’s proclamation! 
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Thou wilt get a treatment no less than 
that of the regicide Damiens! Fine as 
thou art, thou wilt be dragged at the tails 
of four horses.”’ 

“‘ Echo of Coblentz!’? said Robespierre 
between his teeth. 

‘“‘Tam the echo of nothing—I am the 
cry of the whole, Robespierre ! 

‘«* Ah, you are young, you! How old 
art thou, Danton? Four-and-thirty.— 
How many are your years, Robespierre ? 
Thirty-three. Well, I—I have lived al- 
ways! Iam the old human suffering—I 
have lived six thousand years.”’ 

“That is true,’ retorted Danton. 
‘‘ For six thousand years Cain has been 
preserved in hatred, like the toad in a 
rock; the rock breaks, Cain springs out 
among men, and is called Marat.”’ 

‘Danton !”’ cried Marat, and a livid 
glare illuminated his eyes. 

“‘Well, what ?’? asked Danton. 

Thus these three terrible men con- 
versed. 

They were conflicting thunderbolts. 


x 


~ 
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CHAPTER ITL. 
A STIRRING OF THE INMOST NERVES. 


THERE was a pause in the dialogue; 
these Titans withdrew for a moment each 
into his own reflections. 

Lions dread hydras. Robespierre had 
grown very pale, and Danton very red. 
A shiver ran through the frames of 
both. 

The wild-beast glare in Marat’s eyes 
had died out; a calm, cold and imperious, 
settled again on the face of this man, 
dreaded by his formidable associates. 

Danton felt himself conquered, but he 
would not yield. - He resumed : 

“* Marat talks very loud about the dic- 
tatorship and unity, but he has only one 
ability—that of breaking to pieces.” 

Robespierre parted his thin lips, and 
said: ‘‘ As for me, I am of the opinion of 
Anacharsis Cloots, I say—Neither Roland 
nor Marat.” 

‘“‘And JI,” replied Marat, ‘I say— 
Neither Danton nor Robespierre.”’ 

He regarded both fixedly, and added: 
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‘Let me give you advice, Danton. You 
are in love, you think of marrying again ; 
do not meddle any more with politics—be 
wise.”’ 

And moving backward a step toward 
the door as if to go out, he made them a 
menacing salute, and said; ‘‘ Adieu, gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

Danton and Robespierre shuddered. At 
this instant a voice rose from the bottom 
of the room, saying, ‘‘ You are wrong, 
Marat.”’ 

All three turned about. During Ma- 
rat’s explosion, some one had entered un- 
perceived by the door at the end of the 
room. 

“It is you, Citizen Cimourdain ? ’’ asked 
Marat. ‘‘ Good-day.” 

It was indeed Cimourdain. 

‘‘T say you are wrong, Marat,’ he re- 
peated. 

Marat turned green, which was his way 
of growing pale. 

“You are useful, but Robespierre and 
Danton are necessary. Why threaten 
them ? Union, union, citizens! The peo- 
ple expect unity.” 

This entrance acted like a dash of cold 
water, and had the effect that the arri- 
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val of a stranger does on a family quar- 
rel—it calmed the surface, if not the 
depths. 

Cimourdain advanced toward the table. 
Danton and Robespierre knew him. They 
had often remarked among the public 
tribunals of the Convention this obscure 
but powerful man, whom the people 
saluted. Nevertheless, Robespierre, al- 
ways a stickler for forms, asked— 

“¢ Citizen, how did you enter ?”’ 

“‘He belongs to the Evéché,” replied 
Marat, in a voice in which a certain sub- 
mission was perceptible. Marat braved 
the Convention, led the Commune, and 
feared the Evéché. This is a law. 

Mirabeau felt Robespierre stirring at 
some unknown depth below; Robespierre 
felt Marat stir; Marat felt Hebert stir ; 
Hebert, Babeuf. As long as ;the under- 
neath layers are still, the politician can 
advance; but under the most revolution- 
ary there must be some subsoil, and the 
boldest stop in dismay when they feel 
under their feet the earthquake they have 
created. 

To be able to distinguish the movement 
which covetousness causes from that 
brought about by principle—to combat 
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the one and second the other—is the 
genius and the virtue of great revolu- 
tionists. 

Danton saw that Marat faltered. ‘* Oh, 
Citizen Cimourdain is not one too many,”’ 
said he. And he held out his hand to the 
new-comer. 

Then he said: ‘* Zounds, explain the 
situation to Citizen Cimourdain. He ap- 
pears just at the right moment. I rep- 
resent the Mountain; Robespierre rep- 
resents the Committee of Public Safety ; 
Marat represents the Commune ; Cimour- 
dain represents the Evéché. He is come 
to give the casting vote.’’ 

80 be it,” said Cimourdain, simply 
and gravely. ‘‘ What is the matter in 
question ? ”’ 

“The Vendée,”’ replied Robespierre. 

‘The Vendée!” repeated Cimourdain. 

Then he continued : ‘“‘ There is the great 
danger. If the Revolution perish, she 
will perish by the Vendée. One Vendée 
is more formidable than ten Germanies. 
In order that France may live, it is nec- 
essary to kill the Vendée.” 

These few words won him Robespierre. 

Still he asked this question, ‘‘ Were you 
not formerly a priest?” 
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Cimourdain’s priestly air did not escape 
' Robespierre. He recognized in another 
that which he had within himself. 

Cimourdain replied, ‘‘ Yes, citizen.”’ 

‘“‘What difference does that make? ”’ 
cried Danton. ‘‘ When priests are good fel- 
lows, they are worth more than others. 
In revolutionary times, the priests melt 
into citizens, as the bells do into arms and 
cannon. Danjou is a priest; Daunou is a 
priest ; Thomas Lindet is the Bishop of 
Evreux. Robespierre, you sit in the Con- 
vention side by side with Massieu, Bishop 
of Beauvais. The Grand Vicar Vaugeois 
was a member of the Insurrection Com- 
mittee of August 10. Chabot is a Capu- 
chin. It was Dom Gerle who devised the 
tennis-court oath ; it was the Abbé Aud- 
ran who caused the National Assembly to 
be declared superior to the king ; it was the 
Abbé Goutte who demanded of the Legis- 
lature that the dais should be taken away 
from Louis X VI.’s arm-chair ; it was the 
Abbé Grégoire who instigated the aboli- 
tion of royalty.” 

“‘Seconded,’’ sneered Marat, ‘“‘ by the 
actor Collot d’Herbois. Between them 
they did the work ; the priest overturned 
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the throne, the comedian flung down the 
king.”’ 

“Let us get back to the Vendée,”’ said 
Robespierre. 

“Well, what is it?’ demanded Ci- 
mourdain. ‘‘ What is this Vendée doing 
now?” 

Robespierre answered—‘ This: she has 
found a chief. She becomes terrible.”’ 

“Who is this chief, Citizen Robes- 
pierre ? ”’ 

“A ci-devant Marquis de Lantenac, 
who styles himself a Breton prince.”’ 

Cimourdain made a movement. 

“‘T know him,”’ said he; ‘“‘I was chap- 
lain in his house.”’ 

He reflected for a moment, then added : 
“‘ He was a man of gallantry before being 
a soldier.”’ 

*‘Like Biron, who was a Lauzun,”’ said 
Danton. 

And Cimourdain continued, thought- 
fully: ‘“‘ Yes; an old man of pleasure. 
He must be terrible.’’ 

“ Frightful,’’? said Robespierre. ‘‘ He 
burns the villages, kills the wounded, 
massacres the prisoners, shoots the 
women.”’ 

“The women!” 
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“Yes. Among others he had the 
mother of three children shot. Nobody 
knows what became of the little ones. 
He is really a captain: he understands 
war.”’ 

«Yes, in truth,” replied Cimourdain. 
‘‘He was in the Hanoverian war, and the 
soldiers said, Richelieu in appearance, 
Lantenac at the bottom. Lantenac was 
the real general. Talk about him to your 
colleague, Dussaulx.’’ 

Robespierre remained silent for a mo- 
ment ; then the dialogue began anew be- 
tween him and Cimourdain. 

** Well, Citizen Cimourdain, this man is 
in Vendée.”’ 

«Since when ? ”” 

«The last three. weeks. ”’ 

‘‘He must be declared an outlaw.”’ 

‘‘ That is done.”’ 

‘¢ A price must be set on his head.”’ 

“Tt is done.”’ 

‘“‘A large reward must be offered to 
whoever will take him.”’ 

“That is done.”’ 

‘Not in assignats.”’ 

‘That is done.”’ 

“In gold.” 

‘That is done.”’ 
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«¢ And he must be guillotined.” 

“That wall be done.”’ 

“By whom ?”’ 

“¢ By you.” 

‘By mie? 

“Yes; you will be delegated by the 
Committee of Public Safety with unlimited 
powers.” 

“‘T accept,’’ said Cimourdain. 

Robespierre made his choice of men 
rapidly—the quality of a true statesman. 
He took from the portfolio before him a 
sheet of white paper, on which could be 
read this printed heading: ‘‘ The French 
Republic One and Indivisible. Committee 
of Public Safety.” 

Cimourdain continued : ‘‘ Yes, I accept. 
The terrible against the terrible. Lan- 
tenac is ferocious ; I shall be so too. War 
to the death against this man. I will 
deliver the Republic from him, please 
God.”’ 

He checked himself; then resumed : “I 
am a priest; no matter; I believe in 
God.” 4 

. God has gone out of date,’ said 
Danton 

“TI believe in God,” said Cimourdain, 
wnmoved, 
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Robespierre gave a sinister nod of ap- 
proval. 

-Cimourdain asked: ‘‘ To whom am I 
delegated ? ”’ 

“The commandant of the exploring 
division sent against Lantenac. Only—I 
warn you—he is a nobleman.’’ 

Danton cried out: ‘‘ That is another 
thing which matters little. .A noble! 
Well, what then? It is with the nobles 
as with the priests. When one of either 
class is good, he is excellent. Nobility is a 
prejudice; but we should not have it in 
one sense more than the other; no more 
against than in favor of it. Robespierre, 
is not Saint-Just a noble? Florelle de 
Saint-Just, zounds! Anacharsis Cloots is 
a baron. Our friend Charles Hesse, who 
never misses a meeting of the Cordeliers, 
is a prince, and the brother of the reign- 
ing Landgrave of Hesse- Rothenburg. 
Montaut, the intimate of Marat, is the 
Marquis de Montaut. There is in the 
Revolutionary Tribunal a juror who is a 
priest—Vilate; and a juror whois a no- 
bleman—Leroy, Marquis de Montflabert. 
Both are tried men.”’ 

*¢ And you forget,’’ added Robespierre, 
“the foreman of the revolutionary jury.” 
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«¢ Antonelle ? ”’ 

““Who is the Marquis Antonelle,”’ said 
Robespierre. 

Danton replied: ‘‘ Dampierre was a 
nobleman, the one who lately got himself 
killed before Condé for the Republic ; and 
Beaurepaire was a noble, he who blew his 
brains out, rather than open the gates of 
Verdun tothe Prussians.”’ 

<¢ All of which,’”’? grumbled Marat, ‘‘does 
not alter the fact that on the day Con- 
dorcet said, ‘The Gracchi were nobles,’ 
Danton cried out, ‘ All nobles are traitors, 
beginning with Mirabeau and ending with 
thee.’ ”’ 

Cimourdain’s grave voice made itself 
heard : ‘‘ Citizen. Danton, Citizen Robes- 
pierre, you are perhaps right to have 
confidence, but the people distrusts them, 
and the people is not wrong in so doing. 
When a priest is charged with the sur- 
veillance of a nobleman, the responsibility 
is doubled, and it is necessary for the 
priest to be inflexible.”’ 

‘<'True,”’ said Robespierre. 

Cimoutrdain added, ‘“‘ And inexorable.”’ 
- Robegpierre replied, “(It is well said, 
Citizen Cimourdain. You will have to 
deal with a young man. You will have 
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the ascendency over him, being double his 
age. It will be necessary to direct him, © 
but he must be carefully managed. It 
appears that he possesses military talent 
—all the reports are unanimous as to that. 
He belongs to a corps which has been de- 
tached from the Army of the Rhine to go 
into Vendée. He arrives from the fron- 
tier, where he was noticeable for intelli- 
gence and courage. He leads the explor- 
ing column in a superior way. For fifteen 
days he has held the old Marquis de Lan- 
tenac in check. He restrains and drives 
him before him. He will end by forcing 
him to the sea, and tumbling him into it 
headlong. Lantenac has the cunning of 
an old general, and the audacity of a 
youthful captain. This young man has 
already enemies, and those who are en- 
vious of him. The Adj utant-General Lé- 
chelle is jealous of him.’’ 

“That L’Kchelle* wants to be comman- 
_ der-in-chief,’’ interrupted Danton ; “‘ there 
is nothing in his favor but a pun—‘ it 
needs a ladder to mount into a cart.’ All 
the same. Charette+ beats him.”’ 


* A ladder. + Charette—a cart. 
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<< And he is not willing,’’? pursued Robes- 
‘pierre, ‘“‘that anybody besides himself 
should beat Lantenac. The misfortune 
of the Vendean war is in such rivalries. 
Heroes badly commanded—that is what 
our soldiers are. A simple captain of hus- 
sars, Chérin, enters Saumur with trum- 
pets playing Cazra; he takes Saumur ; 
he could keep on and take Cholet, but he 
has no orders, so he halts. All those 
commands of the Vendée must be remod- 
eled. The Body Guards are scattered, 
the forces dispersed ; a scattered army is 
an army paralyzed ; it is a rock crumbled 
into dust. At the camp of Paramé there 
are no longer any tents. There are a 
hundred useless little companies posted 
between Tréguier and Dinan, of which a 
division might be formed that could guard 
the whole coast. Léchelle, supported by 
Pallain, strips the northern coast under 
pretext of protecting the southern, and 
so opens France to the English. <A half- 
million peasants in revolt and a descent 
‘of England upon France—that is Lan- 
tenac’s:plan. The young commander of 
the exploring column presses his sword 
against Lantenac’s loins, keeps it there, 
and beats him without Léchelle’s permis- 
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sion; now Léchelle is his general, so 
Léchelle denounces him. Opinions are di- 
vided in regard to this young man. Lé- 
chelle wants to have him shot. The Prieur 
of the Marne wants to make him adjutant- 
general.”’ 

“This youth appears to me to possess 
great qualities,’’ said Cimourdain. 

“‘But he has one fault!’ The inter- 
ruption came from Marat. 

«¢ What is it??? demanded Cimourdain. 

“‘ Clemency,’’ said Marat. 

Then he added: ‘ He is firm in battle, 
and weak afterward. He shows indul- 
gence; he pardons; he grants mercy ; 
he protects devotees and nuns; he saves 
the wives and daughters of aristocrats ; 
he releases prisoners; he sets priests 
free.”’ 

“A grave fault,’’ murmured Cimour- 
dain. 

«¢ A crime,” said Marat. 

“‘ Sometimes,’’ said Danton. 

“‘ Often,” said Robespierre. 

<¢ Almost always,’’ chimed in Marat. 

‘¢When one has to deal with the ene- 
mies of the country—always,”’ said Ci- 


-mourdain. 


Marat turned toward him. 
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«And what, then, would you do with 
a Republican chief who set a Royalist 
chief at liberty ?”’ 

“T should be of Léchelle’s opinion; I 
would have him shot.” 

‘Or guillotined,’”’ said Marat. 

‘He might have his choice,’”’ said Ci- 
mourdain. 

Danton began to laugh. ‘I like one as 
well as the other.” ~~ 

‘Thou art sure to have one or the 
other,’’ growled Marat. < 

His glance left Danton and settled again 
on Cimourdain. 

“‘So, Citizen Cimourdain, if a Republi- 
ean leader were to flinch, you would cut 
eff his, head ?”’ 

‘Within twenty-four hours.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ retorted Marat, “I am of 
Robespierre’s opinion; Citizen Cimour- 
dain ought to be sent as delegate of the 
Committee of Public Safety to the com- 
mandant of the exploring division of the 
coast army. How is it you call this com- 
mandant ?”’ 

Robespierre answered, ‘‘He is a c7- 
devant. noble.” 

He began to turn over the papers. 

“‘ Get the priest to guard the nobleman,” 
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said Danton. “I distrust a priest when 
he is alone; I distrust a noble when he is 

.alone. When they are together, I do not 
fear them. One watches the other, and 
they do well.”’ 

The indignant look always on Cimour- 
dain’s face grew deeper, but without doubt 
finding the remark just at bottom, he did 
not look at Danton, but said in his stern 
voice, 

“Tf the Republican commander who is 
confided to me makes one false step, the 
penalty will be death.”’ 

Robespierre, with his eyes on the port- 
folio, said, ‘“‘ Here is the name, Citizen 
Cimourdain. The commandant, in regard 
to whom full powers will be granted you, 
is a so-called viscount; his name is Gau- 
vain.”’ 

Cimourdain turned pale. ‘‘ Gauvain!” 
he cried. 

Marat saw his sudden pallor. 

‘The Viscount Gauvain!” repeated 
Cimourdain. 

«<Yes,’’ said Robespierre. 

““ Well?” said Marat, with his eyes 
fixed on the priest. 

There was a brief silence, which Marat 


broke. 
16 Wilt 3 
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‘Citizen Cimourdain, on the conditions 
named by yourself, do you accept the 
mission as commissioner delegate near the 
Commandant Gauvain ? Is it decided ? ”’ 

“Tt is decided,’ replied Cimourdain. 
He grew paler and paler. 

Robespierre took the pen which lay near 
him, wrote in his slow, even hand four 
lines on the sheet of paper which bore the 
heading COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY, 
signed them, and passed the sheet and 
the pen to Danton; Danton signed, and 
Marat, whose eyes had not left Cimour- 
dain’s livid face, signed after Danton. 

Robespierre took the paper again, dated 
it, and gave it to Cimourdain, who read : 


“YEAR I. oF THE REPUBLIC. 


‘Full powers are granted to Citizen 
Cimourdain, delegated Commissioner of 
Public Safety near the Citizen Gauvain, 
commanding the Exploring Division of the 
Army of the Coasts. 

“* ROBESPIERRE. 
“* DANTON. 
“¢ MARAT.”’ 

And beneath the signatures, ‘‘ June 

28th, 1793.” 
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The revolutionary calendar, called the 
Civil Calendar, had no legal existence at 
this time, and was not adopted by the 
Convention, on the proposition of Romme, 
until October 5th, 1793. 

While Cimourdain read, Marat watched 
him. 

He said in a half-voice, as if talking to — 
himself, ‘‘It will be necessary to have all 
this formalized by a decree of the Conven- 
tion, or a special warrant of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. There remains 
something yet to be done.” 

** Citizen Cimourdain, where do you 
live ?”? asked Robespierre. 

“Court of Commerce.”’ 

““Hold! so do I, too,’’ said Danton. 
“© You are my neighbor.’’ 

Robespierre resumed : ‘‘ There is not a 
moment to lose. To-morrow you will 
receive your commission in form, signed 
by all the members of the Committee of 
Public Safety. This is a confirmation of 
the commission. It will accredit you in 
a special manner to the acting represen- 
tatives, Philippeaux, Prieur of the Marne, 
Lecointre, Alquier, and the others. We 
know you. Your powers are unlimited. 
You can make Gauvain a general or send 
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him to the scaffold. You will receive your 
commission to-morrow at three o’clock. 
When shall you set out ?”’ 

“‘ At four,’? said Cimourdain. 

_And they separated. 

As he entered his house, Marat in- 
formed Simonne Evrard that he should 
go to the Convention on the morrow. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


THER CONVENTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


’ WE approach the grand summit. Be- 
hold the Convention ! 

The gaze grows steady in presence of 
this height. Never has a more lofty 
spectacle appeared on the horizon of 
mankind. 

There is one Himalaya, and there is 
one Convention. 

The Convention is perhaps the culmi- 
nating point of History. 

During its lifetime—for it lived—men 
did not quite understand what it was. It 
was precisely the grandeur which escaped 
its contemporaries ; they were too much 
scared to be dazzled. Everything grand 
possesses a sacred horror. It is easy to 
admire mediocrities and hills, but what- 
ever is too lofty, whether it be a genius 
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or a mountain—an assembly as well as a 
masterpiece—alarms when seen too near. 
An immense height appears an exaggera- 
tion. Itis fatiguing to climb. One loses 
breath upon acclivities, one slips down 
declivities, one is hurt by sharp, rugged 
heights which are in themselves beautiful; 
torrents in their foaming reveal the preci- 
pices; clouds hide the mountain tops; a 
sudden ascent terrifies as much as a fall. 
Hence there is a greater sensation of 
fright than admiration. What one feels 
is fantastic enough—an aversion to the 
grand. One sees the abyss and loses 
sight of the sublimity; one sees the 
monster and does not perceive the mar- 
vel. Thus the Convention was at first 
judged. It was measured by the pur- 
blind—it, which needed to be looked at 
by eagles. 

To-day we see it in perspective, and 
it throws across the deep and distant 
heavens, against a background at once 
serene and tragic—the immense profile 
of the-French Revolution. 


x 


~ 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE 14th of July delivered. 

The 10th of August thundered. 

The 21st of September founded. 

The 21st of September was the Equinox 
—was Equilibrium. 

Inbra—the balance. It was, according 
to the remark of Rousseau, that under 
this sign of Equality and Justice the Re- 
public was proclaimed. <A constellation 
heralded it. 

The Convention is the first avatar of the 
peoples. It was by the Convention that 
the grand new page opened and the 
future of to-day commenced. 

Every idea must have a visible enfold- 
ing; a habitation is necessary to any 
principle ; a church is God between four 
walls; every dogma must have a temple. 
When the Convention became a fact, the 
first problem to be solved was how to 
lodge the Convention. 

At first the Manége, then the Tuileries, 
was taken. A platform was raised, 
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scenery arranged—a great gray painting 
by David imitating bass-reliefs ; benches 
were placed in order; there was a square 
tribune, parallel pilasters with plinths 
like blocks and long rectilinear stems ; 
square inclosures, into which the specta- 
tors crowded, and which were called the 
public tribunes ; a Roman velarium, Gre- 
cian draperies; and in these right angles 
and these straight lines the Convention 
was installed—the tempest. confined with- 
in this geometrical plan. On the tribune, 
the Red Cap was painted in gray. The 
Royalists began by laughing at this gray 
red cap, this theatrical hall, this monu- 
ment of pasteboard, this sanctuary of 
papier-maché, this Pantheon of mud and 
spittle. 

How quickly it would disappear! The 
columns were made of the staves from 
hogsheads, the arches were of deal boards, 
the bass-reliefs of mastic, the entablatures 
were of pine, the statues of plaster; the 
marbles were paint, the walls canvas; 
and of this provisional shelter France 
has maile an eternal dwelling. 

When the Convention began to hold its 
_ sessions in the Riding-school, the walls 
were covered with the placards which 
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filled Paris at the period of the return 
from Varennes. 

On one might be read: The king re- 
turns. Any person who cheers him shall 
be beaten; any person who insults him 
shall be hanged. 

On another: Peace! Hats on heads. 
He is about to pass before his judges. 

On another: The king has leveled at 
the nation. He has hung fire; it is now 
the nation’s turn. 

On another: The Law! The Law! 

‘It was within those walls that the Con- 
vention sat in judgment on Louis X VI. 

At the Tuileries, where the Convention 
began to sit on the 10th of May, 1793, and 
which was called the Palais-National, the 
assembly-hall occupied the whole space 
between the Pavillon de l’Horloge (called 
the Pavilion of Unity) and the Pavillon 
Marsan, then named Pavilion of Lib- 
erty. The Pavilion of Flora was called 
Pavillon-Egalité. The hall was reached 
by the grand staircase of Jean Bullant. 
The whole ground-floor of the palace, 
beneath the story occupied by the 
Assembly, was a kind of long guard- 
room, littered with bundles and camp- 
beds of the armed troops who kept watch 
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about. the Convention. The Assembly 
had a guard of honor styled ‘‘ the Grena- 
diers of the Convention.”’ 

A tricolored ribbon separated the palace 
where the Assembly sat from the garden 
in which the people came and went. 


CHAPTER III. 


LET us finish the description of that 
sessions-hall. Everything in regard to- 
this terrible place is interesting. 

What first struck the sight of anyone 
entering was a great statue of Liberty 
placed between two wide windows. One 
hundred and forty feet in length; thirty- 
four feet in width; thirty-seven feet in 
height: such were the dimensions of this 
room, which had been the king’s theatre, 
and which became the theatre of the Rev- 
olutions The elegant and magnificent 
hall, built by Vigarani for the courtiers, 
was hidden by the fude timber-work 
which in ’93 supported the weight of the 


& 
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people. This framework, whereon the 
public tribunes were erected, had (a detail 
deserving notice) one single post for its 
only point of support. This post was of 
one piece, ten metres (32 feet 6 inches) in 
circumference. Few caryatides have la- 
bored like that beam; it supported for 
years the rude pressure of the Revolution. 
It sustained applause, enthusiasm, inso- 
lence, noise, tumult, riot—the immense 
chaos of opposing rages. It did not give 
way. After the Convention, it witnessed 
the Council of the Ancients. The 18th 
Brumaire relieved it. 

Percier then replaced the wooden pillar 
by columns of marble, which did not last 
so well. 

The ideal of architects is sometimes 
strange ; the architect of the Rue de Rivoli 
had for his ideal the trajectory of a can- 
non-ball; the architect of Carlsruhe, a 
fan; a gigantic drawer would seem to 
have been the model of the architect who 
built the hall where the Convention began 
to sit on the 10th of May, 1793: it was 
long, high, and fiat. At one of the sides 
of the parallelogram was a great semicir- 
cle; this amphitheatre contained the seats 
of the representatives, but without tables 
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or desks. Garan-Coulon, who wrote a great 
deal, held his paper on his knee. In front 
of the seats was the tribune; before the 
tribune, the bust of Lepelletier Saint-Far- 
geau; behind was the President’s arm- 
chair. 

The head of the bust passed a little be- 
yond the ledge of the tribune, for which 
reason it was afterward moved away from 
that position. 

The amphitheatre was composed of nine- 
teen semicircular rows of benches, rising 
one behind the other ; the supports of the 
seats prolonging the amphitheatre into 
the two corners. 

Below, in the horse-shoe at the foot of 
the tribune, the ushers had their places. 

On one side of the tribune, a placard 
nine feet in length was fastened to the 
wall in a black wooden frame, bearing on 
two leaves, separated by a sort of sceptre, 
the “Declaration of the Rights of Man ; ”’ 
on the other side was a vacant place, at 
a later period occupied by a similar frame, 
containing the Constitution of Year II., 
with the leaves divided by a sword. 
Above the tribune, over the head of the 
orator, from a deep loge with double com- 
partments always filled with people, 
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floated three immense tricolored flags, al- 
most horizontal, resting on an altar upon 
which could be read the word—Law. 
Behind this altar there arose, tall as a 
column, an enormous Roman fasces like 
the sentinel of free speech. Colossal stat- 
ues, erect against the wall, faced the rep- 
resentatives. The President had Lycur- 
gus on his right hand and Solon on his 
left; Plato towered above the Mountain. 

These statues had plain blocks of wood 
for pedestals, resting on a long cornice 
which encircled the hall, and separated the 
people from the assembly. The spectators 


could lean their elbows on this cornice. 
The black wooden frame of the procla- 


mation of the Rights of Man reached to 
the cornice and broke the regularity of the 
entablature, an infraction of the straight 
line which caused Chabot to murmur : ‘It 
is ugly,” he said to Vadier. 

On the heads of the statues alternated 
crowns of oak-leaves and laurel. A green 
drapery, on which similar crowns were 
painted in deeper green, fell in heavy folds 
straight down from the cornice of circum- 
ference, and covered the whole wall of the 
* ground-floor occupied by the assembly. 
Above this drapery the wall was white 
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and naked. In it, as if hollowed out by a 
gigantic axe, without moulding or foliage, 
were two stories of public tribunes, the 
lower ones square, the upper ones round. 
According to rule, the archivolts were 
superimposed upon the architraves. There 
were ten tribunes on each side of the hall, 
and two huge boxes at either end; in all, 
twenty-four. There the crowds gathered 
thickly. 

The spectators in the lower tribunes, 
overflowing their borders, grouped them- 
selves along the reliefs of the cornice. A 
long iron bar, firmly fixed at the point of 
support, served as a rail to the upper tri- 
bunes, and guarded the spectators against 
the pressure of the throngs mounting the 
stairs. Nevertheless, a man was once 
thrown headlong into the assembly ; he 
fell partly upon Massieu, Bishop of Beau- 
vais, and thus was not killed; he said, 
‘‘Hallo! Why a bishop is really good for 
something !”’ 

The hall of the Convention could hold 
two thousand persons comfortably ; on the 
days of insurrection it held three. 

The Convention held two sittings, One? 
in the daytime and one in the evening. 

The back of the President’s chair was - 
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curved, and studded with gilt nails. The 
table was upheld by four winged mon- 
sters, with a single foot—one might have 
thought they had come out of the Apoca- 
-lypse to assist at the Revolution. They 
seemed to have been unharnessed from 
EKzekiel’s chariot to drag the dung-cart of 
Samson. 2 

On the President’s table was a huge 
hand-bell, almost large enough to have 
served fora church; a great copper ink- 
stand, and a parchment folio, which was 
the book of official reports. 

Many times freshly severed heads, 
borne aloft on the tops of pikes, sprin- 
kled their blood-drops over this table. 

The tribune was reached by a stair- 
case of nine steps. These steps were high, 
steep, and hard to mount. One day Gen- 
sonné stumbled as he was going up. ‘“ It 
is a scaffold-ladder,’’ said he. ‘‘ Serve 
your apprenticeship,”? Carrier cried out 
to him. 

In the angles of the hall, where the wall 
had looked too naked, the architect had 
put Roman fasces for decorations, with 
the axe turned to the people. 

At the right and left of the tribune were 
square blocks supporting two candelabra 
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twelve feet in height, having each four 
pairs of lamps. There was a similar can- 
delabrum in each public box. On the 
pedestals were carved circles, which the 
people called ‘‘ guillotine-collars.”’ 

The benches of the Assembly reached 
almost to the cornice of the tribunes 
so that the representatives and the spec- 
tators could talk together. 

The outlets from the tribunes led into 
a labyrinth of sombre corridors, often 
filled with a savage din. 

The Convention overcrowded the palace 
and flowed into the neighboring mansions 
—the Hotel de Longueville and the Hétel 
de Coigny. It was to the Hotel de 
Coigny, if one may believe a letter of 
Lord Bradford’s, that the royal furni- 
ture was carried after the 10th of Au- 
gust. It took two months to empty the 
Tuileries. 

The committees were lodged in the 
neighborhood of the hall: in the Pavillon- 
.Egalité were those of Legislation, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce; in the Pavilion 
of Liberty were the Marine, the Colonies, 
Finance, Assignats, and Public Safety ; 
the War Department was at the Pavilion 
of Unity. 
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The Committee of General Security 
communicated directly with that of Public 
Safety by an obscure passage, lighted day 
and night with a reflector lamp, where 
the spies of all parties came and went. 
People spoke there in whispers. 

The bar of the Convention was several 
times displaced. Generally it was at the 
right of the President. 

At the far ends of the hall the verti- 
cal partitions which closed the concentric 
semicircles of the amphitheatre left behind 
them and the wall a couple of narrow, 
deep passages, from which opened two 
dark square doors. 

The representatives entered directly into 
the hall by a door opening on the Terrace 
des Feuillants. 

This hall, dimly lighted during the day 
by deep-set windows, took a strange noc- 
turnal aspect when, with the approach of 
twilight, it was badly illuminated by 
lamps. Their pale glare intensified the 
evening shadows, and the lamplight ses- 
sions were lugubrious. 

It was impossible to see clearly ; from 
the opposite ends of the hall, to the right 
and to the left, indistinct groups of faces 
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insulted each other. People met without 
recognizing one another. One day Lai- 
guelot, hurrying toward the tribune, hit 
against some person in the sloping pas- 
sage between the benches. ‘‘ Pardon, 
Robespierre,’”’ said he.—‘‘ For whom do 
you take me?” replied a hoarse voice.— 
“‘ Pardon, Marat,” said Laiguelot. 

At the bottom, to the right and left of 
the President, were two reserved tribunes 
—for, strange to say, the Convention had 
its privileged spectators. These tribunes 
were the only ones that. had draperies. 
In the middle of the architrave two gold 
tassels held up the curtains. The tribunes 
of the people were bare. The whole sur- 
roundings were peculiar and savage, yet 
correct. Regularity in barbarism is ra- 
ther a type of revolution. The hall of 
the Convention offered the most complete 
specimen of what artists have since called 
“architecture Messidor ; ”’ it was massive, 
and yet frail. The builders of that time 
mistook symmetry for beauty. The last 
word of.the Renaissance had been uttered 
under Louis XV.,and a reaction followed. 
The noble was pushed to insipidity, and 
the pure to absurdity. Prudery may exist 
in architecture. After the dazzling orgies 
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of form and color of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Art took to fasting, and only 
allowed herself the straight line. This 
species of progress ‘ends in ugliness, and 
Art reduced to a skeleton is the phe- 
nomenon which results. The fault of 
this sort of wisdom and abstinence is 
that the style is so severe that it be- 
comes meagre. 

Outside of all political emotion, there 
was something in the very architecture of 
this hall which made one shiver. One re- 
called confusedly the ancient theatre with 
its garlanded boxes, its blue and crimson 
ceiling, its prismed lustres, its girandoles 
with diamond reflections, its brilliant 
hangings, its profusion of Cupids and 
Nymphs on the curtain and draperies, the 
whole royal and amorous idyl—painted, 
sculptured, gilded —which had brightened 
this sombre spot ‘with its smile, where 
now one saw on every side hard rec- 
tilinear angles, cold and sharp as steel; 
it was something like Boucher  guil- 
lotined by David. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


But when one saw the Assembly, the 
hall was forgotten. Whoever looked at 
the drama no longer remembered the 
theatre. Nothing more chaotic and more 
sublime. A crowd of heroes; a mob of 
cowards. Fallow deer on a mountain; 
reptiles in a marsh. Therein swarmed, 
elbowed one another, provoked one 
another, threatened, struggled, and lived, 
all those combatants who are phantoms 
to-day. 

A convocation of Titans. 

To the right, the Gironde, a legion of 
thinkers; to the left, the Mountain, a 
group of athletes. On one side Brissot, 
who had received the keys of the Bastile ; 
Barbareux, whom the Marseilles troops 
obeyed ; Kervélégan, who had under his 
hand the battalion of Brest, garrisoned in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau ; Gensonné, 
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who had established the supremacy of the 
representatives over the generals; the 
fatal Gaudet, to whom the queen one 
night, at the Tuileries, showed the sleep- 
ing Dauphin: Gaudet kissed the forehead 
of the child, and caused the head of the 
father to fall. Sallez, the crack-brained 
denouncer of the intimacy between the 
Mountain and Austria. Sillery, the crip- 
ple of the Right, as Couthon was the 
paralytic of the Left. Lause Duperret, 
who having been called a scoundrel by a 
journalist, invited him to dinner, saying, 
“I know that by scoundrel you simply 
mean a man who does not think like your- 
self.’ Rabaut Saint-Etienne, who com- 
menced his Almanac for 1790 with this — 
saying: ‘The Revolution is ended.”’s 
Quinette, one of those who overthrew 
Louis XVI.; the Jansenist Camus, who 
drew up the civil constitution of the 
clergy, believed in the miracles of the 
Deacon Paris, and prostrated himself 
each night before a figure of Christ seven 
feet high, which was nailed to the wall of 
his chamber. Fouchet, a priest, who, 
with Camille Desmoulins, brought about 
the 14th of July ; Isnard, who committed 
the crime of saying ‘‘ Paris will be de- 
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stroyed’’ at the same moment when 
Brunswick was saying ‘‘ Paris shall be 
burned.’? Jacob Dupont, the first who 
cried ‘‘I am an Atheist,’”? and to whom 
Robespierre replied, ‘‘ Atheism is aristo- 
cratic.”’ Lanjuinais, stern, sagacious, 
and valiant Breton; Ducos, the EKuryales 
of Boyerfréde; Rebecqui, the Pylades of 
Barbaroux: Rebecqui gave in his resigna- 
tion because Robespierre had not yet been 
guillotined. Richaud, who combated the 
permanency of the Sections. Lasource, 
who had given utterance to the murder- 
‘ous apophthegm, ‘‘Woe to. grateful 
nations !”? and who was afterward to 
contradict himself at the foot of the 
scaffold by this haughty sarcasm fiung 
at the Mountainists : ‘“‘We die because 
the people sleep ; you will die because the 
people awake.”’ Biroteau, who caused the 
abolition of inviolability to be decreed ; 
who was also, without knowing it, the 
forger of the axe, and raised the scaffold 
for himself. Charles Villatte, who shel- 
tered his conscience behind this protest : 
‘“‘T will-not vote under the hatchet.’ 
Louvet, the author of Faublas, who was 
to end as a bookseller in the Palais Royal, 
with Lodoiska behind the counter. Mer- 
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cier, author of the Picture of Paris, who 
exclaimed, ‘‘On the 21st of January, aH 
kings felt for the backs of their necks!” * 
Marie, whose anxiety was “ the faction of 
the ancient limits.’? The journalist Carra, 
who said to the headsman at the foot of 
the scaffold, ‘‘ It bores me to die. I would 
have liked to see the continuation.’’ 
Vigée, who called himself a grenadier 
in the second battalion of Mayenne and 
Loire, and who, when menaced by the 
public tribunals, cried, ‘‘I demand that 
at the first murmur of the tribunals we 
alt withdraw and march on Versailles, 
sabre in hand!’’? Buzot, reserved for 
death by famine; Valazé, destined to die 
by his own dagger; Condorcet, who was 
to perish at Bourg-la-Reine (become 
Bourg-Kgalité), betrayed by the Horace 
which he had in his pocket; Pétion, whose 
destiny was to be adored by the crowd 
in 1792 and devoured by wolves in 1794: 


twenty others still—Pontecoulent, Mar- 


boz, Lidon, Saint-Martin, Dussaulx, the 
translator of Juvenal, who had been in 
the Hanover campaign; Boileau, Ber- 


* Boswell, the laird, father of Johnson’s biog- 
rapher, had said the same some years before of 
Cromwell. 
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trand, Lesterp Beauvais, Lesage, Go- 
maire, Gardieu, Mainville, Duplentur, 
Lacaze, Antiboul, and at their head a 
Barnave, who was styled Vergniaud. 
On the other side, Antoine Louis Léon 
Florelle de Saint-Just, pale, with a low 
forehead, a regular profile, eye mysterious, 
a profound sadness, aged twenty-three. 
Merlin de Thionville, whom the Germans 
called fewerteufel—* the fire-devil.’? Mer- 
lin de Douai, the culpable author of the 
Law of the Suspected. Soubranz, whom 
the people of Paris at the first Prairial 
demanded for general. The ancient priést 
Lebon, holding a sabre in the hand which 
had sprinkled holy water; Billaud Var- 
ennes, who foresaw the magistracy of the 
future, without judges or arbiters; Fabre 
a’Kglantine, who fell upon a delightful 
God-send—the Republican Calendar, just 
as Rouget de Lisle had a single sublime 
inspiration—the Marseillaise ; neither one 
nor the other ever produced a second. 
Manuel, the attorney of the Commune, 
who had said, ‘“‘.A dead king is not a man 
the less.” Goujon, who had entered Trip- 
stadt, Neustadt, and Spires, and had seen 
the Prussian army flee. Lacroix, a law- 
yer turned into a general, named Cheva- 
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lier of Saint-Louis, six days before the 10th 
of August. Freron Thersite, the son of 
Freron Zoilus. Ruth, the inexorable of 
the iron press, predestined to a great 
republican suicide—he was to kill himself 
the day the Republic died. Fouché, with 
the soul of a demon and the face of a 
corpse. Camboulas, the friend of Father 
Duchesne, who said to Guillotin, ‘“‘ Thou 
belongest to the Club of the Feuillants, but 
thy daughter belongs to the Jacobin Club.”’ 
Jagot, who to such as complained to him 
of the nudity of the prisoners, replied by 
this savage saying, ‘‘ A prison is a dress 
of stone.” Javogues, the terrible desecra- 
tor of the tombs of Saint-Denis. Osselin, 
a proscriber, who hid one of the proscribed 
(Madame Charry) in his house. Benta- 
bole, who, when he was in the chair, made 
signs to the tribunes to applaud or hoot. 
The journalist Robert, the husband of 
Mademoiselle Kéralio, who wrote: ‘‘ Nei- 
ther Robespierre nor Marat come to my 
house. Robespierre may come when he 
wishes—Marat, never.’? Garan Coulon, 
who, when Spain interfered in the trial of 
Louis XVI., haughtily demanded that the 
Assembly should not deign to read the 
letter of a king in behalf of a king. Gré- 
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goire, a bishop, at first worthy of the 
Primitive Church, but who afterward, 
under the Empire, effaced Grégoire the 
Republican beneath the Count Grégoire. 
Amar, who said: ‘‘The whole earth con- 
demns Louis XVI. To whom, then, ap- 
peal for judgment? To the planets?” 
Rouger, who, on the 21st of January, op- 
posed the firing of the cannon of Pont 
Neuf, saying, ‘‘A king’s head ought to 
make no more noise in falling than the 
head of another man.’’ 

Chénier, the brother of André; Vadier, 
one of those who laid a pistol on the tri- 
bune; Panis, who. said to Momoro, ‘‘I 
wish Marat and Robespierre to embrace 
at my table.’’—‘*Where dost thou live? ”’ 
— “At  Charenton.’’—‘‘ Anywhere else 
would have astonished me,’’ replied Mo- 
moro. Legendre, who was the butcher of 
the French Revolution, as Pride had been 
of the English. ‘‘Come, that I may 
knock you down,”’ he cried to Lanjuinais. 
—‘‘ First have it decreed that I am a bul- 
lock,’’ replied Lanjuinais. Collot a’Her- 
bois, that lugubrious comedian who had 
the face of the antique mask, with two 
mouths which said yes and no, approving 
with one while he blamed with the other; 
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branding Carrier at Nantes and defying 
ChAalier at Lyons ; sending Robespierre to 
the scaffold and Marat to the Pantheon. 
Génissieux, who demanded the penalty of 
death against whomsoever should have 
upon him a medallion of “Louis XVI. 
martyrized.’”’ Léonard Bourdon, the 
schoolmaster, who had offered his house 
to the old men of Mont Jura. Topsent, 
sailor; Goupilleau, lawyer; Laurent Le- 
cointre, merchant; Duhem, physician ; 
Sergent, sculptor; David, painter ; Joseph 
Hgalité, prince. 

Others still: Lecointe Puiraveau, who 
asked that a decree should be passed de- 
claring Marat mad. Robert Lindet, the 
disquieting creator of that devil-fish whose 
head was the Committee of General Sure- 
ty, and which covered France with its one- 
and-twenty thousand arms called revolu- 
tionary committees. Lebceuf, upon whom 
Girez-Dupré, in his Christmas of False 
Patriots, had made this epigram: ‘‘Le- 
boeuf vit Legendre et beugla.”’ 

Thomas Payne, the clement American;* 


*“Thomas Payne, Américain et clément’’— 
“Thomas Payne, an American and merciful.” 
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Anacharsis Cloots, German, baron, mil- 
lionaire, atheist ; Hébertist, candid. The 
upright Lebas, the friend of the Duplays. 
Rovére, one of those strange men who are 
wicked for wickedness’ sake ; for the art, 
from love of the art, exists more frequently 
than people believe. Charlier, who wished 
that ‘‘you”’ should be employed in ad- 
dressing aristocrats. Tallien, elegiac and 
ferocious, who wifl bring about the 9th 
Thermidor from love. Cambacéres, a 
lawyer, who will bea prince later. Car- 
rier, an attorney, who will become a tiger. 
Laplanche, who will one day cry, ‘‘I de- 


M. Hugo here means Tom Paine, the stay-maker 
and revolutionary Englishman, the author of the 
Age of Reason, and Mr. Carlyle’s “rebellious 
needleman.’’ Paine voted against the death of 
Louis XVI., was himself denounced, and escaped 
the guillotine as by a miracle—his door, marked for 
his execution, being turned back. So far from being 
an American, he had returned thence, and had lived 
for years in England; he was born at Thetford, in 
Norfolk, and was an English busybody, intruding 
in an assembly which should have been entirely 
French. He died in America, and William Cobbett 
brought his bones to England. They excited no 
attention. 
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mand priority for the alarm-gun.’? Thu- 
riot, who desired the vote of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal to be given aloud. 
Bourdon de |’Oise, who challenged Cham- 
bon to a duel, denounced Payne, and was 
himself denounced by Hébert. Fayau, who 
proposed the sending of ‘an army of incen- 
diaries ’’ into the Vendée. Tavaux, who, on 
the 13th of April, was almost a mediator 
between the Gironde and the Mountain. 
Vernier, who proposed that the chiefs of 
the Gironde and the Mountain should be 
sent to serve aS common soldiers. Rew- 
bell, who shut himself up in Mayence. 
Bourbotte, who had his horse killed under 
him at the taking of Saumur. Guimber- 
teau, who directed the army of the Cher- 
bourg coast. Jard Panvilliers, who man- 
aged the army of the coasts of Rochelle. 
Lecarpentier, who led the squadron of 
Cancale. Roberjot, for whom the ambush 
of Rastadt was waiting. Prieur of the 
Marne, who bore in camp his old rank of 
major. Levasseur de la Sarthe, who by 
a word decided Serrent, commandant of 
the battalion of Saint-Amand, to kill 
himself. Reverchon, Maure, Bernard de 
Saintes, Charles Richard, Lequinio, and 
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at the summit of this group a Mirabeau, 
who was called Danton. 

Outside the two camps, and keeping 
both in awe, rose the man Robles 
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